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IN BUSINESS THIS - W E E K March 2, 1957 






‘S7 HOMEBUILDING POINTS DOWN. Homebuilders and lenders agree 
housing starts will slide again, with builders blaming tight money...........--: 
THE AUTO MARKET AT MIDSTREAM. ford and Chrysler have gained 
ground at the expense of General Motors............ 2c cece cece eee eeeeees 
STATE SEEKS CHEAPER MONEY FOR NEW SCHOOLS. New York plan 
would have state authority buy local bonds, sell its own to public on better terms 
A CHANCE FOR MORE CASH IN TAX WRITE-OFFS. internal Revenue 


Service is starting to update, and probably liberalize, its guide to depreciation 
OEE OLE LOE UTE SEPCTT EY eer ee 


OIL INDUSTRY IS STILL ON THE PAN. U. S. grand jury probe follows 


right on heels of Congressional investigations... ..............-0eceeeeeeees 


RACING TO BUILD TANKERS. Prospect of rich profits are drawing in new 


Copler—Gnd G new breee GF. ANGNCIOS. .... 2... nec ccc eens tacncenmmlene 


ANOTHER ROSY ECONOMIC REPORT. Joint Congressional committee 


examining President’s Economic Report also concludes outlook for 1957 is good. . 


MONEY STUDY GETS SIDETRACKED. Pres. Eisenhower's plan for a com- 


mission to survey finaricial institutions has bogged down in Congress 


IN BUSINESS. News about bids for General Aniline, capital expansion, IBM’s 
2-for-1 stock split and new issue, the wars of Penn-Texas and Fairbanks, Morse. . 


THE NEW U.S. FIGHTING MACHINE. ‘How the armed forces are re- 


vamping organization and weapons to meet Atomic Age warfare 





Auto-Truck Boom in Brazil Guns Its Motors. Foreign makers are drawn by clam- 
orous demand and push for on-the-spot production 


Central Americans Draw Closer. Republics agree on a common trade zone...... 
Shock Down Under. Admiral, Australia’s TV early bird, had to fight for worm... . 


In Business Abroad. News about tax haven in Mexico, embassy architects, India’s 
fiscal plans ne rmale- a 


Parking Pays—the Allright Way. Streamlining makes parking system a giant... . 


The Cost of Borrowing Eases. With long-term yields unexpectedly down, the 
experts are miles apart on what will happen next. . 


In Washington. News about military speed-up program, Supreme Court decisions, 
atom power projects, counting the jobless. . 


Lease-Purchase Plan Falls Flat........ AEE ee ee eee 


Racketeers Face the Music. Labor leaders are in for a rough time at the Congres- 
Ce ECE err eer ys ee 
Ohio SUB Test. Legislative fight leone on how to integrate SUB and UC benefits 

Clash on Wage Law Coverage. Democrats want wider extension than Administration 


In Labor. News about Supreme Court moves, peace on the docks, threat from the 
eer rerrae Terre rer rer tors 


Why a Big Oil Company Set Up a Subsidiary. Western Operations, Inc., is the 
end product of a major reorganization at Standard -of California 


In Management. News about Pressed Metals’ fight, new books, joint companies 


Taking Dealers off the Hot Spot. Auto, oil, and appliance industries have given 
dealers a new—maybe temporary—break. a nts Kid dee ka Re 


In Marketing. News about new Food Fair trading ame, ad agency renin 
catalogs in supermarkets. . » a seine ae 


Still Not Out of Woods. Though the stock market has recovered from its slump, it 
shows no “rally spirit’”........... 9 enaveh sen oss dmdantaons ee 


. = eh are ene ane eer earner Apne 


It’s Stronger, Lighter When It’s Glued Together. That’s what the aircraft builders 
say about their latest supersonic warplanes. sh 0's « peniiduteh alte eee 


New Products ........... 5 ii, gle ee wa 6a Era Se cess Ce ies ee 


Making Way for Travel in Outer Space. Industry’s researchers now are joining 
in push to make space travel practical. . Lah eee Joes oe ae 
Science Outdoes the Diamond. hesnendhers come up “with borazon pougeasneninn 
The Research Pattern. Let’s Let Scientists Create...........0-e eee eeeeeenees 
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se! , Seeeeet Litt i ‘ . : 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 ) > oN 
Year Month Week § Latest 
Averaye Ago Ago Ago Week 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . . 91.6 150.7 1528 +151.0 *150.8 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,281 2,459 2,498 +2,504 2,456 
Automobiles and trucks 62,880 156,293 178,550+ +179,835 169,531 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)......... $17,083 $69,736 $55,832 $60,866 $62,437 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 11,277 12,410 11,946 11,920 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)..................... 4,751 7,183 7,3%6 7,515 7,567 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,675 1,654 1,621 1,625 
Paperboord (tons) 167,269 291,984 282,631 280,060 262,293 


TRADE 
Corloadings: miscellaneous and lI.c.}. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Department store sales index (1947-49 — 100, not seasonally adjusted) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 — 100) 311.9 404.9 432.1 415.1 412.5 
industrial row materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) t+73.2 99.2 96.9 94.4 94.1 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) +t75.4 76.1 83.4 80.7 80.3 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.)................. 17.5¢ 20.4¢ 18.5¢ 18.1¢ 18.1¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) +t76.4 157.1 171.6 173.0 173.4 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $20.27 $47.83 $55.50 $53.33 $52.17 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)..... 0.20.6... 0. cc eee eee 14.045¢ 46.510¢ 35.905¢  32.670¢  31.763¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 $2.23 $2.36 $2.33 $2.34 
Cotton, daily price (middling, | in., 14 designated markets, Ib.).......... ie 36.43¢ 33.56¢  133.77¢ 33.82¢ 
Sy GH CE: GES dv va Peccccfer sc aeduvecdiseunesescsbisvebedss $1.51 $1.80 $2.21 $2.18 $2.18 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 135.7 359.4 355.7 344.8 344.9 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.05% 3.58% 4.48% 4.46% 4.47% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 te 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) %-1% 3% 3% % 3% % 3% % 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks +t45,820 56,106 58,296 56,423 56,291 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt71,916 84,073 85,583 84,828 85,070 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks +*9,299 26,241 30,349 30,257 30,353 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks tt49,879 28,395 26,330 25,672 25,809 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 25,360 25,636 24,997 24,764 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK pe Be _ yey } mae 
McGraw-Hill Indexes of New Orders (1950 — 100) 

New orders for machinery, except electrical (seasonally adjusted). . January N.A. 128 131 156 
Construction & mining machinery N.A. 149 157 175 
Engines & Turbines we N.A. 121 145 144 
Pumps & compressors .. NLA. 152 189 176 
Metalworking machinery N.A. 221 149 176 
Other industrial machinery N.A. 117 123 140 
Office equipment NLA. 125 151 156 

New contracts for industrial building N.A. 163 199 202 


* Preliminary, week ended Feb, 23, 1957. tt Estimate. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ om each series om request. 


+ Revised. * Ten designated markets, middling }} in. N.A. Not available. 


THE PICTURES—Jon Brenneis—160; Grant Compton—26, 27, 43 (top); Convair—26; Defense Department—cover, 106, 128; Electrical Merchan- 
disi (bot.); Ford Motor Co.—25 (cen.); General Electric Research Laboratory—79; General Motors Corp.—25 (top); Eric Hess—94, 95, 
97, 98; Bob |sear—43 (cen.); Franke Keating—50, 51; Linde Air Products Co.—69; Leonard Nadel—70, 71; Arnold Newman—156 (bot.); 


Plymouth News Bureau—-25 (bot.); Gene Pyle—156 frop)s Standerd of California—157, 159; George Tames—31 (rt.); U.P.—108; U. S. Air 
force—107 (top), 114, 116, 124; U. S. Army—107 (bot.), 111, 123; U. S. Marine Corps—130; W.W.—30, 31 (it.), 112, 118, 120, 126. 
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B.EGoodrich report: 


So hot that metal blisters, 
but hose doesn’t melt 


Problem: Guided missiles build up 
terrific heat as they streak through the 
sky at supersonic speeds. Heat that 
would blister ordinary metal; heat that 
would burn right through rubber! 

A flexible hose is needed to handle 
the fuel that powers the missile. But 
the fuel is highly corrosive. Corrosion 
and heat! 


What was done: B.F.Goodrich engi- 
neers used a new chemically produced 
material for the hose that stands both 
—and more. It stays strong and flex- 
ible at 100 degrees below zero as well 
as 450 degrees above. 


The material, called “Teflon,” has 


the widest useful temperature range of 
any flexible material. It is reinforced 
with braids of scainless steel wire for 
strength and to resist corrosion. The 
combination makes an especially light 
hose—it weighs less than half as much 
as regular aircraft hose. 


Extra benefits: This hose is now ful- 
ing its purpose perfectly in guided 
missiles, jet planes and rockets. And 
already important uses are being found 
for it in industry too. 
Where to buy: Only two companies, 
B.F. Goodrich and Resistoflex Corp. 
make hose of a patented Resistoflex 
compound of Teflon. 


For other types of B. F. Goodrich 
hose, see your B.F.Goodrich distribu- 
tor. As a factory-trained specialist in 
rubber products, he can answer your 
questions about all the rubber prod- 
ucts B.F.Goodrich makes for industry. 
B.F.Goodrich Industrial Products Co., 
Dept. M-892, Akron 18, Obio. 


B.EGoodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
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Meet Annabelle—pride and joy of the London Zoo. Ever 
since she got hold of her toy ukulele, this onetime shy 
orangutan likes nothing better than a little shake, 

rattle and roll. 


When this unusual picture-story appeared in a recent 
issue of PARADE, it stopped more than 7 out of 10 
readers. Which proves that nothing tops a fresh, off-beat 
story if you want to win friends—and readers. PARADE 
has been doing just that so consistently that it’s 

now the best read magazine in print. 


To advertisers this means twice as many readers for 
their dollar as any of the big weekday magazines. 


To keep sales on the upbeat, to make dealers 

happy . . . PARADE has what it takes! 

PARADE... THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE SECTION OF SS FINE NEWSPAPERS COVERING 
SOME 2600 MARKETS...WITH MORE THAN 15 MILLION READERS EVERY WEEK 
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No Hair to Curl 


Dear Sir: 

Secretary Humphrey said that if 
the government continues its heavy 
spending “We'll have a depression 
that will curl your hair.” 

My thought is, what about the 
baldheaded man? 

Is he depression-proof? 

Ep BATZNER 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Architects’ Approval 


Dear Sir: 

In Personal Business [BW—Dec. 
1°56,p149| you discussed the im- 
portance of the architect to a per- 
son contemplating the building of 
a home. 

. Opportunities to inform the 
public generally as to our profes- 
sion are necessarily limited and we 
feel that you have rendered a real 
service both to your readers and 
ourselves. 

FRANKLIN S. BUNCH 
KEMP, BUNCH & JACKSON 
ARCHITECTS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Dear Sir: 

The directors of the Pennsylvania 
Society of Architects wish to ex- 
press their appreciation for the ex- 
cellent article which appeared . . . 
relative to the function of an archi- 
tect. . « « 

WILLIAM W. EsHBACH 
SECRETARY 
PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF 

ARCHITECTS 

HARRISBURG, PA. 


Highway Giants 


Dear Sir: 

In your most excellent story on 
road building machinery makers 
[BW—Feb.9’57,p58] you told about 
the added speed and power of mod- 
ern earthmoving equipment. 

As a sample of improved pro- 
ductivity, we have estimated that 
the self-propelled earthmoving 
scraper and crawler tractor team 
of 1947 could move 92 yards per 
hour on a typical road building job. 

Six years later in 1953, a typical 
scraper was 50% larger in size and 
100% larger in horsepower and it 
could move 172 yards per hour. 
This is 87% higher productivity. 

Just two years later by 1955, 
scrapers had grown another 30% 
in capacity and another 70% in 
horsepower. The most powerful 















Start by looking into these often overlooked 
conditions which can act as profit drains. 


@ Defective incoming materials from vendors 
“In-Process” rejection of materials or parts 
Excessive “In-Process” rework 
Extra machine set-up time and downtime 
High pre-assembly rejection rates 
High rejection after assembly 


Excessive material scrap losses 


@ Inconsistent quality supplied to the customer 


Remember, to Test is to Economize HALLMARK RRS? 


OF QUALITY IN 
NONDESTRUCTIVE 
TEST SYSTEMS 


CORPORA TICON 





8S j eal j to increase profits by reduced waste 


CAN BE THE EASIEST 


If you’re trying to meet the squeeze on profits, look first in your own plant. 
High reject level, substantial scrap losses or rework, and excessive machine 
down-time, are all drains which affect profits directly. 


Nondestructive tests are an effective means of protecting healthy profit 
margins. Many manufacturers profitably employ these test methods to attain 
both consistent production economy and quality. If you believe that your 
production operations could be improved through better control, then the 
first step is truly the easiest! Call in the Magnaflux engineer. 


The M Test Systems can be used at all stages of “in-process” operations — to 
pinpoint defects in materials and processes early in production—and to 
eliminate their cause and added cost. Before you consider raising prices or 
major plant revisions, consider proven Magnaflux systems. 


Write for your copy of “LOWER MANUFACTURING COSTS,” 
an illustrated and informative booklet. It explains exactly how 
Be Test Systems do effect economies in many diverse production 
operations. Send for your copy today, or, call for a competent 
Magnafiux engineer to meet with you or your men. 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 


7306 W. Lawrence Avenue Chicago 31, Illinois 
New York 36 © Pittsburgh 36 * Cleveland 15 © Detroit 11 * Dallas 19 * Los Angeles 58 














ESSO RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING CO. in Linden, New Jersey, is the scene of two York-equipped cold test chambers. 


LARGEST TEST ROOM occupies 7200 cubic feet, is used to 
test petroleum products under arctic conditions. Room temper- 
ature can be dropped from 70° to —60 in 2 hours where 


former systems took 36 to 48 hours. 





FLEXIBILITY OF YORK EQUIPMENT is highlighted by two 
identical but independent systems, each with a low and high 
pressure York compressor. Both can be applied to one room for 
fast freezing. Or they can be used to freeze each room. 




















YORK PRIOR PLANNING SERVICE 
helps assure maximum return on 
refrigeration equipment investment 


®@ Today's refrigeration systems must meet stringent demands for perform- 


ance accuracy, operating reliability and length of life. 


®@ York's 5-point PRIOR PLANNING SERVICE is designed to give you and 
your consultants the benefits of top refrigeration engineering experience 


right from the outset. 


@ When you specify York, you know that the intricacies of equipment 


design, selection, co-ordination, installation, operation and up-keep will 


be met in the manner your investment merits. 


York sales engineers work with you, your consulting 
engineer and your contractor from the very first planning 
stage right through start-up . . . and beyond. We call this 
PRIOR PLANNING SERVICE, and you benefit in these 
five ways: 

1. You get precise technical data. The York engineer 
will help analyze the refrigeration requirements your 
system must meet including temperature levels, fluctuat- 
ing loads. Then, he will make available to you all the 
facts and technical data you need to make your decision. 
2. York helps you select the equipment tailored to your 
specific system requirements. York supplies all types of 
refrigeration equipment depending upon the needs of the 
job. As a result, your York engineer studies your problem 
objectively, recommending the equipment that is right 
for your job. 


3. You get the most efficient use of time, materials and 
equipment. Because of his refrigeration experience, your 
York engineer can help your engineers and contractor 
with suggestions in solving design, space problems. Thus 
he aids in avoiding expensive changes later on, assures the 
most economical use of equipment and materials in 
minimum time. 


Lo] s 


refrigeration Py? 
ast Conditioning 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR MECHANICAL COOLING 
SINCE 1885 


4. York supervises system installation. When desired, 
installation of York equipment is supervised on location 
by a York engineer who will test and adjust the system, 
and train your operators to assure you of the highest 
productivity at lowest cost. 


5. York “insures” against costly downtime. When you 
specify York, you can also specify York Certified Main- 
tenance which is your assurance of continuous operation 
at low cost. With Certified Maintenance you get regular 
inspections, all necessary repairs, unlimited emergency 
service, start-up and shutdown service, and regular writ- 
ten reports for a nominal annual cost. 


York refrigeration system installations include the 
gigantic environmental laboratory for U. S. Navy, Tren- 
ton; Sunkist’s California Lemon Exchange; Carling 
Brewery in Natick, Mass.; Lehigh Valley Cooperative 
Farmers modern milk plant at Allentown, Pa.; Westing- 
house, Baltimore. 

You may rely with complete confidence upon the good 
judgment, recommendations and service of your YORK 
engineer. Call him early in your planning or write — 
YORK CORPORATION, subsidiary of Borg-Warner 
Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


, quality name tn refrigeration YO R K 


CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
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EARLY TELETYPEWRITER 





TELETYPE MODEL 28 PRINTER 


50 YEARS THAT CHANGED THE PICTURE 


The need for a reliable printing telegraph instrument 
that would provide a typed record of the message 
for both sender and receiver brought the company 
now known as the Teletype Corporation into the pic- 
ture in 1907. From the halting performance of the 
original page printer to the smooth 100 words per 
minute of today’s precision equipment has been a 
major step in communications. 


But today Teletype equipment is often far more than 
a communication instrument. It is a basic element in 
production control systems... its ability to transmit 
and reproduce text and punched tape is harnessed to 
office automation .. . it provides a “conveyor system” 
for channeling complex raw data to a computing cen- 
ter thousands of miles away—and getting the answers 
back in a twinkling. 


Indeed, Teletype machines have made many of the 
dreams of 1907 a daily part of today’s business world. 
And the horizons widen daily as new dreams occupy 
our engineers and keep our laboratories humming. 

If you would like a copy of our booklet, “The ABC’s 
of Teletype Equipment,” write to Teletype Corpora- 
tion, Dept. BW-3, 4100 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 39, 
Illinois. 











scraper now marketed is a 518 HP 
twin engine machine driving on all 


‘four wheels. 


There are now “super” tractors 
of 400 HP for push loading rubber- 
tired scrapers. This team moves 250 
cubic yards per hour, which is a 
45% productivity gain in only two 
years. 

Thus, the horsepower and capac- 
ity race in earthmoving equipment 
has resulted in almost three times 
greater productivity of tractors and 
scrapers used in earthmoving, com- 
pared with postwar equipment. 

ALAN S. McCLIMON 
MANAGER, SALES DEVELOPMENT 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Delighted Hams 


Dear Sir: 

As a past president and present 
secretary of the Heart of America 
Radio Club, Inc., of Kansas City, 
Mo., please accept my congratula- 
tions On a most concise and effec- 
tive presentation of amateur radio 
in Personal Business |BW—Feb.2 
"57,p125]. 

The Heart of America Radio 
Club is one of the oldest of such 
clubs organized by amateur radio 
operators and persons interested in 
amateur radio, that has remained 
active since its inception. .. . 

L. V. LEUPOLD 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Dear Sir: 

Personal Business {[BW—Feb.2 
*57,p125| was very interesting to me 
personally. As a recent convert to 
“ham” radio . . . I can attest to its 
absorbing interest. Also, I can at- 
test to the fact that it is not neces- 
sary to invest a very large sum of 
money to achieve a lot of re- 
ae 

W. A. SiMKINS—KSBBA 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. 


Dear Sir: 

. . . Congratulations and chalk 
up One more success . .. you will 
be receiving “73” (best wishes) 
from many amateurs I’m sure and 
some may even send “88” (love 
and kisses). But it was a helpful 
lift to many who do a great deal 
of good. 

W8EES 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Fleeting Figures 


Dear Sir: 
. . . We think that your article 
“Grooming Transistors to Crack 
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The typewriter that eliminates nerve-wracking 
typing noise at its source...produces handsome 
printwork... boosts typists’ morale... makes typ- 
ing a pleasure—all mighty doing in these busy 
days calling for increased typing production. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY-RAND. CORPORATION 


Send for free booklet “Noise Never Comes Between Them” (RN8719), Remington Rand, Room 1304, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
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IN GOOD TIMES OR BAD 


Paper is needed whatever the times. In good times the paper industry prospers first. In 
bad, it suffers least. In fact, through the boom and bust and boom of the last thirty years, 
paper production has grown at the average annual rate of 720,000 tons. Both growth and 
stability characterize the industry. 

Since 1870, Huyck (pronounced Hike) has kept pace with paper industry expansion. 
F. C. Huyck & Sons are leaders in the manufacture of papermakers’ felts, and paper- 
makers’ felts are used on every paper machine in the world. 

A Huyck felt is a precision-made fabric which may be woven as wide as 55 feet and as 
long as 300 feet, and it may carry a price tag close to $5,000. So vital is the “right” felt 
that Huyck engineers analyze each machine and process before they design and custom- 
fabricate this essential machine part—which has an average life of only about three weeks. 

Huyck’s highly specialized technical knowledge and manufacturing equipment distin- 
guish the company in its own industry. Huyck’s preeminent research work and field expe- 
rience have established the company’s engineers as recognized consultants to papermakers. 

Huyck continues to grow as an integral part of the prospering paper industry. 


HUYCK-FE| | DIVISION OF 

F. C. Huyck & Sons, Rensselaer, N. Y. 

Plants at Rensselaer, Aliceville, Ala., 

Cavendish, Vt., Peterborough, N. H. 

Arnprior, Ont., Canada. EC. & SONS 


WALDORF instrument Co. Division Plants 
at Huntington Station 
and Dix Hills, L. |., New York 





BEFORE BRUSHING 


AFTER BRUSHING 


Worm turns for faster finish 


R' MOVING fine feather burrs and 
blending surface junctures on 
steel worms is an exacting Operation. 
Hand methods are slow and costly... 
quality irregular. 

Today, using Osborn Brushamatice 
Methods, vastly improved results are 
achieved quickly and economically. 
The operator merely loads and removes 
the part from the machine. No special 
skill is required. Absolute uniformity, 
piece after piece, assures uninterrupted 
assembly, eliminates scrap loss. 

Results that can be obtained by 
Osborn Power Brushing methods are 
virtually unlimited. Without obliga- 
tion, an Osborn Brushing Analyst will Osborn Brathamatic 3A. 
survey your manufacturing needs. 

The Osborn Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. A-94, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





Write TODAY for 


the new BRUSHING METHODS e POWER, PAINT AND MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 
100-page Osborn 


Catalog 210-C BRUSHING MACHINES e FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 














the Big Volume Markets” [BW— 
Feb.2’57,p66| is one of the most 
accurate and complete, within its 
defined scope, ever to appear. You 
are certainly to be highly compli- 
mented for a superlative job in giv- 
ing a comprehensive picture of a 
turbulent subject. 

So fast-moving is the transistor 
business that while you were prob- 
ably in final stages on this article, 
your figures on current transistor 
prices were obsoleted. Texas In- 
struments I.F. (“high frequency”) 
germanium transistors used in ra- 
dios are now as low as $1.05 each 
in quantity. And the average price 
per transistor of a complete radio 
“kit” is now $1.15.... 

CLARK W. FISHEL 
MERCHANDISING MANAGER 
TEXAS INSTRUMENTS INC. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Adding Fuel to the Fire 


Dear Sir: 

I wish to take exception with 
Paul Kayser, president of El Paso 
Natural Gas Co., for saying natural 
gas is a luxury fuel and that peo- 
ple as a whole should pay a 
premium price for it [BW—Jan. 
26°57,p76]. 

The heat pump is now competi- 
tive in commercial applications and 
will soon be competitive in the do- 
mestic market, especially on the 
West Coast. Electricity is the lux- 
ury “fuel.” Electricity can now 
economically warm in winter, as 
well as cool in summer. 

When a device utilizing natural 
gas is developed, that will cool the 
home in summer, as well as warm 
it in winter, then natural gas can 
take its place as a luxury fuel. 

ROBERT R. LEAVITT 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Oil Industry Study 


Dear Sir: 

While your article on business 
histories {[BW—Feb.2°57,p129]| had 
many good points to make... 
you neglected to include in your 
listing of academic dignitaries, Dr. 
Harold F. Williamson of North- 
western University’s Center for So- 
cial Research. 

Several studies have already 
flowed from his organization, and 
he is now engaged in one of the 
most ambitious, a five-year project 
analyzing the history of the oil 
industry in America. 

WILLIAM G. PANSCHAR 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
UNIVERITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 
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Welding steel plate on a 300-ton open hearth ladle at the W. B. Pollock Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 


We increased our fire insurance coverage 50% 
and cut premiums 69% with “Automatic” Sprinklers 


Here are the figures: 
5-YEAR TOTAL PREMIUMS 


Building and Contents — before Sprinklers . . »« « « 
Building and Contents — with “Automatic” 
Sprinklers and 50% added coverage . . « « « 


5-YEAR SAVINGS 


(Without sprinklers, premium with added 
coverage would have been $60,416.00) 


Business Interruption Insurance — without Sprinklers . . 
Business Interruption Insurance — with 


“Automatic” Sprinklers ‘ e 
5-YEAR SAVINGS... . ae ° 
TOTAL SAVINGS FOR 5-YEAR PERIOD. 

(Cost of “Automatic” Sprinkler System $44,496.00) 


WANT MORE FACTS? Send 
fer our Bulletin No. 66 “The 
ABC of Fire Protection’’ which 
tells you how “Automatic” 
Sprinkler Fire Protection con 
protect your plant— while 
reducing your insurance pre- 
miums and returning a profit. 


... William B. Pollock Company 


“As manufacturers of heavy equipment for blast 
furnaces, steel mills, chemical and petroleum plants, 
our property is not ordinarily considered a “combus- 
tible occupancy.” Yet, in our case it was highly desir- 
able for us to protect our buildings and equipment 
and safeguard our continuity of production. This our 
“Automatic” Sprinklers will provide—plus returning 
the insurance savings shown. 


$40,214.00 


12,560.00 
$ 27,654.00 


$ 5,880.00 ‘ 
“In addition, we have now taken out payroll insurance 


for our employees—to cover time lost in the event 
of a fire—at one-fourth the cost we would have had 
to pay without “Automatic” sprinklers. This also 
assures maintenance of our low rate for State Unem- 
ployment Compensation.” 


'/ A 


1,520.00 
$ 4,360.00 
$ 32,014.00 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Dept. *B", YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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United Services Automobile Association office building, 

San Antonio, Texas. Architects: Phelps & Dewees & Simmons, 
San Antonio; Atlee B. & Robert M. Ayres, San Antonio; 
Mechanical engineer: Gerard M. Baker, San Antonio; Electrical 
engineer: Beretta, Greenslade, Clark & Collins, San Antonio; 
Prime contractor: Henry C. Beck Construction Co., Dallas; 
Mechanical contractor: A. J. Monier Company, San Antonio. 


The right atmosphere 
calls for quality air conditioning 


“custom” controlled 


wo you plan to build—or modernize—you're sure to want year-round air 
conditioning—and complete, coordinated control. 

For the right atmosphere can help assure improved working efficiency and 
health of your employees, and customer good will. 

The right atmosphere calls for quality heating, ventilating and cooling, planned 
for the specific needs of your business and individual spaces of your building. 

And it calls for a carefully-planned Honeywell control system, customized to 
the building. A good example on both counts is the new home office of the 
United Services Automobile Association in San Antonio. 

Here the Honeywell installation provides individual office temperature control 
with a thermostat in each office to meet individual preferences. And in each of 


the building’s working spaces strategically-placed thermostats assure comfort no 
matter what the activity. 





You need Honeywell custom control to protect your investment in air condition- 
ing equipment, for without quality control, no system will operate as it should 
—effectively, economically. 

To learn how Honeywell custom control can help bring the right atmosphere 
to any building, new or existing, call your architect, engineer or local Honeywell 
office. Or write Honeywell Dept. BW-3-118, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Master Control Panel Drastically Cuts Operating Costs 


Central supervision of year-round indoor environment in the United 
Services Automobile Association building is provided by this Super- 
visory DataCenter control panel. By coordinating and centralizing all 
controls, it allows one man at one location to supervise comfort 
throughout the building, and to monitor and control operating equip- 
ment in the air conditioning system. It adds efficiency, prevents expen- 
sive equipment breakdowns and reduces demands on maintenance 
personnel’s time. In this manner the Supervisory DataCenter does much 
to cut the cost of air conditioning, and at the same time to make it 
more effective. Only Honeywell has the experience and the complete 
control line to provide an installation that so effectively ties in all types 
of control, so well adapts to any building. 


Honeywell 


The Honeywell Round... Air Conditioning Controls 
World's Most Popular Thermostat 


Individual thermostats in large rooms, like the executive suite reception area shown at left, 

maintain comfortable temperatures at all times, provide the right atmosphere for cordial customer relations, 
And in the private offices adjoining the reception area, individual office thermostats 

give occupants finger-tip control of the comfort level they prefer. 








“‘Remind me to look into 


Texaco's One Sales Agreement”... 





QUANTITY BUYING... 
REDUCED INVENTORY... 
CAN CUT COSTS 


The economy of quantity buying, the 
simplification of inventory are first 
approaches to reducing operating costs. 
That is why Texaco’s ONE SALES 
AGREEMENT, used in conjunction with 
Texaco’s nation-wide engineering 

service, has become so overwhelmingly 
popular with the management teams 

of multiple-plant operations. 


You see, only Texaco operates from 2,000 
Distributing Plants in 48 States. Thus 

you get prompt delivery and advice on your 
individual lubrication problems no matter 
where they occur. 


Here is the kind of practical management aid 
that really brings production up and 

costs down. For full information on this 
unique purchasing plan, call the 

Texaco Distributing Plant nearest you 

or write: 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO &) 


INDUSTRMML LUBRICANTS 


TUNE IN... METROPOLITAN OPERA RADIO BROADCASTS EVERY*SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
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Business is a great deal better today than it feels to most people. 
Sentiment is more damaged than activity. 


The trouble, of course, is that let-down feeling. 


Activity has slipped a bit from late-1956 levels. A lot of manufacturers 
who thought they might never catch up with their orders have caught up. 


Perhaps such a slowing down in business should have been expected to 
result from tight money. Certainly if credit policy was to take hold, the 
pinch logically could have been foreseen at tax time. 


For, at such a juncture, what’s more logical than to trim sail? 


A good way to do that is not to replace inventory as it is used up. 
And that’s just what we have been experiencing. 


Any unexpected turn in business creates a hollow sensation, and a turn 
for the worse on inventories does this most emphatically. 


Demand suddenly slackens. Tightness in raw materials turns to ease. 
Strength in prices evaporates. 


Then, confronted with a suddenly changed market, the buyer decides 
he should have been letting his supplier carry the load for him all along. 
He gets just that much more cagey. 


Prices now clearly reflect the changed business conditions. 


People who still are talking “higher prices” are looking at cost-of-living 
items at retail. To more and more manufacturers and businessmen, the 
price story is either “stabilization” or “softening.” 


In just the last few weeks, a sensitive index of industrial raw material 
prices has lost all the gain of the preceding six months. 


Business today faces its greatest danger (and this danger, fortunately, 
doesn’t look too real) through management decisions that might flow from 
a period of temporary overcapacity. 


You’ve heard people ask, “What are we going to do with all the new 
capacity that’s being added?” 


With money hard to raise and costs sky-high, there’s always the 
chance that a slackening will cause a re-examination of budgets. 


Several industries now are running substantially below capacity. 


Copper fabricators are about 25% behind a year ago. Cuts in 
aluminum extrusion prices this week emphasized at least a temporary over- 
capacity. Textiles haven’t bettered January levels. Paperboard producers 
have slowed down while they work off excess inventory. 


To such a sampling you might also add major appliances. Partly due 
to a further lag in home building, it would seem that appliance output is 
still being reduced instead of showing spring gains. 


Autos, expected to lead the economy higher in 1957, haven’t done 
very much leading up to this point (page 25). 
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Combined January-February output was only about 3% over 1956. 


And Detroit, for its part, scares easier than it did prior to last year. 
The industry is backing off from earlier sales estimates and apparently 
will be satisfied with 6-million to 6%-million. 


Actually, this auto year mustn’t be written off yet. 


During March, the output gain over last year (when the cutbacks began 
to get deep) should run at least 10%. If retail demand responds fully 
to improving weather, the margin could be a good deal better. 


And remember, even if auto sales this year do only a little better 
than last, output will climb fairly substantially. That’s because registra- 
tions topped output by more than 150,000 in 1956. 


When it comes to capacity, some of the auto industry’s “postponements” 
of expansion projects reflect changed viewpoints on needs. 


After building nearly 8-million passenger cars in 1955, the auto 
people began to think the 10-million-a-year goal was in sight. But 1956 
ended those dreams. 


Yet the industry, before this, has run for some weeks at a rate as 
high as 9-million a year (and could do so now, without any more expan- 
sion). Meanwhile, its current operations aren’t more than a 7-million rate. 


Steel provides an example of an industry that would be hurting if 


it did much better, yet whose outlook many seen to regard dolefully. 


Operations for the first quarter can hardly average much under 95% of 
capacity and probably will top that. 


It is unlikely that the industry can run much above 95% without 
sacrificing some efficiency. 


As to the second quarter, Iron Age reported this week that mill men 
have taken stock of business booked or in sight and “a rate close to 90% 
of capacity is indicated.” 


The one unsatisfactory thing about steel operations, it must be said, 
is the fact that they are receding. 


This week’s outturn is put at 2,456,000 tons, 96% of capacity. 


That’s the lowest for the year—lowest, in fact, since the middle of last 
September except for holiday-hampered Christmas week. Yet it is only a 
shade below a lot of weeks during that period. 


New orders for machine tools show the slower rate of growth in plant 
expansion and modernization (a slowing that had been fully anticipated in 
view of the pinch on new capital and materials). 


Tool builders booked $63-million for orders in January, slightly more 
than 40% below the year-earlier level. 


Housing holds the greatest threat to the boom continuing through 1957 
if builders’ misgivings are justified (page 23). Not only would a drop to 
900,000 starts cost a lot of on-site jobs, but it would cut deeply into suppliers 
of materials, fixtures, and furnishings. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 2, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





M ning the skies 


Nitrogen from the air has become a key toa plentiful supply of stainless steel 


BEAUTIFUL, enduring stainless steel owes its rust-free 
life to the alloying metal called chromium. Other alloy- 
ing metals . . . manganese and nickel . . . are vital for 
added strength and endurance. 

Ever-increasing demands for nickel have threat- 
ened the supply of stainless steel. But the people of 
Union Carbide have provided an answer. Nitrogen 
irom the air—combined with chromium or manganese 
through metallurgy and added to the molten steel— 
helps nickel go twice as far . . . making it possible, with 
the same amount of nickel, to greatly expand the chro- 
mium-nickel stainless steel output. 


This is only one in a long line of contributions from 
Union Carbide’s metallurgists during a half century of 
alloy making. Fifty years ago there were only a few 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 
Prest-O-LITE Acetylene 
Dynel Textile Fibers 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


CRAG Agricultural Chemicals EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 


BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics NATIONAL Carbons 


types of steel. Today, through the use of such alloys 
as chromium and manganese, there are tailor-made 
steels to meet every need. 

The people of Union Carbide are constantly at 
work on new and improved alloys to make better metal 
products for all of us. 


FREE: Learn how Union Carbide products and research 
help satisfy basic human needs. Write for “Products and 
Processes” booklet B. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC NEW YORK U9, Me 


In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED, Toronto 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products include ——_—__—_—_— 


UNION CARBIDE Silicones 
LINDE Oxygen 
PYROFAX Gas 


HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
UNION Calcium Carbide 








Another Industry where General American works 


As it comes from the ground, oil is 
almost useless. But, stored, moved, 
created into new products—oil 
becomes energy, color, lubrication, 
medicine 

General American works with 
petroleum companies to bring oil in 
its various forms to you. General 


American engineers design new kinds 
of tank cars for corrosion-free ship- 
ment. Research men find new ways 
to store oil and reduce vapor losses 

. Saving precious volatile liquids. 
Development men build terminals 
to meet the expanding public de- 
mands. While technical experts en- 


gineer processing equipment that 
anticipates tomorrow’s needs. 

If you have a problem in your 
field that calls for new thinking in 
the processing, shipping or storage of 
raw materials and finished products, 
call us. You'll find . . . Jt pays to 
plan with General American. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South La Salle Street «+ 


Chicago 90, Illinois 


Plants and offices in all principal cities 
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'57 Homebuilding Points Down 


when the interest rate on mortgages js 


@ Builders and lenders agree housing starts will slide 
again this year; the question is, how much? 


@ Builders mostly blame tight money, but lenders see 


credit easing, insist there’s a fall-off in demand. 


OMEBUILDING, already in a_two- 
H year slide-off (chart), looks as if 
it’s going to go right on falling in 1957. 

What's more, if scores of gloomy 
builders and mortgage lenders are ‘to be 
believed, the rate of descent may grow 
steeper. In fact, some look for it to 
drop precipitously. 

This week, BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
asked hundreds of big and little builders 
and lenders for their plans. The queries 
turned up an overwhelming number 
who figured on fewer new homes this 
year. 

' Expectation on just how much activ- 
ity would fall varied widely, however. 
The range went from about 10% fewer 
houses started than in 1956 to 50% 
below, with a few builders saying they 
were considering sitting this year out 
entirely. The average estimate was 
about 20% down. If this is borne out, 
it would indicate approximately 900,- 
000 starts nationally this year. 

¢ Reasons—The reason for the decline 
given most often by builders is “tight 


money.” Most believe the urge to buy 


homes is still lusty, but the ability to 
arrange financing is jacking. 

Many lenders, on the other hand, 
see signs of an easing in home mortgage 
credit. What's causing housing starts 
to fall, they insist, is slackening demand. 
¢ Complaint—Builders who take the 
gloomiest view give as their main rea- 
son the failure of the government to 
raise the interest rate carried by Vet- 
erans Administration home mortgages. 
Last week the House Veterans Affairs 
Committee turned down an Adminis- 
tration-backed proposal to boost the 
interest rate from 44% to 5%. 

“The picture is very, very dark,” 
declared a San Francisco _ builder. 
“We've been putting up over 1,000 
houses a year for several vears, but 
haven’t started any since the first of 
this year. 

“Last year, 99% of our sales were 
with government-insured mortgages, 
with VA mortgages running over 70%. 
But we can’t have an effective program 


pegged at 44%, so we don’t know when 
we'll build.” 

¢ More of Same—Across the continent, 
Anthony Zummo, a builder on Long 


Island, N. Y., and chairman of the 
Long Island Home Builders’ Institute, 
reported: “In 1955 there were between 
35,000 and 40,000 homes built on the 
Island. In 1956 there were about 22,- 
000. This year we had figured on 
20,000. 

“But if Congress doesn’t increase 
the VA mortgage interest rate pretty 
quickly, mark my words, that figure 
will be cut to 10,000.” 

Zummo’s statement came on the 
heels of a letter sent to the Veterans 
Affairs Committee by the Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn. In this letter the 
bank’s president, George C. Johnson, 
said, ‘‘the Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn has currently” invested nearly $335- 
million in VA home loans. In addition, 
we have approximately $100-million out- 
standing in advance VA mortgage com- 
mitments., 

“However, since it is the duty of this 
bank . . . to invest funds of its de- 
positors to produce current market re- 
turns, we must now reexamine and 
probably withdraw the approximately 
$100-million . . . and turn to other 
investments which will produce a bet- 
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ter return than the present unrealistic 
low yield from VA loans.” 

¢ Better Return—A competing spot for 
investment frequently mentioned was 
in government-guaranteed mortgages on 
ships. The rate is higher, there’s only 
one big loan rather than lots of little 
and because the payments are 
fewer and bigger, the costs of servicing 
the mortgage are less. 

¢ Discounts—The rate on VA mort- 
gages is now so far out of line that 
lenders don’t like them even at a dis- 
count. Many lenders across the na- 
tion have for a long time refused to 
issue VA mortgages unless they were 
discounted. This means that if a builder 
wanted to sell, say, a $10,000, 44% 
mortgage in today’s tight money market, 
he would get something less than 
$10,000 for it. If this extra cost was not 
passed along to, the home buyer by 
raising the price of the house, it repre- 
sented a cut in the builder’s profit. 

In recent months this discount on 
VA mortgages has been soaring to the 
point where some banks and _ lenders 
dislike the looks of the whole deal and 
refuse to get involved. The situation 
isn't nationwide, but where it exists it 
has generally killed building under the 
VA program. 

In Louisville, for example, one builder 
reported a lender asked him for a 12% 
discount—which he refused. While this 
extreme, builders elsewhere said 
stopped accepting home buyers 
under the VA program when discounts 
went as high as 8% to 10%. 
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|. Money and a Mass Market 


With VA loans apparently dving out 
across the country, the next most popu- 
lar form of financing is through loans 
guaranteed hy the Federal Housing 
Administration. Late last vear the FHA 
raised its interest rate from 44% to 


Compared with the 2% down pay- 
ment required under the VA, however, 
FHA loans call for 7% of the first 
$9,000 and 27% of the balance. A 
Hartford builder sums up what this 
90% of his customers are vet 
erans who want to buy a house under 
the GI program—because of that now 
theoretical 2% down payment. Of that 
90%, between 50% and 75% cannot 
qualify cashwise for FHA financing. 
‘his leaves a very thin market. 

Undoubtedly because of the increase 
in interest rates, applications for FHA 
mortgages on new homes have turned 
up recently. There were 10,459 ap- 
plications in January, 36% more than 
in December, 1956, but still about 
30% under January, 1955. 
¢ Lows and Highs—Actual starts in 
January, according to the National 
Assn. of Homebuilders, totaled 7,800 
under the FHA program for a three 
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year January low, 12,000 under the 
VA for an 11-year low for the month, 
and 42,400 under conventional financ- 
ing. This was one of the highest Janu- 
ary totals ever for conventional f- 
nancing. 

¢ Popular—Conventional financing is 
becoming increasingly popular with 
both builders and lenders. It doesn’t 
involve the troubles and red tape ex- 
perienced with government-insured 
loans. Also, interest rates fluctuate with 
the market. 

But it does require sizable down pay- 
ments—usually one-third the price of 
the house. And to obtain such financ- 
ing these days the buyer must be a 
prime risk; frequently the lender won't 
provide a mortgage unless the buyer's 
salary is five times the payments. Fi- 
nally, the rates are high. A San Fran- 
cisco savings and loan company, for 
instance, makes no loans at less than 
6%, does most of its business at 64%, 
some at 7%. 
¢ But Limited—Conventional financing, 
however, doesn’t provide a mass market 
of home buyers. 

As a Salt Lake City banker put it, 
“Banks loan to people with money, 
and people with money want a high- 
priced home.” 

But a higher price means it’s even 
more difficult to find buyers who can 
meet available financing terms. So many 
builders are putting up far fewer 
houses—but bigger, custom-built ones. 
In this market, the competition is 
tougher than ever because buyers are 
choosier and can often wait. 
¢ Casualties—This is causing a few 
builders in most cities cither to drop 
out of homebuilding altogether or get 
dangerously close to the edge. An 
official of the Niagara Frontier Builders 
Assn. in Buffalo reported, “if things 
don’t change, 20% of the builders 
now operating around here will be 
going back to their old trade” (some 
other phase of construction, such as 
plumbing, or the like). “Since the 
start of the year,” he added, “six 
builders have given up.” 

In many cities, builders insist only 
the marginal brethren are in trouble. 
¢ Other Causes—While the number of 
people who think homebuilding will 
decline this year is overwhelming, tight 
money is not always the only reason 
given. 

“There has been entirely too much 
talk ot inflation and. deflation,” com- 
mented builders and lenders in half a 
dozen places. “There's all this damn 
talk out of Washington,” declared a 
builder in Louisville. “Sellers think it’s 
a bad time to sell, and buyers think it’s 
a bad time to buy.” 

Elsewhere, builders and _particularl 
lenders think homebuilding is suffering 
from a saturation achieved a few vears 
ago by circus promotions and “no 


money down” deals. Others belicve 
that too many would-be buyers are al- 
ready saddled by too much debt. 

An insurance firm correspondent in 
Philadelphia told a reporter: “It really 
is a good thing the government tight- 
ened up on credit. Otherwise by now 
we would have piled up a huge inven- 
tory of houses at a time when housing 
demand has obviously fallen off. As it 
is, the number of homes on the market 
is a lot closer to the real demand for 
them.” 
¢ Easing—In this connection, a_pre- 
ponderance of lenders report money is 
getting casier. As industrial expansion 
is cut back there will be more funds for 
homes, said one. 

Most of this money will probably be 
made available for conventional financ- 
ing, however. To get back into the 
mass home-building business, builders 
everywhere are looking for action from 
the government. 


ll. Looking for Remedies 


Although the outlook for a rise in 
the VA rate, under the program as it 
exists today, is now exceedingly dim, 
there may be a way around this. 
Within the Administration there is 
now being circulated a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to expand FHA and 
let it take over VA housing programs. 
Presumably, the proposal would let 
FHA keep VA interest rates the same 
as those on FHA mortgages, although 
it is understood it would not impair 
other GI home benefits such as low 
down payments and long-term mort- 
gages. 

Also on Capitol Hill is a proposal 
by Senate Democratic Leader Lyndon 
B. Johnson and 40 other Senators to 
give a temporary shot in the arm to the 
Veterans Housing program. ‘They 
would dip into the reserve fund of the 
National Service Life Insurance Pro- 
gram to a maximum of 25% of the 
fund’s total for direct loans to ex- 
servicemen wishing to buy homes. 

Furthest advanced at the moment is 
a proposal concerning the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Assn. Banking Com- 
mittees of both Senate and House have 
approved a bill to give FNMA emer- 
gency authority to raise another $500- 
million in the private securities market. 
The money would be used to buy FHA 
and VA loans in the so-called “sec- 
ondary market.” FNMA is currently 
buying these mortgages at the rate of 
about $140-million a month, and is 
now about to run out of money. 

New money would enable Fannie 
Mae to continue buying FHA and VA 
mortgages from lending institutions. 
Then. lenders would be able to con- 
tinue accepting them from _ builders, 
keeping the servicing chores on which 
they can make a profit. 
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Auto sales LAST YEAR lined up like 
this—by companies and brand names 


Company and Brand 
Names 


Total % 
of Market Makes 


Rank 
Among 
Registered 





General Motors Corp. ......-.-. 50.78 


Chevrolet 


Oldsmobile 
Pontiac 
Cadillac 


3,024,286 
1,565,399 
529,371 
437,896 
358,668 
132,952 





Ford Motor Co. 


Mercury 
Lincoln 
Continental 


1,694,108 
1,375,343 
274,603 
42,598 
1,564 





Chrysler Corp. 
Plymouth 


922,043 
483,756 
220,208 
106,853 
100,766 

10,460 





115,105 
70,867 
31,129 
13,109 





Studebaker-Packard Corp. 
Studebaker 
Packard 


104,798 
76,402 
28,396 





Foreign Makes 


91,042 





Miscellaneous 


3,866 





Total 


The Auto Market 


5,955,248 


@ GM has lost ground, and estimates of the total 
market are dropping towards 6.25-miHion. 


@ It’s a new kind of market where the dealers—and 


unions—are calling the tune. 


A Detroit businessman looked up in 
astonishment from a study of his own 
company’s figures as a visitor mentioned 
“GM's troubles with sales.” 

“Troubles?” he echoed. “We should 
have such troubles.” 

General Motors’ lag in grabbing its 
share of the market early in the auto 
sales year is the chief topic of conversa- 
tion in Detroit these days. But the 
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“trouble” is often misidentified. Ac- 
tually, GM is being measured against its 
own past performance rather than 
against its competitors. 

For three years running, including last 
year (table above), GM has had more 
than half the total market. In January 
and February, it still sold around 45% 
of the total, but the Detroit bull sessions 
are paying more attention to the five 


—— : fn hE EE :SCO:CRC a a a ee a eS dL lk 
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THIS YEAR’S 
model lineup 


Knocks General Motors down... 





And Chrysler a comeback .. . 


at Midstream 


co 
5 


point drop than to the 45% retained. 
¢ New Line-up—Clearly, the sales posi- 
tions of GM, Ford, and Chrysler seem 
to be breaking away from the pattern 
of the past three years. Ford has ousted 
Chevrolet from first place; Plymouth 
has climbed over Buick into the third 
slot. 

But more important than any popu- 
larity race is what may happen to the 
1957 automobile market if GM’s sales 
stay sluggish. 
¢ Lost Sales—Suppose, for example, 
that GM fell 300,000 units short of last 
year’s sales because prospective cus- 
tomers either didn’t like a GM car or 
couldn’t afford one this year. Perhaps 
half of these buyers might switch to 
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competing makes; the other half would 
simply postpone buying for another year. 
Thus, industrywide sales would drop by 
about 150,000 cars 

GM carries such weight in the mar- 
ket that such a development would 
doom the industry’s chance of reaching 
the 6.5-million estimate made by a con- 
sensus of auto seers early in the model 
vear. Partly because of GM’s sales trend, 
partly because the whole market is de- 
veloping more slowly than predicted, 
most industry forecasters now lean to- 
ward a sales total of 6.25-million, though 
lord sticks to an estimate of 6.6-million. 
¢ 1957 Trend—So far, sales are running 
about even with last year—at an annual 
rite of 5.8-million cars. If a spring up- 
turn is taken into account—there wasn’t 
any last year—the current rate can 
be adjusted close to the 6.25-million 
hgure 

That 


last vear’s 


would be a healthy 
5,860,000 of domestic car 
sale t would be a 7% increase, com 
pared with about 5% gain predicted for 
national product. But auto people 
would take small comfort from this; 
they can’t forget 1955, when sales of 
million cars were nearly 30% above 
the pr Still, the early ups 
incl downs wouldn’t be such a hot dis- 
cussion point if it weren't for “GM’s 
troul ics = 


gain over 


vious year 


|. The Pace-Setters 


When General Motors showed its 
1957 models last fall, a GM executive 
was asked why his company had de 
signed completely new bodies for Cadil 
lac, Oldsmobile, and Buick without 
noticeably from its 1954 
styling characteristics. He replied: “We 
think Ford and Chrysler are getting too 
far ahead of the customers’ tastes.” 

About 2-million 1957 cars have been 
and it’s obvious that GM 
wrong. As of mid-February, 
lord Motor Co. apparently had 31% 
of the market, Chrysler Corp. nearly 
21 the smaller companies and foreign 
makes a shade over 4%—and GM was 
down to about 44%. 
¢ The Main Shifts—Paced by the 
Chrysler Div.’s 28% gain over the year- 
earlier period, Chrysler Corp. sales rose 
nearly 10% over a year ago in the first 
20 days of February. The company was 
particularly pleased by sales of Plymouth 


ud Imperial, at opposite ends of the 
lin 


departing 


| 
sold now, 


guessed 


In December, Plymouth outsold 
Buick by 3,600 cars, and it just about 
tripled that margin in January. Through 
Plymouth held more 
than 10 of the total market. The 
Imperial isn’t yet challenging Cadillac, 
but it has already sold more cars than 
the whole 1956 model year. 

In January, Ford Motor Co. delivered 
123,000 Fords, compared with 107,000 


mid-] ebruary 
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a year previous. It held a margin of 
about 8,000 cars over Chevrolet, not 
quite so wide a margin as in December. 
Mercury and Lincoln are also ahead of 
their year-ago pace. 

At General Motors, Cadillac con- 
tinues strong, with the best January sales 
in history, and Oldsmobile and Pontiac 
have hit their stride after a stumbling 
start due to labor and _ production 
troubles. GM’s major problems are its 
two best-sellers: Chevrolet and Buick. 
¢ Reefing Chevy's Sails—Chevrolet 
strategy seems to be to hang on as close 
as possible to Ford until fall. With the 
opening of the 1958 model year, Chevy 
will be selling an all-new car against 
Ford’s revised °57 car. With about 
three months in which to sell the "58s 
in calendar 1957, Chevrolet hopes to 
regain its No. 1 spot for the year—pro- 
vided Ford hasn’t already pulled too. far 
ahead. 


ll. The Signal-Callers 


Meanwhile, Chevy has cut three of 
its 12 plants down to four-day work 
weeks and three others to only three 
days. This knocked more than 6,000 
cars out of the production schedule. 
Three plants were announced as shut 
down for “planned construction,” but 
the other three were admittedly pinched 
back to adjust dealer inventories, which 
are said to exceed 150,000 Chevies. 

That’s the year’s first demonstration 
of an avowed GM policy: to keep dealer 
stocks balanced with demand. 

There will always be an argument 
about whether or not the 1955 market 
was oversold by Detroit’s force-feeding 
of cars to the dealers, but it’s obvious 
that sales wouldn’t have hit the record 
but for the factories’ pressure on deal- 
ers. Memories of what happened to 
sales last vear are also fresh. Now GM 
is letting the dealers call the signals, 
is actually building cars to dealer orders. 
All companies claim they do this, but 
they often forget. 
¢ Strategy—GM has three good reasons 
for carrying out the practice: 

¢ It is sincerely trying to improve 
relations with dealers (page +3), and 
it seldom does things halfway. 

e It’s good economics to smooth 
the peaks and troughs of production. 

¢ GM has its eye on 1958 labor 
negotiations. A repetition of last year’s 
layoffs would certainly be used by the 
United Auto Workers in arguing for 
higher layoff benefits. 

Ihese factors are being kept in mind 
also at the other companies, but the 
others haven’t had to worry yet. In 
effect, the dealers and the unions are 
determining production nowadays. This 
may sustain the high price level in 
the retail market, but it may pro- 
duce strange effects before the year is 
out. 


CAUGHT in bond market squeeze, financing 


State Seeks 


New York’s proposal is to cut the 
steep interest rates by channel- 
ing school district bonds to an 


independent Authority. It, in 
turn, would sell its own bonds to 
public on better terms. 


For a decade since World War II, 
taxpayers from Westchester to the 
West Coast have been struggling to 
build school space for the burgeoning 
crop of mid-century babies. Their backs 
have been bending further and fur- 
ther under the load of finding funds 
to finance new classrooms. 

Through the first half of the decade, 
they had one consolation: They could 
borrow money for new schools readily 
and cheaply. But in the last few years, 
that comfort has gone. The increasing 
pinch on the money supply and the 
unceasing demand for new schools have 
forced interest rates on school bonds 
to record peaks. Many communities 
haven’t been willing to add to their 
steep tax burdens by borrowing in this 
market; some actually haven’t been able 
to borrow because of legal limits en the 
interest rates they can pay. As the 
squeeze grows more severe, more sub- 
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for new schools like this one is costing communities more and more in interest payout. New York wants to ease the pressure, so . . 





Cheaper Money for New Schools 


urbs, towns, and villages find thev can 
take only one line: Despite their needs, 
they must postpone new con 
struction. 

This week, one state moved to rc 
lieve some of the pressure on its school 
districts with a plan that promises to 
spread to many other parts of the na 
{4 committee appointed by New 
York’s Gov. Averell Harriman proposed 
that New York State set up a School 
Financing Authority to help hard- 
pressed school districts raise money for 
new classrooms. Its recommendations 
apply only to New York. But its idea 
is likely to set a national pattern 
whether passes or rejects a 
bill providing federal aid for education 


Sc hool 


hon. 


Congress 


e Field—The New York committee’s 
idea is that the School Financing 
Authority should 

e Buy construction bonds from 


those school districts that would other- 
have difhculty marketing them 
publicly or would have to pay steep 
interest rates on them. 

e Raise money for these operations 
by public sale of its own bonds, with 
a state appropniation to prov ide a re- 
Scrve 

This, says the committee, is the best 
way to aid the state’s school districts 


Wisc 
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through the current era of tight money 
that is putting such pressure on bor- 
rowers in the municipal bond market 
(BW—Dec.8’56,p119 That pressure 
is today just a little lighter—interest 
rates are down l fe VW pol its than when 
Harriman named the committec 

e¢ Pressures—Last Novembei 1 few 


weeks before the committee first met, 


the pressure reached a peak when one 
bond issue offered by a N York 
school district sold at an interest rate of 
4.3%. A month ear] the average rate 
for New York school bonds had been 
3.4%. Three years a it was 2.3 
Fconomists on the New York com 
mittee don’t cxpect the school bond 
interest rate will rctu to its 1953 
level “in the foreseeable future’ —mean 
ing as long as the nation’s economy 
stays in high gear 
Meantime, New York scho stricts 


plan to borrow up to $300-million a 


vear in the next few school 


years for 


construction. If they could reduce by 
1% the interest rate on cach $1-million 
worth of those bonds, which would 
mature serially over 30 to 40 years, 


thev could cut the local tax burden by 
$155,000 a 


Vi 
e Basis for Gain—This is precisely what 
the prepesed S_hool I ing Author 


itv would do. It wouldn’t be backed by 
the state’s full faith and credit; instead, 
its credit would rest on (1) its port- 
folio of local school bonds, (2) its re 
serve, made up of state appropriations 
from the investment of 
and (3) its authority to 
school-aid funds to cover any 
default by a school district whose bonds 
it holds. 

More important are two less tangible 
factors: 

¢ Though the state wouldn't 
legally back the Authority, most in 
vestors guess that the state would never 
sit back and permit the Authority to 
default on its bonds; 

e Investors who have never heard 
of East School District and 
would be warv of its bonds are much 
more. likely to be attracted by bonds 
bearing the name of a statewide agency. 
municipal bond 
specialists, should give the Authority's 
bonds an “A” rating right from the 


nd imcom¢ 
those funds, 


use state 


Owershoc 


These factors, say 


start. ‘The average rating for New York 
school district bonds is “Baa.” The 


difference in ratings, say the specialists, 
should add up to a saving of at least 1% 
in interest rates for the Authority’s 
bonds ; 
As the plan of the proposed Authority 
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now stands, almost all this cut in in- 
terest rate will be passed on to the 
schoo] districts. Those that choose to sell 
their bonds to the Authority will pay in- 
terest to the agency at a rate only a frac- 
tion higher than the agency itself must 
pay on the bonds it sells. The difference, 
which may vary from one-quarter of 
1% to one-sixteenth of 1%, will go into 
the Authority's reserve. 

¢ Pattern—As pressure on the nation’s 
schools mounts, many more agencies like 
this are likely to be set up in other 
states. If a federal aid for education bill 
is passed by Congress, there’s likely to 
be a rush to establish these agencies. 
Both aid for education bills include pro- 
visions promising funds for such state 
agencies—to the extent of half of each 
year's debt service on the obligations 
they issue. 

On the other hand, if Congress re- 
jects the bills, the same thing is likel 
to happen; many states seeking an al 
ternative to federal aid will probably set 
up authorities similar to that proposed 
for New York. As long as municipal 
bond buyers demand high interest rates, 
more and more schoo] districts will find 
it increasingly difficult to meet debt 
service charges and at the same time pay 
all the other bills of their schools. 
Moreover, the school districts will be 
competing more strenuously in the 
municipal bond market. That's plain 
from the U.S. Office of Education’s 
estimate that there’s a shortage of 
159,000 classrooms in the nation’s 
schools, and its admission that this 
figure takes no account of replacement 
needs and necessary future expansion. 
¢ Fainter Hopes—Despite the pinch on 
classroom space, there’s now a strong 
possibility that Congress again will re- 
ject federal aid for education. 

On the surface, the school aid bills— 
one sponsored by the Administration, 
the other by Rep. Augustine Kelley 
(D-Pa.)—are moving ahead on schedule. 
They're now before the House Educa- 
tion Subcommittee. This month, the 
group will begin hammering out a bill 
that will be sent on to the full House 
Education & Labor Committee. The 
first test will come at this stage, when 
Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. (D- 
N. Y.) will probably try to write an anti- 
segregation rider into the bill. The com- 
mittee is almost sure to rebuff him, as 
it did last year. . 

Then the really critical test will 
come on the floor of the House. If Rep. 
Powell tries again to add the integra- 
tion rider, the Democrats are sure to 
split again on North-South lines. Re- 
publicans, anxious to go to the elector- 
1958 with a school aid act in 
operation, will be torn between voting 
against the rider and passing the bill, 
and voting for the nder and gaining 
more of the Negro vote. 

lhe Administration is urging Repub- 


ate im 
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licans in Congress to take the first al 
ternative. But observers in Washington 
say the pressure will have to be applied 
much more firmly and backed by all 
Pres. Eisenhower's prestige if the bill is 
to get through. And they question 
whether the Administration, badgered 
by demands for economies, is willing to 
go that far. 

Thus, it could be that the states will 

be searching for ways to make do with- 
out federal school-aid funds—and that 
their search will be the factor that spurs 
the spread of school financing author- 
ities. 
« Operating Already—Somce _ states, 
caught by the wording of their consti- 
tutions or by unexpected patterns of 
development, have already set up a 
number of different types of agencies 
to ease the burden on school districts. 

In California, for example, the state 
has been financing schools for “impov- 
erished” school districts since 1947. 
There, the test for “impoverishment” 
is whether the district already has bonds 
outstanding for 95% of its bonded debt 
capacity. That capacity is fixed at 5% 
of the district’s total assessed valuation. 
if the district meets that test, it may 
borrow directly from the state govern- 
ment to build the new classrooms it 
needs. The state sells general obligation 
bonds to finance its loans, backs them 
with its full faith and credit. 

About one-third of all public school 
construction under way in California is 
receiving this kind of aid. In nine years, 
California has channeled some $695- 
million to public schools by this 
method. 

In Pennsylvania, debt limits imposed 
by the constitution caused the state to 
find a different way of aiding its school 
districts. The state doesn’t merely fi- 
nance new schools for districts in difh- 
culties; it builds the schools completely, 
then leases them back to the school 
districts. 

In Georgia and North Carolina, the 
state puts its full faith and credit be- 
hind issues of school bonds that it sells. 
¢ Middle Course—The committee that 
has recommended the plan for New 
York’s School Financing Authority has 
deliberately steered clear of such deep 
involvement of the state in the opera- 
tions of local school districts. The plan 
would face a long delay if the Authority 
were to be backed by the state’s full 
faith and credit. <A_ constitutional 
amendment would be needed, and this 
would take three years consideration in 
the legislature before it could be put to 
a vote. And the Authority probably 
would do little good if it were to build 
schools itself or have much control over 
the architecture of schools. Local school 
districts, gerierally strongly jealous of 
their autonomy, would often rather 
postpone school building than submit to 
such controls. 


A Chance 


ETWEEN now and June 30, business 

taxpayers have a rare chance to say 
what they think about depreciation 
allowances, a subject close to the 
hearts of all corporate treasurers. Big 
money is at stake—more than $22- 
billion of this year’s outlay for new 
production facilities will come from 
depreciation allowances. That’s about 
60% of the year’s capital spending. 

The Internal Revenue Service is 
opening the door to suggestions about 
revision of Bulletin F, which appraises 
the “useful life’ of some 8,000 items 
of plant and equipment. 

The tax law establishes that the 
cost of plant and equipment is part 
of a company’s cost of doing business. 
It allows business taxpayers to offset 
income by so much per year, spreading 
the depreciation allowances over the 
eutire “useful life” of the equipment. 
But nowhere does it specify this use- 
ful life. That’s where Bulletin F comes 
in. 
¢ Overriding Opinion—Bulletin Fis 
mr the Internal Revenue Service's 
guide to businessmen and tax collectors. 
Its opinion about the useful life of 
a capital item isn’t supposed to be 
binding. In practice, however, a 
businessman has a hard time convinc- 
ing a tax collector or a tax court 
that a building or a machine will be 
worm out and valueless much sooner 
than Bulletin F prescribes. 

IRS recognizes two defects in 
Bulletin F as it now stands: 

e It was written in 1942 and 
hasn’t been changed since to conform 
to actual business practice. 

e Revenue agents tend to apply 
its estimates of useful life too arbi- 
trarily and too literally. 

That’s why IRS is getting ready to 
revise it. The bureau recognizes that 
depreciation allowances are the sub- 
ject of more bickering between busi- 
nessmen and tax agents than any 
other single provision in the tax laws. 
¢ Long Job—IRS has appointed a 
committee of officials and private tax 
experts to draft a successor to Bulletin 
F. So far, members include A. B. 
Hossack, president of American Apprai- 
sal Co.; Carman Blough, research 
director for the American Institute of 
Accountants, and Darrell S. Parker, 
assistant chief of IRS’ engineering and 
valuation branch. Two more officials 
will be appointed later. 

The committee’s first move was 
to invite suggestions from taxpayers. 
For special handling, IRS asks that a 
coded address be used: Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, Washington 25, 
D. C., Attention RT:S:EA:F. 


Committee members are under no 
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for More Cash in Tax Write-offs 


@ Internal Revenue Service is starting to rewrite the 


table of useful life assigned to plant and equipment. It is invit- 


ing suggestions from businessmen. 


@ The present guide hasn’t been changed since 1942, 


and IRS wants to conform to modern business practice. 


@ The trend will be toward liberalizing tax treatment, 


though not so much as some industries would like. 


illusion about the size of the job 
they are tackling. They say it will 
take months, possibly running into 
1958. 


|. More Liberal Treatment 


In the frantic scramble for money to 
pay for new plant and equipment, 
nothing is more important to corporate 
treasurers than the cash they get from 
depreciation accounts. 

Treasury officials privately make it 
clear that they won’t approve a whole- 
sale shortening of “useful life” of capital 
goods—they fear what it would do to tax 
revenues over the next few years. In 
fact, they predict that the useful life 
will be lengthened in some cases. 
¢ Probable Moves—Obviously, there’s 
no chance that taxpayers will be 
allowed to write their plant off on any 
term of years they choose. That has 
long been the goal of many tax ex- 
perts. Faster write-off has practical 
drawbacks that wouid prevent it from 
being used excessively, they say. If a 
company should elect to write off an 
item in less than its true useful life, 
it would simply have no depreciation 
allowance left in later years. 

Despite this argument, revenue 
officials have no idea of leaving business- 
men a completely free choice about the 
term of depreciation. But the over-all 
effect is almost certain to be in the 
direction of allowing faster write-off. 

Officials say they want the new 
handbook to be based on actual busi- 
ness practice, not on a guess about 
how long a given piece of equipment 
might be kept in operation. They expect 
to determine actual practice by study 
of tax returns for recent years and of 
letters from businessmen. 

Some specific cases are almost cer- 
tain to be questioned. The chemical 
industry, for example, will argue for 
a shorter lifespan for much of its plant. 
Steel producers are unhappy about the 
25-year span suggested for buildings 
and equipment. The 10-year com- 
posite life listed in Bulletin F for 
building construction equipment may 
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be challenged. New office machinery 
may turn out to have a shorter life 
than the 8 to 10 years now prescribed. 
¢ More Sympathy—Another sore point 
with business taxpayers is the suspicion 
that some revenue agents, when they 
can’t find anything else wrong with a re- 
turn, try to impose a longer useful 
life for a depreciable item. When they 
try to cut down the depreciation al- 
lowance—in order to justify the time 
they have spent on the return—the 
fight gets long and bitter. 

When the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion took office, it told agents not to 
disturb the taxpayer’s own figuring of 
depreciation deductions without a 
“clear and convincing” basis of chal- 
lenge. The order pointed out that the 
taxpayer has a right to deviate even 
from the useful life listed in Bulletin F, 
if he thinks he can back up his own 
estimate. 

However, agents can still demand 
justification of such estimates, with the 
burden of proof pretty much on the 
taxpayer, and friction continues. 

“The interminable controversies over 
depreciation would be unnecessary,” 
says tax attorney Joel Barlow, chairman 
of the tax committee of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, “if the tax law 
did not make it possible for a revenue 
agent to speculate and second-guess the 
taxpayer on how long a facility will 
last.” 

Some restriction on literal-minded 
revenue agents may be spelled out in 
the successor to Bulletin F. 


ll. New Tax Ideas 


Two other forms of tax liberalization 
are sure to be proposed: 
¢ A move to apply the faster write- 
off provisions of the 1954 tax law to 
used facilities—-they now cover only new 
plant and equipment. 
¢ The steel industry’s interpretation 
that the cost of an item should be writ- 
ten off in dollars of equal purchasing 
power rather than in the number of 
dollars originally spent. 
There’s a fair chance of success for 


the first proposal, almost none for the 
second. 

¢ Used Machinery—Two out of three 
business taxpayers have adopted the 
faster write-offs permitted by the 1954 
law, and many of those who stuck with 
the old straight-line method (an equal 
amount of depreciation each year of the 
item’s life) will be switching soon. 

Those who have shifted are about 
equally divided between the declining- 
balance and the sum-of-the-digits meth- 
ods, either of which speeds up the de- 
preciation in the early years of the 
item’s life. Businessmen are sure the 
same methods for used oo 
would be adopted enthusiastically. In 
a report to the President last year, a 
special Cabinet committee on small 
business recommended that this change 
be legalized. 

Sen. John Sparkman (D-Ala.) has in- 
troduced a bill to put the idea into ef- 
fect. His bill would allow purchasers 
of used equipment to take up to $50,- 
000 a year in faster write-offs. But the 
Treasury Dept. is net because of 
an estimated loss of around $500-mil- 
lion of tax receipts. 

Some private tax experts have another 

objection. They fear an outbreak of 
dummy sales of used equipment purely 
for tax avoidance. “Everybody would 
be buying and selling used machinery,” 
Joel Barlow told a meeting of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
“and it would be changing hands simply 
for tax purposes.” 
* Cost-of-Living Gimmick—The steel 
industry, backed to some extent by the 
Machinery & Allied Products Institute, 
is arguing for increases in depreciation 
allowances to compensate for rising 
prices of replacements. U.S. Steel 
Corp., for example, says it would need 
$2.15 right now for each $1 of depreci- 
ation allowances if it was to maintain a 
sufficient reserve for replacements. 

“The purpose of depreciation,” says 
Ben Fairless, former chairman of U.S. 
Steel, “is to recover over the lives of 
facilities the dollars originally invested 
in them.” Tax officials ate no quarrel 
with this statement. 

They do, however, take violent excep- 
tion to the further suggestion of the 
steel companies and MAPI that the 
dollars that are thus recovered should be 
sufficient to buy the same amount and 
quality of equipment. No other form of 
capital, they contend, has any such 
guarantee against the effect of rising 
prices. 

If an adjustment is made for owners 
of capital goods, they foresee, the gates 
will be opened to a flood of other spe- 
cial tax devices designed to maintain 
purchasing power. 
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TWO WITNESSES are greeted by Sen. O’Mahoney (left) before testifying at oil inquiry. 
Sen. Margaret Smith protested price hikes; Humble Oil's Pres. Baker defended them. 


Oil Industry Is Still on the Pan 


U.S. Grand Jury is set to begin a broad probe, with 
special emphasis on pricing system. But oilmen can claim fair 
success in blunting Congressional attacks. 


U.S. oil companies, having met with 
fair success in countering charges in 
Washington that the emergency oil-for- 
Europe program is a failure, now are 
preparing to appear in a new drama 
that will open next week 
¢ Broad Inquiry—A U.S. grand jury 
convenes Mar. 4 at Alexandria, Va., at 
the Justice Dept.’s request, to investi- 
gate the production, refining, transpor 
tation, and marketing of petroleum and 
its products (BW—Feb.16'57,p38). 

lhe new inquiry is bound to touch 
on recent imcreases in the price of 
gasoline and fuel oil. And, more 
important, it will dig into the oil 
industry's so-called “market leader” 
pricing system as well. 

Industry critics have long alleged 
that major oil companies have divided 
the country up into pricing zoncs— 
with a different company acting as price 
in each area. A map outlining 
the alleged market division has long 
decorated the office of a leading Justice 
Dept. antitruster. 
¢ Oilmen’s Defense—Oilmen profess 
thev have little to fear from a grand 
jury investigation along this line. They 
say that each company makes its own 
prices and attribute the near uniformity 
in prices to the competitive necessity of 
meeting the price set by the most eff- 
cient company in a particular areca. 


leader 
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As for the investigation of the oil- 
for-Europe program, Frank Porter, 
president of the American Petroleum 
Institute, told Washington newsmen 
last week that congressmen will wind 
up “pinning a rose” on the oil indus- 
try. 

The subsequent growls from Sen. 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D-Wyo.), who 
heads the Senate subcommittee con- 
ducting the inquiry, indicates Porter 
was a bit optimistic in sizing up the 
situation. But even the industry's 
critics have backtracked from earlier 
charges that U.S. oilmen had failed 
to meet their responsibilities to help 
Europe during the Suez oil crisis. 


|. Congressional Inquiries 


When the Senate antitrust and pub- 
lic lands subcommittees opened their 
joint hearing in early February, the in 
dustry was under heavy attack. Ship- 
ments from the U.S. Gulf Coast to 
Europe were described as falling alarm- 
ingly short of the unofficial goal of 500,- 
000 bbl. per day. Pres. Eisenhower 
hinted strongly that federal intervention 
wou'ld be necessary unless more crude 
oil were made available for export by a 
cutback in crude runs at U.S. refin- 
eries and by an increase in produc- 
tion allowables in Texas. Sen. O’Ma- 


honey threatened legislation _ provid- 
ing for federal price control unless 
the 1¢-a-gallon increase in gasoline and 
fuel oil prices was rolled back. 

¢ Miscalculations—But it soon became 
clear that the oil situation in Europe 
wasn’t so gloomy as first predicted. 
High Administration officials testified 
that revised estimates showed that 
Europe would actually receive 80% of 
its oil requirements in the current 
quarter. That’s more than the 75% 
figure that had been set as the goal. 

Members of the O’Mahoney com- 
mittee, and the House Commerce Com- 
mittee, which has been conducting its 
own inquiry, have demanded to know 
why the government “misled” Congress 
and the public into thinking the oil 
supply situation was so critical. 

Retiring Director of Office of Defense 
Mobilization, Arthur S$. Flemming, con- 
ceded that early estimates had been 
unduly pessimistic. The new optimism, 
he said, stemmed from later, more 
reliable figures on actual shipments and 
indications refiners are going along 
with the request to cut back crude 
runs. 
¢ Explanation From Texas—Emest O. 
Thompson, senior member of the 
Texas Railroad Commission, made an 
impressive defense against widespread 
claims that the commission has _re- 
fused to boost Texas production allow- 
ables in the face of the crisis. He 
explained that Texas did raise allow- 
ables by 241,459 bbl. a day in the 
period from November to February. 
Further increases, he said were not 
granted because of inadequate trans- 
portation facilities, and high gasoline 
stocks. 

While in Washington, 
huddled with Flemming and Presi- 
dential Assistant Sherman Adams. A 
few days later, the Texas commission 
boosted the production allowable by 
211,000 bbl. a day. 

Meanwhile, Victor Hansen, the 
Justice Dept.’s antitrust chief, testi- 
fied on Capitol Hill that a close watch 
is being kept on actions of the Middle 
East Emergency Committee, the 16- 
company advisory group that handles 
planning for the oil lift. But he ex- 
pressed confidence that the antitrust 
exemptions granted to MEEC members 
are not being abused. 
¢ Uncertainties—But industry officials 
agree that they aren’t out of the woods 
yet. 

M. J. Rathbone, president of Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, says delivery 
of anything less than 100% of normal 
fuel supplies is bound to hurt Europe 
to some extent. 

And a top government official says 
he still isn’t expecting March shipments 
to average more than 500,000 bbl. 
a day—despite higher production in 
Texas and refinery crude run cut- 


Thompson 
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backs of about 200,000 bbl. a day. 

Some of the increased production 
will go to rebuild depleted stocks. If 
current efforts are successful to divert 
Venezuela oil intended for the U.S. 
to Europe instead, then much of the 
U.S. production increase will replace 
Venezuelan oil on the U.S. East Coast. 

Finally, if the Suez Canal remains 
closed to oil shipments, the strain 
on the oil lift will grow. 


ll. The Price Issue 


The industry’s price increases have 
produced mixed reactions. Even those 
critics who consider the gasoline and 
fuel oil price boosts unjustified. are 
not too disturbed by the 25¢ per bbl. 
hike in crude. Crude prices have gone 
up only once before since 1947. 

* Justifying the Increases—But oilmen 
are having a much more difficult time 
defending the product price increases 
in the face of bulging stocks of gaso- 
line. They justify them on two grounds: 

¢ Despite the supply situation, oil 
product prices must reflect costs. 

¢ Small independent refiners are 
in no position to absorb the crude 
price increases. Sen. Frank Barrett 
(R-W yo.) observed that the major com- 
panies might well have faced antitrust 
charges of squeezing the independents 
out of business if they too hadn't 
passed on the crude price increase. 


ill. What Next? 


Although no anti-oil legislation is 
expected to materialize, sniping at the 
industry continues unabated. 
¢ Threats of Regulation--Florida elec- 
tric utilities, heavily dependent on oil 
and gas, are threatening to convert 
to coal. Rep. Robert L. Sikes, Florida 
Democrat, says he sees “no reason” 
why the oil industry should not be 
subject to the same type of controls 
as natural gas. Rep. Thomas Pelley 
(R-Wash.) says the industry is “‘inviting 
regulation” by its price hikes. 

This sentiment may-be strong enough 
to defeat proposals to ease federal regu- 
lation of natural gas producers. 
¢ Spotlight on Transportation—The oil 
investigations also have served to under- 
line the fact that the nation’s excess oil 
producing capacity—estimated at 2- 
million bbl. a day—far exceeds the avail- 
able facilities to transport it to tide- 
water ports or East Coast refineries. 

As a result, federal officials are giving 
new attention to proposals for big 
pipelines linking Texas to the East 
Coast and to Gulf ports. 

Oilmen have learned something, too. 
Some of them think much of the cur- 
rent criticism of the industry could have 
been avoided if crude oil prices had 
been adjusted frequently as costs went 
up instead of in one big jump. 
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ROGER M. KYES, a GM vice-president, 
has launched tanker venture with . . . 


ROBERT B. ANDERSON, Canadian 
executive. Like a lot of others, they are . . . 


Racing to Build Tankers 


Prospect of rich profits from hauling the world’s petroleum is 
drawing new capital and a new breed of financiers into the booming 


tanker trade. 


Whether the Suez Canal reopens 
shortly or remains closed for months, 
it looks as if there’s a golden future 
for the tanker trade. 

Profits from transporting oil today 
—especially around the African Cape— 
made headlines last week.. At hearings 
in Washington on the European oil lift 
and the recent price increases for crude 
oil and products, there was testimony 
from Asst. Atty. Gen. Victor Hansen 
that certain Greek tanker owners 
“are making $1-million a trip.” 

No one asked if the $1-million 

was net profit. But it conceivably 
could be. 
e Details—There are two main ways 
for tanker owners to make money: 
the single voyage or the time-chartered 
voyage. These days, the big killing 
is going to the single voyage owners. 
For example, a 20,000-dwt. tanker 
hauling oi] from the Persian Gulf 
to the Atlantic coast of France would 
get about $50 a ton for the single trip- 
or $l-million. If labor costs were $75, 
000 and fuel $125,000, the profit would 
be close to $750,000, allowing for 
other minor expenses. If the tanker’s 
capital amortization is complete, then 
this figure is all gravy. The newer 
ships, of course, are still being amor- 
tized, and their profits are less. 

A fully amortized 40,000-dwt. vessel 
should bring its owners even more than 
$750,000, even without a rate as high 
as $50 per ton. And a ship can com- 
plete six to eight vovages in a year. 


Safe, but less rewarding, is the time- 
charter operation. For a new 40,000- 
dwt. tanker, built for $7.2-million, the 
owner can collect perhaps about $4 per 
ton a month for a four- to five-year 
charter. Deducting a month’s income 
for repairs and reconditioning, that’s 
about $1.7-million a year. Out of that, 
net profit should be about $400,000. 
Of course, as one owner points out: 
“You've got the ship, too. That's 
worth $7.2-million if the market holds, 
and you have the advantage of never 
having to scramble for charters.” 
¢ Props—There are two reasons why a 
lot of oil will probably continue to flow 
around the Cape of Good Hope—and 
help the tanker business to prosper 

even after Suez reopens: 

¢ The trend toward use of super- 
tankers—too big, in designs now on the 
boards, to negotiate the canal. 

¢ The oil industry's fear that 
Nasser might be in a position to halt 
Suez traffic again when he sees fit. 

The prospect of so bright a future 
has brought a boom in tanker build- 
ing. In 1956 there was an 8% in- 
crease in the world’s tanker fleet— 
adding 140 vessels and 3.3-million dwt. 
In addition, some 215 ships are sched- 
uled for delivery this year. In the 
meantime, however, the shortage is 
critical. One tanker man points out: 
“It’s the lack of tankers, not the closure 
of the canal, that’s boosting rates.” 
¢ Newcomers—The sanguine outlook 
is also attracting a new breed of tanker 
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financier—the businessman who’s never 
been in shipping before, or touched it 
only from afar. Typical examples are 
Roger M. Kyes, a General Motors vice- 
president, and Robert B. Anderson, 
head of the giant Canadian company, 
Ventures, Ltd. (pictures, page 31). 

l'o be sure, Anderson has been linked 
with oil deals before. But both made 
their debut on the tanker scene by 
helping to form a new outfit, Trinity 
Tanker Corp., to build and operate the 
vessels. 

Their associates include H. Lee 
White, of the law firm of Cadwalader, 
Wickersham & Taft; Dr. C. Y. Chen 
and C. T. Shen, both experienced tanker 
investors, and, as a limited partner, the 
University of Chicago. 
¢ Deals—Trinity already has one shi 
afloat—the 20,000-dwt. Mosoil, which 
set sail Feb. 1 from the Persian Gulf 
with some 20,000 tons of oil for Japan. 
hat trip alone will net Trinity about 
$450,000. 

The Mosoil was time-chartered from 
a Norwegian shipping company in a 
package deal. Trinity loaned the Nor- 
wegians $6.l-million, in return for a 
mortgage on two ships the Norwegians 
wanted to have built. The deal was 
sweetened by the fact that Trinity also 
got one other ship- outright and the 
time-charter rights on the Mosoil. 

I'rinity also contracted with the 
Uddevalla shipyards in Sweden to con- 
struct five 40,500-dwt. tankers, which 
Gulf Oil Corp. will charter at a rate 
sufhcient to bring the owners a good 
return. The first of these vessels is 
to be ready in about two vears. 

here were special circumstances be- 
hind the deal with Uddevalla, which 
had been trying to win big tanker 
contracts for years. Since the vard 
didn’t have cash to expand its building 
berths, Trinity supplied the lack with 
its order for five ships. Uddevalla 
reciprocated by giving Trinity a price 
break—it asked about $170 a ton for 
the five, far below the figures up to 
$100 higher quoted by other builders. 
General Electric will provide power 
units for the Swedish-built vessels. 

l'rinity expects to pay for its new 
hulls in 10 to 15 years. In the mean- 
time, they will be carning profits for 
the backers. 
¢ In the Race—Several 
have been emerging as financiers for 
tanker ventures. Members of Dillon 
Read & Co., Wall Street brokerage 
house, have established the Barracuda 
l'anker Corp. Barracuda has contracted 
for construction in the U.S. of three 
tankers, all chartered by the Union Oil 
Co. of California. 

In London, Tanker Finance, Ltd., 
has been founded by M. Samuel & Co., 
merchant bankers, to finance the build- 
ing of $84-million worth of tankers 
for Shell Petroleum Co. The ships 


other groups 
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will be chartered to Shell for 24-year 
periods at fixed. rates of hire. 

* Vicissitudes—There’s room in the 
tanker business for new capital such 
as this. In the past, freight rate 
fluctuations have deterred financial 
houses from heavy investment. And 
ship owners—except for the giant in- 
dependents, such as Niarchos and 
Onassis—often couldn’t replace their old 
vessels at reasonable costs. A few oil 
companies have even deserted the field. 
“We were too busy with the oil busi- 
ness to worry about handling tankers, 
too,” says one oilman. 

Now, though, with the promise of 
golden profits, ship owners are anxiously 
on the prowl for cash. Still fresh in 
memory is the situation a few years 
ago, when tankers just managed to 
break even, and they want assurance 
that money will be available before 
bidding on shipyard berths that are 
already booked as far as four years 
ahead. The shipbuilders, too, need 
more cash, to expand their facilities, 
and, as in the case of Uddevalla, the 
ship owners often have to pay this 
bill. 
¢ Stretching—All around the globe, 
there are signs of expansion in the 
yards to meet the new demand for 
tankers: 


e In the Bahamas, D. K. Ludwig 
of National Bulk Carriers, Inc., is build- 
ing a yard capable of turning out oil 
tankers of 80,000 dwt. to 100,000 dwt. 

e In Formosa, a U.S. company, 
Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., has made 
a deal to pay $12-million in shipbuild- 
ing equipment and operating capital 
for lease rights to docks at Keelung. 

e In Australia, “‘overseas” interests 
have queried the government about 
introducing tanker construction to the 
southern part of the island continent. 

e In Britain, Furness Shipbuilding 
Co., Ltd., is extending its London 
berths and fitting-out basin to build 
six tankers for Gulf Oil Corp. 

e In the Netherlands, a Rotter- 
dam company is opening a new yard 
to handle two 50,000-dwt. tankers 
under construction for a U.S. buyer. 

¢ In Japan, fresh capital is turing 

the Japanese into the world’s No. 1 
shipbuilders. 
e Back Home—Meanwhile, U.S. pri- 
vate builders are pressuring the Admin- 
istration to reactivate four reserve 
shipyards for stepped-up construction of 
tankers and other freight vessels. The 
companies interested in leasing vards 
include Kaiser, Willamette Iron & Steel, 
Bethlehem, New York Shipbuilding, 
and National Bulk Carriers. 


Another Rosy Economic Report 


After a study of its own, Joint Congressional Economic 
Committee concludes that jobs, output, and purchasing power 
will increase in 1957. 


After a month of hearings and study, 
Congress’ Joint Economic Committee 
this week reached its verdict: The eco- 
nomic outlook for 1957 is good. 

While the committee took cognizance 
of the nervousness that has pervaded 
the business community for the past 60 
days, the report concluded further in- 
creases in employment, production, and 
purchasing power are in prospect. It 
felt that no general easing of inflation- 
ary pressures is in sight. 

The joint committee is charged by 
law with the task of examining the 
President’s Economic Report (BW— 
Jan.26°57,p25) to determine if stated 
objectives of maximum jobs, output, 
and purchasing power of the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 were met by the econ- 
omy. 
¢ The Findings—During 10 days of 
hearings in late January and early Feb- 
ruary, the committee called on govern- 
ment fiscal experts and top economists 
in the country to present their reactions 
to the President’s report and to submit 
their own views on the economic out- 
look. 


The committee agreed with the find- 


ings of its staff that the gross national 
product will hit $435-billion during 
1957 (based on prices prevailing at 
the start of the year) as compared with 
the $412-billion registered for 1956. 

The committee also came up with 
these findings and recommendations: 

(1) The economic expansion during 
1956 was accompanied by widespread 
price increases, which accounted for 
2.8% of the 5.5% increase in GNP. 

(2) Maintaining price stability will 
be a problem in 1957. To curb general 
price increases, the rate of expansion of 
total spending must be held down to 
the rate of increase in real output. 

(3) Taxes should be kept at present 
levels to maintain restraints on total 
demand. But‘there are some groups 
for whom Congress should not make 
tax revision wait until budgetary and 
economic conditions permit general tax 
revision. During the current session, 
Congress should develop a program to 
adjust the tax burdens of new and 
small business (see page 39). 

(4) The federal government should 
exercise economy in its own spending 
programs and should reduce public 
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SS Sinclair Petrolore is the world’s 
largest combination oil and ore car- 
rier. It can move more than 400,000 
barrels of crude oil. Recently, the 
Sinclair Petrolore gained world-wide 
fame by bringing to oil-hungry Europe 
the largest cargo of crude oil ever 
delivered to a European port. 


Profitable sales growth calls for efficient transportation, so Sinclair has moved prudently 
to expand its tanker fleet. With delivery of a ship now building, Sinclair Refining Company 
will have more than doubled the tanker capacity it operated only five years ago. Its modern 
fleet could lift at one time the entire 168 million gallons of gasoline the U.S. uses each day. 
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works spending substantially until in- 
flationary pressures lessen. 

(5) A study should be made of the 
nation’s credit mechanisms and the in- 
stitutional factors that determine the 
effectiveness of credit control, with par- 
ticular attention to the uneven impact 
of monetary restraints. 

(6) The decline in housing starts 
(page 23) for low and middle income 
families during 1956 raises serious ques- 
tions about the adequacy of current 
government programs for promoting 
improvements in housing standards. 
The committee called on the Adminis- 
tration and Congress to come up with 
a better balanced program for advances 
in housing 
¢ Cautionary Note—In its report, the 
committee threw in one note of cau- 
tion; it warned that the outlook could 
change rapidly “in our dynamic econ- 
omy.’ It pointed out that rising con- 
struction costs, coupled with higher in- 
terest rates and declining liquidity, 
prevent realization of present 
business plans for capital replacement 
and expansion.” 

Chmn. Wright Patman (D-Tex.) 
tacked a footnote on to the report in 
which he complained that the Ad- 
ministration is giving more policy 
cmphasis to general tax reduction than 
to cutting the national debt. He de- 
plored the fact that neither the Presi- 
dent’s economic report nor that of the 
joint committee came forth with a “con- 
crete program for debt retirement.” 

In a supplemental view, Sen. Paul 
Douglas (D-Ill.) charged that Treasury 
Secy. Humphrey had failed in his re- 
sponsibility to cut the budget and “has 
tried to pass the buck to Congress to 
cut it without specifying where it should 
be cut.” Douglas recommended post- 
ponement of at least $2-billion in 
military and civilian public works. 
¢ Republican Views—Two Republican 
committee members, Rep. Tom Curtis 
of Missouri and Rep. Clarence Kilburn 
of New York, issued a joint supplemen- 
tal view in which they objected to what 
they termed an overtone in the com- 
mittee report that implied that the fed- 
cral government can plan and direct 
the economy. “We are convinced,” they 
seid, “that the best the federal govern- 
ment can do today is preserve the 
climate under which our private enter- 
prise system can thrive.” 

The only real dissent came from Sen. 
Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) who con- 
tended that the free enterprise system 
rather than the Employment Act should 
get credit for “the economic situation 
we have today.” Goldwater concluded 
that one of the best ways to carry out 
Pres. Eisenhower's request to manage- 
ment and labor to avert a price-wage 
spiral would be to discourage efforts for 
extension of the minimum wage to retail 
and wholesale workers. 
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Money Study Gets Sidetracked 


Pres. Eisenhower's plan for a commission to assess 
financial institutions has bogged down in Congress, where 
nobody seems to agree how it should be done. 


When Pres. Eisenhower, in his State 
of the Union message, asked for a 
monetary commission to study the ade- 
quacy of the nation’s financial institu- 
tions, Congressional approval seemed 
inevitable. 

Then came a resolution by Rep. 
Wright Patman, Texas Democrat who 
has made a career in Congress of fight- 
ing “big money interests” and “Wall 
Street.” He proposed a similar study 
by Congress, and it looked as if both 
requests might be granted. 
¢ Clouds—Now, almost two months la- 
ter, there is doubt whether Congress 
will approve either, At any rate, it is 
almost certain that neither will go 
through in its original form. 

lhe snag can be traced both to pol- 
itics and to pride. Patman and his sup- 
porters among the Democrats don’t 
want to give the President a commis- 
sion of private citizens because they 
say he will name “big bankers” who 
will exonerate Administration policy. 
Then, too, Congress—jealous of its pre- 
rogatives—wants to keep its hand in on 
any study that might provide some 
political mileage. 
¢ Shift--The President first asked for 
a nine-man commission to be composed 
entirely of private citizens he would 
name. This aroused so much opposi- 
tion among congressmen that. the reso- 
lution originally proposed by Republi- 
cans was changed to include two 
representatives from each branch of 
Congress. But it’s evident that it is 
still weighted too much on the side of 
the executive branch to suit the law- 
makers. 

Meanwhile, the Patman resolution 
has languished for two months in the 
Rules Committee, which decides what 
measures will be considered by the 
House. Three hearings have been held, 
but they have been two and three 
weeks apart. 
¢ Foes—The reason for stringing them 
out apparently is to provide time to 
work out a compromise suitable to both 
Congress and the President. Even with 
the backing of House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, Patman is probably bound to 
lose if the Republicans make it a 
partisan issue. And there is every in- 
dication that they will. On the thesis 
that it’s the President’s proposal against 
a Democratic proposal, they plan to go 
down the line against Patman, if his 
resolution reaches the floor. To their 
number, you would have to add a smat- 
tering of conservative Democrats. 


Rep. Howard Smith (D-Va.), chair- 
man of the Rules Committee, led a 
successful fight two years ago to block 
a study of the Federal Reserve Open 
Market Committee by Patman. Chances 
are that Smith would join the opposi- 
tion again, although he refuses to com- 
mit himself. However, he has made it 
known that he would favor a bipartisan 
study, undertaken jointly by the Senate, 
House, and the executive branch, with 
each equally represented. 
¢ And Friend—Patman himself takes 2 
more optimistic view of his chances. 
He feels that grass-roots pressure on 
GOP members, stemming from tight 
money, will induce several of them to 
vote with him. He is counting on Ray- 
burn’s support to hold down Demo- 
cratic defections. But he is resigned to 
opposition from Rules Chmn. Smith 
on the floor. 

There is room for two studies, Pat- 

man thinks. His group could make a 
short-run study and report back to the 
House before the end of the session. 
The other group—an outside commis- 
sion that could be appointed by the 
President without Congressional bless- 
ing—could look to the long term. The 
Administration’s present proposal Pat- 
man describes as a “smoke screen de- 
signed to take the heat off the tight 
money and high interest situation.” 
*« Upper House—The Senate, too, is 
concerned over the tight money market. 
The Democratic leader, Lyndon John- 
son, is known to be considering a 
Senate study similar to that proposed 
by Patman. Many Democrats in the 
Senate consider “tight money” one of 
their best domestic issues. 

Prospects now are that the House 
will refuse Patman again and that Con- 
gress will get around in its own good 
time to approving a compromise—in 
all probability a Hoover Commission- 
type study group, with representatives 
from both branches of Congress and 
bankers and businessmen to be named 
by the President. 

But Patman may have the last word. 
If he is turned down by his House 
colleagues, he has two alternatives: He 
can launch out into a monetary study 
in either the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee or the House Small Business 
Committee. He is already chairman of 
both committees. And those who have 
seen Patman in operation are convinced 
that he could create uproar enough to 
put a real curl in Wall Street’s 
hair. 
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“Say... what are all these out-of-state orders? Our 2 “It’s the result of the call-collect idea that the boss 
men don’t cover those territories regularly, do they?” worked out recently with the telephone company.” 








3 “Think I’ve heard of that. We invite customers to call zy | “Right! They like it. And we like it, too. Builds a 


” 


us collect on orders, deliveries, complaints, and so on.” lot of good will, and it certainly pays off for us 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Call-collect idea 
i — Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 
brings in more Rat Each Aled 


For example: 3 Minutes Minute 
Boston to New York 75¢ 20¢ 


out-of- foun orders Minneapolis to Des Moines 85¢ 25¢ 


Milwaukee to Detroit 90¢ 25¢ 
Pittsburgh to Chicago $115 30¢ 
The call-collect idea is just one of the ways Los Angeles to El Paso, Tex. $19 
Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 








businessmen can use the telephone profitably. 





A telephone representative will be glad to 
discuss specific ideas for your business. Just call BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


your Bell Telephone Company business office. Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 





In Business 


“For Sale” Tacked Up at Last 
On General Aniline; Foes Fight on 


This week, Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell hung an 
ofhcial “for sale” sign ott the huge General Aniline & 
Film Corp. (BW—Dec.1'56,p156). Sealed bids are to be 
opened Apr. 23; the high bidder will take all—75% of 
the dyestuff and chemical maker's common A and com- 
mon B stock. 

Che government is convinced that under the Trading 
With the Enemy Act it is free to dispose of GAF, 
despite legal moves still being pressed to block the sale. 
GAF was seized in 1942; since then its net worth has 
increased to $110-million from $35-million. 

Since 1948, Interhandel Corp., a Swiss holding com- 
pany has been fighting to regain control, denying that it 
was merely a cloak for the German I. G. Farben interests. 
Interhandel’s suit was dismissed by the federal courts 
when it failed to produce a mass of Swiss documents. 
Now it is seeking an injunction to block the sale from 
Federal Judge David M. Pine. But the Justice Dept., 
which has won every major GAF legal battle so far, is 
confident that the sale will go through with no more 
than slight delays. 

. £4 


Capital Expansion, Working Capital 
Got Major Share of Record 1956 Issues 


U.S. corporations last year offered a record $11-billion 
in new securities—up to $800-million over 1955—the 
Securities & Exchange Commission reported this week. 

Biggest gain of all was in the share of proceeds devoted 
to capital expansion and working capital; this $9.6-billion 
contribution to the mushrooming economy topped the 
previous year by $1.7-billion. 

Another $1-billion went to repay bank loans and to 
buy securities and other assets in effecting mergers. Only 
$400-million was used to retire outstanding securities, 
compared with $1.2-billion in 1955. 

\lanufacturing companies led the list of offerings with 
$3.7-billion. 

ee e e 


IBM Plans 2-for-1 Stock Split, 
Paving Way for $200-Million Issue 


International Business Machines this week announced 
plans to offer about $200-million in new stock to its 
shareholders. At the same time, the board greased the 
ways for the sale by proposing a 2-for-] stock split. 
Stockholders will vote on both projects at the annual 
meeting, April 30. 

Wall Street had been expecting an IBM split for 
some time, the betting was that it would be in the range 
of 10-for-l to 25-for-l. On the day the more limited 
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split was announced, the stock fell to $520 at the close, 
from an earlier $535. The company offered no explana- 
tion for leaving the stock in the relatively high $260 
area, even after the split. Many feel that this could 
discourage wide investment. 


A. M. Byers Co. has set May 7 for a stockholders vote 
on a proposed 3-for-] stock split. Each existing share of 
no-par common would be split into three of $3 par. 
Byers recapitalization plan also includes creation of a 
new class of preferred stock and a higher ceiling on 
authorized indebtedness. 


Dissidents at Penn-Texas, Fairbanks, Morse 


Cross-Pollinate Control Battles 


The dissidents’ fight for control of Penn-Texas Corp. 
has grown hotter (BW—Feb.16°57,p42). At midweek, 
the stockholders’ committee headed by Alfons Landa, 
Washington attorney and chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of Fruehauf Trailer Co., announced it would wage 
a “vigorous” proxy battle for control of the industrial 
polyglot headed by Leopold D. Silberstein. It’s probable 
that the dissident slate for the board, due soon, will in- 
clude Landa and Robert H. Morse, Jr., president of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Silberstein seeks control of 
this Chicago maker of heavy equipment. Morse says he 
personally has contributed $80,000 to Landa’s committee. 

This committee has brought two suits against Silber- 
stein and his associates. One filed this week charges that 
they made more than $1.8-million at the expense of the 
company in the acquisition by Penn-Texas of 130,000 
shares of Fairbanks stock by financier Jacques Sarlie at 
prices above the market. The other suit says the com- 
pany lost at least $]-million in a sale-leaseback deal in- 
volving Liberty Aircraft Products Corp., a P-T subsidiary 
(BW—Feb. 23°57,p128). 

Meanwhile, Silberstein claims to own 46.2% of Fair- 
banks stock and has announced his slate of seven direc- 
tors. The Fairbanks management this week mailed its 
own proxy solicitations. 


A stockholder committee claiming to control 25% of 
common and preferred stock has opened a battle for 
control of Metal & Thermit Corp. ‘The group now has 
six of the 12 M&T directors, and seeks to add four more. 


In more peaceful areas of corporate affairs, a merger 
has been approved by directors of Harris-Seybold Co. and 
Intertype Corp., both major makers of printing equip- 
ment. Stockholders of both companies will vote this 
spring on the deal, which is on a basis of five shares of 
Harris-Seybold for six of Intertype. . . . Stockholders will 
vote Mar. 29 on the proposed merger of Whirlpool- 
Seeger Corp. and Birtman Electric Co. 


Physical expansions: The Federal Power Commission 
has been asked to certify $61.5-million in new facilities 
for Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. . . . Carter Oil 
Co., a Jersey Standard subsidiary, plans $56-million cap- 
ital spending this year. .. . / Armco Steel Corp. will spend 
$50-million to expand its plants at Ashland, Ky., and 
Houston. 
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An age is born 


More than 24,000,000 U.S. babies have been born in 

the past six years — born into a whole new age of science and 
technology. They will see our standard of living doubled 
before they are middle-aged. 


They’ll cut their eyeteeth on satellites, and take for granted 
the conquest of new frontiers, with atomic power under the 
hood and outer space their destination. 


Millions of manhours are daily going into technological 
Research and Development. To keep abreast of this 
dynamic progression of change calls for the most 
advanced production information available. 


No other machine tool builder in the world can equal Jones & 
Lamson’s industry-wide experience in increasing efficiency and 
reducing costs with high-velocity production equipment. 


the man who needs 
a new machine tool 
is already paying 
for it 


) 
il) JONES & LAMSON wacnine comPANY - 503 CLINTON ST. - SPRINGFIELD, VT. 


Turret Lathes - Fay Automatic Lathes - Milling & Centering Machines - Thread & Form Grinders +» Optical Comparators « Threading Dies & Chasers 





TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 
GIVE YOU THESE BENEFITS 

* compactness and light weight 

* unequaled radial load capacity 
+ low starting and running friction 
+ low unit cost 
* run on hardened shafts 
+ allow larger and stiffer shafts 


Many good turns a day! 


Power steering has brought new ease and simplicity to driving. In power 
steering mechanisms, Torrington Needle Bearings have brought sim- 
plicity and economy of design, assembly and maintenance. 

Especially preferred for this type of application, Needle Bearings 
offer unusual service dependability with a compactness unequaled by 
any other anti-friction bearing of comparable capacity. Compact in 
themselves, they also contribute to compact housing design and the use 
of larger, stronger shafts. They retain lubricant effectively, minimizing 
service requirements. 

Such features have led to the use of Torrington Needle Bearings in a 
variety of automotive applications; transmissions, steering knuckles, 
brakes, clutches, hydraulic pumps and many others. For engineering 
assistance, talk to your Torrington representative. Catalog on request. 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, Torrington, Conn., South Bend 21, Ind. 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


NEEDLE * SPHERICAL ROLLER © TAPERED ROLLER * CYLINDRICAL ROLLER + BALL © NEEDLE ROLLERS © THRUST 
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A shift in the corporate tax burden—a tax cut for smaller companies 
to be offset by higher taxes on the bigger ones—is gaining support in Con- 
gress. It’s too early to tell definitely what will come of the idea. But the 
move, largely from the Democratic side, is being taken seriously. In fact, 
backers of the Administration’s bill to postpone the scheduled Apr. 1 cuts 
in the cerporate income tax and in certain excises are reconsidering their 
earlier plans te rush through this extension legislation. 


The highlights of the plan: Cut the corporate normal tax, which applies 
to all profits, from the present 30% rate to 22%. Then, raise the surtax, 
which applies to profits in excess of $25,000, from the present level of 
22% to 31%. What this amounts to is a reversal of the present normal and 
surtax rates, with an extra percentage point added at the surtax level. The 
new combined normal and surtax rate would be 53% instead of 52%. 


It’s the Fulbright scheme. Sen. Fulbright, (D-Ark.) proposed it as an 
aid to small business. Fulbright has now lined up 35 co-sponsors—26 Demo- 
crats and nine Republicans. That’s a big bloc in the Senate and he is 
counting on still more support from others. 


Here’s how the shift would work in terms of tax burden: 


Companies with profits under $225,000 would pay lower taxes than 
now. The maximum relief would come at $25,000 of income. At this 
level, the tax now is $7,500. The plan would cut it to $5,500—save $2,000. 


Companies with profits over $225,000 would pay more than under pres- 
ent law. At the $500,000 level, the increase would be $2,750. At $100- 
million, the extra would be $997,750. 


Here’s how it works on the revenue side: 

The switch in normal and surtax rates, without the extra one percentage 
point at the surtax level, would cost the Treasury upwards of $400-million. 
That was the original Fulbright proposal, but it met opposition because of 
the revenue loss at a time when the budget balance is so slim. 

The 31% surtax more than wipes out this estimated revenue loss. Fact 
is, experts figure it might add some $20-million net to receipts. 


Fulbright’s strategy is to offer the scheme as an amendment to the cor- 
porate income and excise tax extension bill when it comes to the Senate from 
the House. The maneuver can’t be tried in the House, since the bill will 
be acted on there under a gag rule, barring amendments. 


The result will be a delay on the extension bill. It will be held back in 
the House until late in March, in the hope that the Senate might reject 
the Fulbright bill rather than run the risk of a delay beyond the Apr. 1 
deadline, when the corpcrate income rate is slated to drop to 47%, from 
52%. But the Fulbright camp figures it has the answer to this. 


A split up of the bill will be proposed. Fulbright would be willing to go 
ahead and vote the excise rate extension as a separate bill. This would 
avoid the confusion that would result if rates went down Apr. 1 and then 
were raised back up a short while later. The corporate extension would 
then be handled as a separate bill. And the time of enactment would not 
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be important, since this measure could apply retroactively. As noted above, 
it is too early to tell what will happen. But the move is gathering steam. 


Upwards of $750-million more in military pay is involved in new Penta- 
gon plans slated to go to Congress shortly. 


Aim is to hold skilled technicians in the service—aircraft repair men, 
electronics experts, etc. Under existing pay scales, the services are finding it 
extremely difficult to persuade men they have trained in these fields to 
reenlist. The technicians can go into private employment at much higher 
wages and the Pentagon’s answer is to offer a competitive pay system. 


Congress may balk at this time. Such an increase in manpower costs 
would thin down the Treasury’s estimated budget surplus. 


Many new names and faces are showing up in the Administration. They 
are mostly in what’s called the second echelon—Assistant Secretaries— 
important in making policy as well as administering it. Pentagon changes 
have been the most conspicuous. 


Murray Snyder, 45, Assistant Press Secretary to the President, will take 
over as Asst. Secy. of Defense for Public Affairs, replacing Robert T. Ross, 
who resigned under pressure from Congress. This will put a professional 
news man at the head of military public relations. 


Mansfield Sprague, 45-year-old Connecticut lawyer and GOP leader, 
is the new Asst. Secy. for International Security Affairs. 


Perkins McGuire, 53, former textile and department store executive, 
now is in charge of supply and logistics. 


Frank D. Newbury, 77, a retired Westinghouse vice-president, takes 
over the new spot of Asst. Secy. for Research & Engineering. This heads 
up the merged fields of research and development and applications engi- 
neering. The merger had Hoover Commission backing. 


Dewey Short, 58, defeated GOP congressman from Missouri, has been 
picked for the post of Asst. Secy. of the Army for Civil-Military Affairs. 


As for Defense Secy. Wilson’s own plans, associates speculate that 
he will stay on until summer—after Congress has acted on the new military 
budget—and then retire. Names now most mentioned as Wilson’s successor 
are Gen. Alfred Gruenther and U.N. Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge. 


The Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare, under Secy. Folsom, gets 
three new top men, all rated as “modern Republicans.” 

John A. Perkins, 42, president of Delaware University, is the new 
Under Secy. for HEW. 

Elliot Richardson, 36, Boston lawyer, is the Asst. Secy. in charge of 
drafting HEW’s legislative programs. At one time he was a clerk in the 
office of Supreme Court Justice Frankfurter. 

Edward Foss Wilson, 52, of the Wilson meat packing family, takes 
over the post of Asst. Secy. in charge of the 12 regional offices. ; 
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where business 

prospers 

Scores of industries have grown to 
greatness in Wisconsin, many to 
world-leading stature and renown. 
They proclaim, by their very num- 
bers, their diversity, their strength, 
that they have grown in an atmos- 
phere conducive to prosperity. 


The nation-wide reputation of 
Wisconsin for good government 
and good citizenship is easily ex- 
plained. The state has never been 
debt-ridden. It’s against the law. 
And, speaking of law, Wisconsin’s 
crime rate ranges from 5% to 80% 
lower than the nation’s, averaging 


Another Wisconsin asset, 
vital to Industry and Home— 


plenty of 


Vvitiwl GAS 


at low rates 


thivnn Oras 


youllbe WELCOME 
IN 
WISCONSIN ! 


59% lower than the national rate. 


Wisconsin knows how recreation re- 
creates jaded nerves. It’s easy to 
relax here, with ten thousand fish- 
filled lakes and streams, unspoiled 
woods and play-places, fine climate. 


where wholesome family 
life molds the community 
Wisconsin citizens are home-folks, 
and are thrifty. Of 967,448 homes, 
613,959 are owner-occupied. That’s 
63%. The U.S. average is 51%. 


Wisconsin people support churches 
and schools. In 1955 there were 
2,120 churches and synagogues, 
averaging some 718 members each. 


available from: 


The state is authoritatively rated 
fourth in quality of public school 
education. There are 6,565 ele- 
mentary and 581 secondary schools, 
42 vocational schools, 65 insti- 
tutions of higher learning. This, 
you'll agree, provides an environ- 
ment that makes life richer. 


It is readily available in Wisconsin. 


“The people of Wisconsin extend 

a most hearty welcome to you and 
to your business.” 

—Vernon W. Thomson 

P GOVERNOR 


For further data, write to the Wisconsin 
Division of Industrial Development, Office 
of the Governor, Madison, Wisconsin. 


MADISON GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. ¢ MILWAUKEE GAS LIGHT CO. 

NATURAL GAS DISTRIBUTORS, INC. © STOUGHTON LIGHT & FUEL Co. 

WISCONSIN FUEL AND LIGHT CO. « WISCONSIN MICHIGAN POWER CO. 

WISCONSIN NATURAL GAS CO. « WISCONSIN POWER AND LIGHT CO, 
WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE CORP. 
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How to make ‘‘Foul Weather’”’ Friends 


rr . When repairing power lines in wind and rain, sleet or snow, there’s 
_ no room for fair weather friends—equipment included. 
- 


& 
~ 


—. Take the linemen’s suits pictured above. It’s essential they provide 
warm, comfortable protection and full freedom of action. They also 
must be long wearing and retain their bright color for safety through 
visibility. That’s why theyre made of a fine count fabric proofed 
with PLIOFLEX. 


Pliofiex 


general purpose 
synthetic rubber 


PLIOFLEX is a general purpose, synthetic rubber. It’s applied to the 


fabric because it readily forms a lightweight, waterproof, abrasion- 
resistant coating that remains soft and flexible, even at low 
temperatures, and does not discolor with age or exposure to 


CHEMICAL the elements. 


Fe, Proofed goods is only one of many applications for 
GO oD i4 y FAR PLIOFLEX. Where can you use its ease of process- 
é ing plus excellent physical properties and durable 
D! Vi S | 2) N light color to advantage? For details write to: 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. C-9415, Akron 16, Ohio. 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DEPARTMENT 


Pliotiex, Plolite, Piio-Tul, Pliovic -T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Compa 


CHEMIGUM «+ PLIOFLEX «+ PLIOLITE + PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC + WING-CHEMICALS 


> 








AUTOS: “The changes made by General Motors in its policies 


. . - Will serve as a guidepost to a new era in factory-dealer re- 


lations throughout the industry.” 


Harlow H. Curtice, GM president 


OIL: “Our dealer relation problem should be solved by free, frank, 


and friendly discussion—not by appeals to government.” 
]. A. Miller, marketing manager, Esso Standard Oil Co. 


APPLIANCES: “Dealers represent the very lifeblood of our exist- 
ence, and it would be foolhardy for us to march contrary to their 


best interests.” 


C. W. Theleen, manager for customer relations, General Electric Appliance @ TV Div. 


Dealers off the Hot Spot 


Events of the past year have driven a lot of manu- 
facturers, including auto, oil, and appliance com- 
panies, into dealers’ arms. The question is: How long 


will the harmony continue? 


UCH EXPRESSIONS of solicitude as 
those quoted above from three im- 
portant companies in key consumer 
industries represent more than the or- 
dinary concern that manufacturers dis- 
play toward their dealer organizations. 
Because of the distribution problems 
that prompted them, they amount to 
open recognition, by the producers, of a 
change in supplier-dealer relationships 
that has been building up for at least 
the past year. 
Behind that change lies a series of 
events that has already: 
¢ Raised dealer relations—always a 
problem—to the top levels of manage- 
ment policymaking in some industries. 
¢ Given the whole study of distri- 
bution and its direction and control an 
urgency that it hasn’t had for years. 
¢ Brought manufacturer and dealer 
practices into the political spotlight 
again, with the 85th Congress almost 
certain to make distribution a prime 
subject for investigation—if not for 
more legislation. 


|. Dealers’ Revolt? 


It is too early and probably too dra- 
matic to say that what has happened is 
the direct result of a successful revolt 
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of dealers. But events of the past few 
months suggest that dealers’ voices—at 
least in autos, appliances, and oil—are 
being listened to with much more re- 
spect nowadays. 

¢ Auto Industry—In autos, there was 
last year’s successful dealer push for 
passage of the O’Mahoney bill, which 
put a federal law over relations between 
dealers and manufacturers. This push 
was a major reason for the auto indus- 
try’s first basic change in its franchise 
system in many years (BW —Mar.3’56, 
p104). 

This year, for the first time in history, 
presidents of the four top auto com- 
panies found it politic to address the 
National Automobile Dealers Assn. 
meeting in San Francisco, where the 
dealers won renewed expressions of the 
manufacturers’ concern about their wel- 
fare (BW—Feb.2’57,p25). 

GM’s Harlow Curtice told them: 

“Our new distribution policies . . . 
all were to the benefit of the dealer 
and, we believe, to the ultimate benefit 
of the retail customer.” 
¢ Still Under Pressure—Even with the 
fuctory-dealer rapprochement, pressures 
are still being brought to bear on 
auto companies. General Motors’ vice- 
president for distribution, William F. 


Hufstader, recently hurried to Little 
Rock, Ark., to object to a proposal be- 
fore the legislature to license dealers 
and regulate relations with factories. 

The bill would establish a commis- 
sion of franchised dealers with the 
power to license other dealers as well as 
to license factories to do business in 
Arkansas. Hufstader called it a prime 
example of “class legislation,” giving 
dealers practically a lifetime franchise 
regardless of performance. 

“No manufacturer,” he said, “would 
risk termination or nonrenewal of a 
franchise, no matter how inimical the 
dealer’s conduct might be to the manu- 
facturer and the public, if he faced the 

rospect of the loss of right to do 
Solin in Arkansas.” 

¢ Appliance Industry—In appliances, 
too, dealers have won some concessions, 
though not nearly so sweeping as those 
in autos. 

Earlier this year at least three manu- 
facturers—General Electric, Whirlpool- 
Seeger, and Westinghouse—announced 
plans that alter their builder sales poli- 
cies. 

Builder sales are those made either 
directly by the factory or through dis 
tributors and dealers to residential con- 
struction projects. Dealers raised a din 
of complaints that factories were sell- 
ing appliances to builders at prices 
that the dealers claim were often be- 
low wholesale factory prices. Dealers 
said these appliances (1) were being sold 
at stiff discounts in quantities as little 
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TOP LEVEL 
DECISION: 


Let’s borrow 


on inventory 


More and more executives of both 
large and small concerns are realizing 
the financial logic of putting 

inventory to work. The cash tied 

up in inventory strips the business of 
working capital and hampers 


efficient operation and growth. 


Douglas-Guardian’s ‘Traveling Credit’’ 
makes it possible to borrow on 
inventory and return these dollars 

to working capital. We issue 
warehouse receipts on merchandise 
stored at your plant or in 
distributors’ locations. These receipts, 
turned over to your bank or 

lending agency, become sound 
collateral for a loan. Borrow 
thousands or hundreds of thousands 
on a rotating basis as your 

business follows its course. Mail the 


coupon for more details. 


Ob bp by by bp be bl 


: 
: 
: 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


118 N. Front Street, New Orleans |, Louisiana 


C) Please have your representative call us for 
an appointment. 


(1) Send us information on Field Warehousing. 


Individual’s Name eiiieianendic, VOU 





Company Name a 
a —a FS 


City ee State 
BW-3-2-7 
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. . . we strongly feel that. 
the general industry prac- 
tices in builder sales have 
been inherently wrong’ .. .” 
STORY starts on p. 43 


as one appliance to a builder and (2) 
were finding their way in large numbers 
into retail distribution channels. 

Under the newly announced policies 
—timed to coincide with the annual 
convention of the National Appliance & 
Radio-TV Dealers Assn. meeting in 
January—the manufacturers will limit 
builder sales to bona fide construction 
projects and only specified minimum 
quantities (in the case of GE, 50 of 
any one appliance or 100 of assorted 
appliances) will be eligible for special 
discounts. 
¢ Builder Sales—The Westinghouse 
statement said: “We feel strongly that 
the general industry practices in builder 
sales have been inherently wrong. In 
some cases the distributor, with the fac- 
tory’s concurrence, has bypassed the 
dealer completely.” 

At the NARDA convention in Chi- 
cago, where manufacturer-dealer confer- 
ences were tried out for the first time, 
C. W. Theleen, GE’s manager of cus- 
tomer relations for major appliances, 
explained in detail the company’s 
policy on builder sales, but not without 
commenting that: “Historically, then, 
we can say that appliance dealers hav« 
neither been willing, anxious, nor abk 
to take any great part of the responsi- 
bility of helping the manufacturer in- 
troduce new and revolutionary items— 
that, on the other hand, the builder has 
been...” 
¢ Factory Service—The spread of cen- 
tralized factory servicing of TV sets and 
appliances, in which the company takes 
on most of the responsibility for pro- 
viding service, has also come under fire 
from appliance dealers. Carried to an 
extreme, they see it as another threat 
to their reason for existence. 

As a direct result of complaints, GE 
late last year altered or canceled a 
series of consumer ads in Life and the 
Saturday Evening Post which some 
dealers and independent servicemen 
had interpreted as a slap at them. 

In recent weeks, RCA, GE, and 
Philco have all attempted to placate 
dealers’ fears that the servicing function 
will become nationally centralized to 
such a degree that it might eliminate 
one of the reasons why customers 
should presumably prefer authorized 
dealers rather than discount houses. 

Philco says its centralized factory serv- 
icing is being confined to 16 metropoli- 
tan centers, to care for the appliances 
that are sold outside regular dealer 


AAA 4 4 fro hr tr tr hn bn ben trtrd channels. GE says its new factory serv- 
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\ ” 
wings 


The Finest Products 
Made with Aluminum 


de with 


REYNOLDS 


ALUMINUM 


—from 
Reynolds Aluminum 
rolled plate 


New uses and applications can make an 
old idea as new as tomorrow. Here’s an 
aircraft wing hollowed out in the way our 
ancestors hollowed a tree to make a boat. 


The wing-half shown here was made from a 
single aluminum plate. This wing has been 
sculptured —shaped in one piece so that 
conventional spars and stringers and rivets 
are eliminated. Huge machines have chewed 
out the excess weight — yet have left a 
pattern which retains tremendous strength. 
The result is a perfectly smooth, rivetless 
outer surface —completely unitized inner 
construction. 
This is another example of the way aluminum 
becomes an important part of the answer to 
hundreds of problems each year —it may 
suggest aluminum possibilities to you. For 
information or assistance on making your 
products better with aluminum cal! the 
Reynolds branch office near you, or write 
Reynolds Metals Company, P.O. Box 1800-GA, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. 

See ‘CIRCUS BOY", Reynolds exciting dramatic series, 

Sundays on NBC-TV 


Another way 


REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 


helps cut costs, 


Baalelaeh A.-M clmelelelead— 
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INTO CONCRETE 


Up in the tower of a big central-mix concrete plant ai 

George M. Brewster Co., this man’s one-fingered punch 

fixes the exact amount of water measured into a batch 

for the giant 5S-yard ready-mix truck being loaded below. 

Control of water is the one most important problem in 

making strong concrete. Two-thirds of the country’s con- 
crete manufacturers solve this problem with water meters . . . 
and most of these meters are Neptune Auto-Stops. Just push 
buttons to set the quantity desired. The meter shuts off auto- 
matically. 


For your business, too, Neptune may have a better way to meas- 
ure and control. Through research, new products and the growth 
of its subsidiaries, Neptune now means more than just meters. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY, 19 West SOth Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


for a better / measure of profit 


DIVISIONS and PRODUCTS 
Neptune Meter Co., Neptune Meters, Lid. / liquid meters 
Revere Corporation of America / aircraft instruments & wire 
Superior Meter Co. / gas meters 
Cox & Stevens / electronic scales 
Electronic Signal Co., Inc. / toll collection equipment 
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“ .. the improvement may 
also be a result of an eco- 
nomic tide in the dealers’ 
favor...” 

STORY starts on p. 43 


ice branches in Columbus, Toledo, and 
Fort Wayne are designed chiefly for 
testing and sales purposes—and are not 
to be construed as a pattern for the 
company as a whole. 

¢ Oil Industry—Oil companies have 
also been feeling the pressure of dealer 
unrest. They have become involved in 
complaints by dealers as a result of 
scattered price wars. Some of them 
face Federal Trade Commission charges 
of price discrimination, through special 
allowances to some dealers and not to 
others (BW—Oct.6'56,p146). 

Before the Suez crisis grabbed the 
headlines, National Petroleum News, a 
McGraw-Hill publication, called dealer 
relations the touchiest subject in oil 
marketing today, with 1957 almost sure 
to be the vear “for the greatest strides 
ever made in relations between sup- 
pliers and their dealers.” 

This renewed interest in dealer rela- 
tions has many of the major oil com- 
panies reviewing their basic policies on 
dealers. It was one reason why Esso 
Standard last fall reissued a statement 
of policy assuring dealers that “the 
Esso dealer customer is free to run his 
business as he sees fit.” 


il. Just a Truth? 


Naturally, you still find dealers who 
complain of certain manufacturer prac- 
tices and express fear that the promises 
at the policy level won’t be carried out 
at the operating level. 

For the most part, though, dealers 
say they are experiencing better rela- 
tions with manufacturers than have 
existed for some time. 

Partly this may be a result of their 
kicking up their heels. You can’t over- 
look the fact, for instance, that the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee acknowl- 
edges it is planning investigations of 
both oil and appliance distribution 
policies on the strength of complaints 
that it says it has received from deal- 
ers and independent distributors. 

But the improvement may also be a 
result of an economic tide in the deal- 
ers’ favor. 
¢ Brand Battles—All three industries in 
question—autos,* appliances, and oil— 
have gone through a competitive battle 
among manufacturers that has left scars 
still unhealed. 

For months, it was the dealers who 
bore the brunt of the battle as each 
manufacturer sought to get a bigger 
share of the market. In the overpro- 
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Command performance for safety—the Studebaker Golden Hawk puts you in 
command with a built-in supercharger for extra power the instant you need it... 
puts you in command with Twin Traction for driving power in both rear wheels... 
and puts you in command with the most effective brakes. Put yourself in command 


of a Golden Hawk at your dealer’s, today! 


Studebaker-Packard 


CORPORATION 


Whe fide y Workmanship COMA (fee! 





For larger offices, the 4200 electric 


model ...stamps and seals 300 letters 


in two minutes! 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 101 cities 
in the U. S. and Canada 
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Now eyery office 
can have one! 


@ Even if you average $1 a day or less for postage 
—you can have a DM, desk-model postage meter, 
@ The DM prints postage—any amount, for any 
kind of mail, directly on the envelope. With a 
dated postmark that helps speed your mail 
through the postoffice. Prints a small ad, too, if 
you like. Even handles parcel post. 

@ There's a moistener for sealing envelopes. 

A whole day’s mail can be stamped and sealed in 
a few minutes. Anybody can use a postage meter, 
save mailing time—and postage. 

® The postage meter is set by the postoffice for 
any amount of postage you need. Your postage in 
a meter is protected from damage, loss, misuse, 
and is automatically accounted for. 


®@ There's a postage meter model for every 
office, large or small. Ask the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office to show you. Or send coupon 
for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall 
chart of Postal Rates, with parcel 
post map and zone finder. 


Prrney-Bowes, INc. 
1432 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Send free booklet( ) Postal Rate Chart( ) to 


Name. 





Address 








“ .. ‘all of this makes the 
manufacturer . . . more im- 
portant, while you and | be- 
come less important’. . .” 

STORY starts on p. 43 


duction that resulted from the market 
race, goods slopped over into retail out- 
lets that compete with regular dealers 
—such outlets as bootleg auto lots, ap- 
pliance discount houses, and off-brand 
oil price-cutters. 

In the end, though, manufacturers 
began feeling the effects of this over- 
loading of the distribution channels: 

¢ In appliances, as a dealer spokes- 
man says, “The manufacturers have just 
got tired—they lost a lot of blood.” 

¢ In autos, not only did the makers 
have to cut production—which hurt 
their profits last year—but they also saw 
a major threat to the franchise system 
that gives them unique contro] over 
production scheduling. 

e Oil companies, caught between 
dealer grips over price wars and anti- 
trust interpretations that tend to tie 
their hands in solving them, became 
concerned that their marketing setups 
would have to be changed. 
¢ Not Over Yet—It is still open to 
——. though, whether dealers in 
these industries have achieved a 
permanent change in manufacturers’ 
attitudes on distribution problems or 
whether present good relations are 
simply a truce in a long-term battle. 

One appliance dealer, for instance, 
thinks the distribution pattern in his 
industry will continue to change. 
George Johnston, a Minneapolis dealer, 
told his colleagues that dealers will 
have to live with these shifts: 

e The creation of a stable, year- 
round appliance market that deempha- 
sizes the need for creative selling. 

¢ Customer reliance on “big brand 
names. 

¢ A relative decline in the need 
for servicing because appliances will be 
more “trouble-free.” 

e The fact that more and more 
people buy credit, rather than the 
services of any particular dealer. 

All of this, says Johnston, makes “the 
manufacturer . . . more important, while 
you and I have become less impor- 
tant... .” 

Automobile distribution is calm today 
compared with a year ago, but it still 
has quirks that worry the industry. 
GM's Curtice told NADA he believes 
bootlegging this year will increase, rather 
than decrease. This means that super- 
market dealers—who sell more than one 
brand of new cars and get them through 
leakages in the regular franchise system 
—are still a threat to regular dealers in 
some areas. END 
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In Marketing 


Big Four Ad Agencies Hold 
Leads, Thanks to Lusty Gains 


The top advertising agencies last year registered new 
gains and stayed ahead of the pack. According to the 
annual roundup published by Advertising Age this week, 
the 34 biggest agencies in the U.S. and Canada—those 
with billings of $25-million and up—pushed their total 
billings to almost $2.4-billion in 1956, from close to 
$2.1-billion in 1955. 

Three agencies had billings of more than $200-million: 
J. Walter Thompson, with $255-million; McCann-Erick- 
son, with $219-million, and Young & Rubicam, which 
just tipped the $200-million mark. Close behind was 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, with $194.5-million. 

Significantly, these four accounted for 46% of the 
total growth of the whole group of 34. All the top four 
except BBD&O reported big billings abroad. And the 
figures showed that since 1955 Young & Rubicam and 
McCann-Erickson had swapped places. 


Legislature Makes Life Difficult 


For Trading Stamps in Tennessee 


Despite the best efforts of Tennessee housewives 
(BW —Feb.16°57,p80), the state legislature has passed a 
bill that will make it extremely costly for trading stamp 
plans to operate in that state. It doubles the annual 
privilege tax—now $300—on stamp companies and places 
a 2% gross receipts tax on merchants giving stamps. 
The Tennessee House approved the bill last week by a 
huge 87-5 majority after it had sailed through the Senate 
by a 28-2 vote. 

Gov. Frank Clement has given no clue to his reaction. 
Sources close to him think he’ll let the measure become 
law without his signature. 

If he does, the stamp companies involved are sure to 
challenge the law’s constitutionality in the courts. 

A clue to what the fighting is about: Premium Practice, 
a trade publication, estimated last week that trading 
stamp companies sold about $350-million worth of 
stamps to retailers in 1956, a 75% increase over 1955, 
according to that magazine. It estimates that stamps 
were given with some $16-billion worth of retail sales, 
against around $10.6-million the year before. 


Food Fair to Sell Nonfood Items 
In Unit Nestling Next to Market 


Food Fair Stores will soon launch a new venture in 
nonfood selling. In the next week or so it will open up a 
unit, called Sav’Fair, to sell clothing, small appliances, 
drugs, and household wares. Sav’Fair will be right next 
to a new Food Fair supermarket in a shopping center 
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in Clearwater, Fla. It will share a mall with the food 
store, and will be its twin in size. 

Trade observers view this experimental project as an 
effort by the big food chain to get nonfoods out of super- 
markets while still covering the nonfood field. ‘The 
much-talked-of deal with Alexander's Department Stores, 
based in New York City’s borough of the Bronx (BW— 
Nov.10°56,p62), would have accomplished the same end 
if it had gone through. Some observers guess that the 
Sav’Fair unit may be Food Fair's way of showing how 
successful such a tie-in may be. The project suggests 
that the food chain may still hope to persuade other 
softgoods retailers to join it in some key locations. 

Food Fair officials are saying little about the Clear- 
water experiment at the moment. The company is set- 
ting up a new division of Food Fair Stores—but not a 
separate subsidiary—to run the nonfood unit. If the 
Florida project works, Food Fair will try the same tactic 
in other locations. 

Sav’Fair will serve another purpose: Besides selling 
nonfoods, it will also act as redemption center for the 
food company’s stamp plan. 


* * . 


Supermarket, Mail Order House 
Team to Boost Sales of Both 








Two big chains—Aldens (mail order and retail) and 
National Tea Co. (food)—have joined forces in another 
venture at “mixed retailing.” Within the next two 
months, Aldens will set up catalog order desks in four 
National Tea stores in Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois. 

The catalog department will be entirely under Aldens’ 
management. The company will supply a clerk, cash 
register, fixtures, and some merchandise for on-the-spot 
sales. Such merchandise won't compete with anything 
National Tea sells, and it will be scaled to supermarket 
impulse buying. 

Both companies look for increased traffic as a result. 
Aldens wants to make catalog purchases easily accessible 
in rural markets where there are no catalog stores. Na- 
tional Tea Pres. H. V. McNamara (who is also a director 
of Aldens) says: “We're just running another service for 
our customers.” 

Financial arrangements are still being worked out, but 
the setup will probably be similar to arrangements Na- 
tional already has with bakeries operating in its stores. 
National charges them a minimum rent, collects a per- 
centage of sales. 


Marketing Briefs 


Gulf Oil Corp. joined the ranks of three-grade gaso- 
line marketers this week (BW—May12'56,p51). It will 
offer new Gulf Crest plus No-Nox and Good Gulf. 


Operation Earlybird, started by Ideal ‘Toy Corp. in 
1956, will be stepped up this year. Under the plan, the 
company offers discounts of up to 10% to distributors— 
and large retailers who buy direct—if they buy its prod- 
ucts in the first three months of the year. This will help 
keep Ideal on a year-round production schedule. The 
economies that result permit the discounts. 
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COMPANIES 


“PEOPLE like a nice clean place to park,” says Luther Matthews, Allright operator in Memphis. 


“YOU CAN'T take one plan and carry it “THIS entrance is as close as we could get 
over to another piece of property.” it to where the customer wants to go.” 


% 
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Streamlined techniques for get- 
ting a car off the streets (pic- 
tures) have helped build the 
Houston-based Allright Parking 
System into one of the nation’s 
biggest. 


One trademark of the U.S. city to- 
day is the motorist, frustrated for lack 
of a place to park, driving vicious cir- 
cles around and around downtown 
blocks. The Allright Parking System 
has fattened into one of the nation’s 
biggest by getting more of these hap- 
less drivers off the streets—and into its 
parking lots and garages—than most of 
the competition. 

Allright runs 464 parking facilities 
in 48 cities flung across the map of 17 
U.S. states and one province of Can- 
ada. ‘The Canadian location (Vancou- 
ver, B.C.) is an exception to the geo- 
graphical rule—most of the system lies 
in Southern or Border states, or in the 
far Southwest. Typically, the latest ad- 
ditions were Brownsville, Tex., and 
Charlottesville, Va. 
¢ Fat Kitty—It’s prospered so well that 
gross revenues last year were slightly 
more than $8-million (up from $3-mil- 
lion in 1950 but not quite so good as 
1955’s $8.3-million), and management 
is sure the take will be plump as long 
as the number of autos on U.S. streets 


“OVER angle parking we can save possibly 
30% of the space” with straight parking. 


Parking Pays—the Allright Way 


persists in increasing. As an industry, 
auto storage and parking has been in- 
creasing its take 22% faster than total 
retail trade since 1948. According to 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce statistics, 
1954 receipts of the industry came to 
$292-million, a 54% increase over the 
figures for six years earlier. 

The Allright chain is widely dis- 
persed in more than just geography— 
structurally, it consists of 29 corpora- 
tions, 25 partnerships, and one pro- 
prietorship. Some of the facilities carry 
the name Parkrite, but gradually the 
Allright banner is appearing over all, to 


avoid confusion with a competitor 


(Park-Rite, Inc., of Texas). 

¢ Standings—There’s no doubt that 
Allright is big. But no one can say 
for sure where it stands in the parking 
business, because there isn’t any handy 
guide to facts and figures such as com- 
parative yearly revenues or number of 
installations. Among the giants, though, 
are the Kinney System, System Auto 
Parks, and Allright, as well as Walt’s 
Auto Parks & Garage and National 
Garages. 


|. Lots and Lots of Lots 


The only common denominator in 
the Allright System is one man—Durell 
M. Carothers of Houston. In every 
one of the 55 Allright outfits, he is a 





prominent figure: sometimes president, 
sometimes vice-president, sometimes 
partner. But he will seldom keep more 
than 334% of any one deal for him- 
self. He explains it this way: 

“I'd rather own pieces of 40 com- 
panies that each earn $25,000 than 
own a comparable piece of one com- 
pany that makes $1-million a year.” 
¢ Advantages—One big reason for this, 
of course, is taxes. All the separate 
companies are based on approximate 
net earning powers of $25,000 a year 
each. The tax on $25,000 earnings is 
30%; above that point it climbs up 
to 52%. 

Besides, with such a diverse struc- 
ture, Carothers can juggle operations to 
best advantage. For instance, one highly 
profitable lot can carry two or three 
newer, less lucrative locations until 
they begin to flourish on their own. If 
a lot seems to be floundering, it can 
be taken over by one of the successful 
concerns until its plight is remedied. 

And when a partnership or corpora- 
tion grows up to be big enough, it can 
split, like an amoeba, into two or more 
independent outfits—always with Ca- 
rothers as a beaming parent, of course. 

For simplicity’s sake, each operation 
is contained within the same state, and 
usually the same city. 
¢ Genesis—In the beginning, the “sys- 
tem” was only three Houston parking 


“BUT WE USE angle parking when the cus- 
tomer parks the car,” without attendants. 
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THERE ARE PROBLEMS O0T OF SCHOOL, T00/ 
Meet ee ° 


Through fair weather and foul, the school buses of America must 
keep moving. The moisture and condensation caused by rapid 
temperature changes, especially in northern climates, quickly 
rot out untreated flooring in these buses. What’s the answer? 


Superior Coach Corporation, one of America’s leading bus manu- 
facturers, decided to investigate preservative protected plywood 
for flooring. After reviewing recommended treatments and test- 
ing preservatives, they selected Wolmanized pressure-treated ply- 
wood for the floors in their buses. 


This company has found that Wolmanized® plywood is easily 
fabricated and takes glue well; finish flooring materials stay 
down. And what is also important, the Wolmanized plywood does 
not corrode the metal fasteners used to anchor seats and the floor- 
ing itself. Now, whatever the weather—hot or cold, wet or dry—this 
decay-resistant floor will last the life of the bus. 


Wolmanized plywood or lumber is the answer for 
industries looking for a construction material that 
has to stand up under conditions of moisture, high 
humidity and condensation. 





Wolmanized 





. , 
Companies 





Pressure-Treated Lumber 


The HOW and WHY of Wolmanized lumber and many 
suggestions for residential, commercial and institutional 
uses are covered in this handbook. Write for a copy. 


Wolman Preservative Dept., Koppers Company, Inc. 
1450 Koppers Building Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





” . . Allright Parking is no 
one-man empire . . .” 


PARKING starts on p. 50 


lots, bequeathed by an uncle to Ca- 
rothers, then a Rice University student. 
The first location had been opened to 
the motoring public in 1926. 

Carothers had already been working 
part-time in the lots; when he became 
the owner, going to college became 
part-time. But he won a Rice degree 
in 1930 and went on to earn a law 
diploma by studying at night. 
¢ Dramatis Personae—Allright Parking 
is no one-man empire, though. Caroth- 
ers’ two principal associates at present 
are Spencer Scott of Austin, a canny 
man with money who’s responsible for 
much of the system’s bookkeeping, and 
C. W. Ennis of Nashville, an engineer- 
ing graduate of the University of Illi- 
nois with a lot of savvy about design. 

There are other men, too, more re- 
mote from the central trio but still con- 
centric to them. These are the various 
operators sharing in ownership of their 
branches under an Allright policy that 
can make it possible to become a capi- 
talist in a hurry—even without capital 
of your own to start. 
¢ Success Story—Luther F. Matthews 
is a shining example. Back in 1935, 
he began his Allright career parking 
cars for Carothers in Houston. In a 
year he worked up to manager of all 
Carothers’ lots there, then put on Army 
khakis in wartime. At that point, the 
whole chain could boast only 50 loca- 
tions and a $500,000 gross. 

With Matthews in civilian clothes 
again in 1946, Carothers dispatched 
him to survey half a dozen Southern 
cities that might show the traditional 
hospitality to Allright. The tour ended 
in Memphis—which, at that time, 
didn’t have a single paved commercial 
lot. Matthews quit his Houston job and 
agreed to run Allright’s Memphis debut 
—at half the salary, but with a share 
of profits. Carothers told him, in effect: 
“You do the work and we'll put up 
the money.” So Carothers contributed 
one-third himself, another one-third on 
Matthews’ behalf; Ennis, the rest. 

For a while, it looked as if the story’s 
ending might not be happy. Matthews 
was ready to surrender at least once. 
But Memphis now has 24 profitable, 
smoothly paved Allright lots, four ga- 
rages. The latest two lots just began op- 
erating at Methodist Hospital, which 
had a serious parking problem until 
Matthews convinced them he could run 
the facilities more efficiently and won a 
lease. 

In recent years, Matthews has ex- 
panded beyond Memphis, into Chatta- 
nooga, Little Rock, and Wichita— 
where, following the pattern, he shares 
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INTRODUCING ONE OF THE 


USI 
BILLION 
DOLLAR 
BOARD 


GEORGES F. DORIOT, President, American Re- 
search and Development Corp.; Professor of Industrial 
Management, Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration; Director, John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co.; Director, National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston. 


Top-management experience in transportation, 
chemicals, finance, precision tools, research and 
government planning: that’s USI’s Board. It 
has already led USI into a host of new products 
from giant presses to cookware. And now it 
creates USI’s new technical center, devoted to 
improving these products and developing still 
newer ones. With twelve vigorous divisions, 
USI has come a long way since 1948... will go 
a long way. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON USI 


u.s. industri inc. 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


DIVISIONS: Axelson Manufacturing Company + Chicago 
Steel Tank Company + Clearing Machine Corporation 
Conduit Fittings Corporation + Garrett Oil Tools, Inc. 
Ordnance Division - Solar Permanent Company + Southern 
Pipe & Casing Company - USI International - Western 
Design & Manufacturing Corp. SUBSIDIARIES: General 
Equipment Corp. + Koppel (Philippines) Inc. 





New SPS 1200°F locknut 
secures jet hot spots 


Critical components, operating under high temperatures in 
jet engines—in manifolds, afterburners and similar hot spots 
—cannot be kept fastened with ordinary locknuts. In high 
temperatures, such nuts soften, lose their tensile strength and 
fail. They also seize after cooling. Often removal of the nuts 
can then be so difficult that the parts they hold together are 
damaged in the process. 
The new SPS 119 FW high-temperature locknut was designed to end these 
problems. Made of corrosion and heat-resistant alloy, and silver plated, it keeps 
its tensile strength in temperatures up to 1200°F. It withstands hundreds of 
cycles of heating and cooling without galling or seizing on mating threads. 


The 119 FW locknut is another product of the constant SPS research intc 
ways of making threaded fasteners that are stronger, safer, lighter, easier tc 
use. Call on us for assistance with your threaded fastener problems. STANDARC 
PresseD Steet Co., Jenkintown 57, Pa. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS DIVISION 


JENKINTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 


54 Compante 8 





control with Carothers and others. 
¢ Inducements— Ihe Matthews story is 
a powerful argument for a parking op- 
erator to be part of the Allright system. 
But Carothers can muster others: 

¢ For $20 per lot per month, two 
central offices (in Houston and Austin) 
do all the accounting and bookkeeping. 

e From the headquarters office 
come valuable reports and advice. 

e The Allright name lends an air of 
integrity and efficiency. 


ll. How to Park a Car 


Last year, Allright ventured into Lit- 
tle Rock for the first time; now it has 
six lots there. The first deal was for a 
graveled plot, a block from the city’s 
main street. It had been used for park- 
ing for years. But with Allright refine- 
ments, it now handles every day two 
to three times more cars than before. 

The new management made it Little 
Rock’s first paved commercial lot, re- 
located sidewalks and entrances, in- 
stalled islands with metal awnings to 
shelter waiting customers and—most 
important—a time clock. Instead of a 
flat 50¢ rate no matter how long you 
parked, Allright now charges 15¢ for 
half an hour, 25¢ an hour, 55¢ all day. 

Interestingly, at least four competing 
Little Rock lots have been paved since 
the chain introduced this innovation. 
“It proves that people like a nice, clean 
place to park their car,” says Matthews. 
¢ Scientific Method—The Allright sys- 
tem has a method for success, and in 
Little Rock it was applying lessons 
learned over the years. To begin with, 
there’s nothing casual about a decision 
to set up shop in a new city. Carothers 
looks first to the competition. “Where 
a town seems already highly organized, 
or where there is already a ‘favorite son’ 
established . . . we wouldn’t waste 
much time,” he says. 

His preference is for cities of 50,000 
to 300,000 population; cities bigger 
than that, he feels, are more static, less 
likely to offer promising locations in 
downtown districts—in which, inciden- 
tally, he has a vigorous faith. Unlike 
many businessmen, he shuns the sub- 
urbs—because free parking areas sur- 
round outlying shopping centers any- 
way. What’s more, his facilities flourish 
in the downtown traffic density. 

Carothers and colleagues study a city’s 
prospects for themselves with sometimes 
as many as 10 visits. They don’t waste 
time counting cars that pass a pro- 
posed operation—such statistics would 
be meaningless without knowing the 
drivers’ destinations and economic 
status. Instead, with a sociological eye 
on street patterns and residential dis- 
tricts, they figure out where people who 
can afford a parking lot or garage would 
want to park. Potential customers, 
Matthews thinks, come from income 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 

The operations of hundreds of clerks in Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner and Beane’s 116 offices are backed up by 
Recordak Microfilming in the Home Office cashier’s department. 

Outgoing stock and bond certificates worth millions—along 
with the related charge-out orders—are whisked through a 
Recordak Microfilmer before being forwarded to customers 
and other brokers. (Hundreds of front-and-back pictures are 
made in a minute. Films are developed by loeal Recordak 
Processing Station . . . are ready for use the next morning.) 

Thus, should a “common” stock certificate ever be charged 
out as “preferred,” the error can be spotted in a Recordak Film 
Reader in minutes—saving days or weeks of tracing, and 
sparing customers considerable inconvenience. 


TAKES THE PRESS OUT OF PAPERWORK 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Lilac Laundry and Dry Cleaning saves more than $5,000 per 
year by microfilming the tickets made out each day by its 16 
drivers and clerks in 5 stores. 

These pictures replace a ledger record—with a 5-part 
written description of each ticket—that took all day to com- 
pile. Takes about 15 minutes now to make a photographically 
accurate record of all tickets in route and store sequence. 

Lilac also did away with carbon copies by microfilming its 
charge account statements. Saves on accounts receivable 
insurance, too. 





Short cuts with Recordak Microfilming 


Latest reports on how this low-cost photographic process is simplifying routines 
for more than 100 different types of business . . 


. thousands of concerns 


TURNS MILKMAN’S RECORDS INTO BILLS 
McKEESPORT, PA. 


The Menzie Dairy cuts billing costs in half by microfilming 
its drivers’ route sheets and sending them out to customers 
as their monthly bills. 

This eliminates days of tedious billing and the need for 
costly posting machines and files. And it gives the customer 
the actual record which the milkman compiled from day to 
day, all but ending questions about charges. 

The Menzie Dairy uses a Recordak Reliant Microfilmer 
(illust. below) which takes pictures of 40 route sheets for one 
cent ... and has a unique high-speed automatic feeder that 
prevents “double feeding.” 

Note: Recordak has a complete line of microfilmers to 
match all needs—priced as low as $550. Low rental plan, too. 


VALUABLE 
FREE BOOKLET 
It'll pay you to read 
“Short Cuts that Save 
Millions.”’Chances are 
Recordak Microfilm- 
ing is now simplifying 
routines just like 
yours! Inquiries are 
invited—no obligation 

whatsoever! 


Price quoted subject : 
to change without notice **Recordak” is a trademark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business 


eeeeeeeeeeee MAIL COUPON TODAY eee 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. A-3A 
Please send free copy of “Short Cuts that Save Millions,’ 
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RAILROAD GROW? One of a series telling what Chesapeake and Ohio 


ts doing to make this a bigger, better railroad. 





CHESSIELAND 


One of the reasons Chessie’s railroad is growing 
so fast is that it serves a fast-growing industrial 
empire. Its eastern terminus is on Hampton 
Roads, Virginia, the country’s second busiest 
harbor. From there it reaches west to Chicago, 
and to Ludington, Mich. where its Trainferries 
form a time-saving short cut between the North- 
west and the East. 


Halfway between, it passes through the world’s 
richest coal bin, now producing at top speed to 
meet ever-increasing demand, from abroad as 
well as at home. Mines on the C&O have had a 
full coal car supply to move this vast tonnage 
to market. 


It serves the booming chemical and metallurgical 
districts of the Kanawha and Ohio River valleys, 
the varied industries of Ohio and Indiana; the 
automotive region radiating from Detroit; and 
fast-growing Southern Ontario. 


C&O’s expansion program is continuing. Of major 
importance to its shipping customers this year 
are 9000 new freight cars to cost $70 million. 
Nearly half of America’s overseas export coal Chessie’s railroad is growing and going to meet 


goes through the C&O port of Newport News, the ever-increasing service needs of its territory. 
Virginia. An $8 million bulk cargo pier capable 

of handling more than 8 million tons of import 

ore a year will begin operation this Spring. 





Would you like the new brochure describing industrial resources 
and opportunities in C&O territory? Address: 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


3804 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 





“ ., the entrances and exits 
must be so calculated as to 


lure motorists off street...” 
PARKING starts on p. 50 


brackets of above $5,000 a year. 
¢ Ideal—The perfect location would 
be across the street from a big down- 
town department store—and,\ better 
yet, next door to a moyie theater 
besides. These two attractions would 
keep traffic flowing day and night, and 
traffic flow is a synonym for profits in 
the Allright system. 

e Engineering—By itself, though, an 
optimum site isn’t enough to guarantee 
success. The lot must be planned for 
_— turnover of cars. To begin with, 
the entrances and exits must be so 
calculated as to lure motorists off the 
street. In the Memphis garage where 
Matthews has his office, the main 
entrance has been pushed as close 
to Main Street as possible—a block 
and a half—even though some points 
in the garage are two blocks from 
Main. Half a block can make a big 
difference to a parker. 

Within the lots, Allright techniques 
include angle parking, which may re- 
duce capacity but almost always speeds 
flow. The importance of flow is obvi- 
ous: One car in one spot all day will 
bring in about $1; ten cars spending 
an hour each in the same spot will 
produce $3.50 to $4. 

In downtown Houston, for example, 
Allright more than doubled the income 
from a lot by cutting capacity from 
300 to 200 cars. With only one 
entrance—and that on an “off” street 


A wider m in of rofit —the lot attracted mostly all-day cus- 
s tomers. It was a mob scene morning 
and evening, dead in between. Allright’s 


hee a F ; ’ ; answer was to relocate entrance, exit, 
Io give motorists a wider margin of safety, the Federal Highway and pay booth and to raise the all-day 


Program calls for thousands of miles of highway widening. Road rate. The result was turnover—and 
builders can count on a wider margin of profit if they use a Gar twice as much gravy. 


Wood-Buckeye Hi-Way Widener to handle this work. Here’s why: Carothers followed the same para- 
doxical formula with a lot he runs 
The Gar Wood-Buckeye Hi-Way Widener digs up to a mile of clean, in his own right in Birmingham. 


flat-bottomed subgrade per day, as wide as 48 inches. Fast, accurate From a 300-car lot with $100,000 
control makes it easy to hold the desired grade. The result is a side annual gross, it _ was transformed by 
subgrade of uniform width and depth, with no finegrading or hand Carothers and Ennis into : 200-car 
Rt ; . : layout that brought in $117,000 the 
finishing needed. The excavated section can be poured with or with- Gus? wear. 

out forms. When one job is finished, the Hi-Way Widener trans- ¢ Under Cover—Allright applies some 
ports itself over the highway to the next job location. of the same principles to designing 


a oe ; : : , garages. Ennis is the expert on that 
This one-man, one-pass excavating and subgrading machine obso- subject. The Allright associates will 


letes other methods of highway widening. Check it out. In every have nothing to do with the old- 
way you'll find that Gar Wood gives you more to bank on! fashioned elevator garage. Ennis’ 
designs use a system of spiral ramps 


GA R woo D IND U STR y é S, INC. to keep cars flowing through the 


garage—in such a way that incoming 
Wayne, Michigan + Findlay, Ohio and outgoing traffic can never get in 
Piants in Wayne and Ypsilanti, Mich.; Findlay, Ohio; Mattoon, ili.; Richmend, Calif. each other’s wav 


e Costs—Running a garage is a more 


% a. ie _ ee expensive preposition. According to 
N sll “ah ; 2 ya Carothers and Scott, cost per car (to 
~S a! =§ 4] > —— 
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Carries coal 
110 miles 
by pipeline 


Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Company is now completing facilities 
for transporting coal by pipeline 
from Cadiz, Ohio, to the Eastlake 
Plant of The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company. Part of this 
pioneering system is a dewatering plant 
at Eastlake in which welded piping 
with TUBE-TURN* Welding Fittings 
and Flanges plays a major role. 

The plant was designed and built by 
Fairmont Machinery Company, 
Fairmont, W. Va. Erection contractors: 
Merts Co., Inc., Cleveland: 


**TUBE-TURN "and “tt” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Pump header in dewatering plant. Pipe and fittings are Schedule 
80. The plant will remove water from the slurry and prepare 
coal for combustion at a rate of 150 tons per hour. 





PERFECTLY UNIFORM. Rigid inspection and 





quality control of fittings and flanges by Tube 
Turns assures dimensional accuracy and uni- 
formity. This means easier, faster fabrication. 
Application shown: Fabricating manifolds at 
Brown Fintube Company, Elyria, Ohio 


The Leading Manufacturer of 
Welding Fittings and Flanges 


CLEARLY MARKED. The welder knows he is 
getting the right fitting specified on the blue- 
print because TUBE-TURN Welding Fittings 
are completely identified as to dimensions, 
schedule and material. Piping contractor 
The James J. McHale Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


tt 


TUBE-TURN 
yeast @manas 


AVAILABLE PROMPTLY. Your nearby Tube 
Turns’ Distributor can fill a// your needs in 
welding fittings and flanges. Call him for com- 
plete-line service. One order . one source 

saves your purchasing time. Photo courtesy 


Park S Hedley Co., Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


TUBE TURNS 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
Louisville 1, Kentucky 
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ready... 


with handling capacity 
you can count on 


In-terminal time cut to a minimum 


The balanced fleet of Eastern Express, Inc. 

is the most dependable answer to your shipping 
problem! Versatile handling equipment, 
efficient towveyor systems, pneumatic tube 
networks—reduce in-terminal time toa minimum. 
Between-terminal teletype service provides 
complete control of each unit on the road; and 
relay systems assure safe, uninterrupted 

traffic flow. The ever-improving facilities of 
Eastern Express, Inc. result in ever-greater 
efficiency and economy for your company’s 
TL and LTL shipments! 


Connecting the Midwest with the Eastern Seaboard : 
Baltimore + Bedford - Bethlehem + Chicago - Cincinnati EXPRESS, INC. 
Cleveland + Columbus + Dayton » Evansville + Fort Wayne 


Harrisburg « Indianapolis + Jersey City - Mansfield » Metuchen General Offices: : 
Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + St. Louis + Trenton + Zanesville 128 Cherry Street, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Companies 





move it in and out of a parking space) 
in various layouts goes like this: Pigeon- 
holes, 26¢; ramp garages, 18¢; lots, 
6¢, and the new self-serve parking 
facilities, 1¢. In the Allright system, 
lots outnumber garages 20 to 1. 

Rates vary tremendously with loca- 
tions. In Memphis, it’s from 35¢ 
to 80¢ for all day; in other cities, the 
range is from $1 to $1.25. The half- 
hour minimum starts at 15¢ and works 
up, depending on geography. 

The same variations apply to wages 
of attendants, although the average 
is $1 an hour. Arranging shifts to 
overlap at peak hours, when the biggest 
staff is needed, helps keep labor costs 
down. Managers earn $300 to $500 
a month. And at the top of the heap 
is Carothers, who pays himself $50,000 
a year “plus capital gains,” which from 
parking could bring his earnings to 
“in excess of $200,000,” he says. 
¢ Deals—Negotiating a lease for a site 
Allright covets is often the most pre- 
carious of proceedings. But the chain 
can marshal some telling arguments. 
For one, Allright points to its $8-million 
in revenues and 31-year record of ob- 
serving lease agreements. Matthews’ 
first lease in Chattanooga was with 
an insurance company that realized, 
in Allright’s view, ‘“‘a very reasonable 
income.” The insurance company’s 
recommendations then helped the 
chain clinch other Chattanooga deals. 

To Allright, its reputation with land- 
lords is so sacred that it has even 
renewed leases before expiration and 
paid increased rents. 
¢ Terms—The average property owner 
will accept an income of 8% on his 
land value, which Allright considers 
a “very fair return.” However, the 
chain has made a “good many tfades 
based on 6%,” says Matthews. Mostly, 
it depends on the site’s potential. In 
some instances, Allright will even 
cut the lessor in on the gross. 
¢ Sentiment—Sometimes an owner is 
loath to let a lessee raze an old build- 
ing that’s still producing income. All- 
right can argue convincingly that 
although the gross return from a parking 
facility may well be less, so will the 
overhead—and the net will be fatter. 

Allright has proved its case many 
times over. In Wichita, it spent $10,000 
last year to demolish an old theater 
and make way for a parking lot. Else- 
where in the same city, a lot replaced 
a garage that was structurally sound 
but awkwardly planned. In Tampa, 
Allright tore down the old DeSoto 
Hotel; the bill was $30,000. 
¢ Gone Are the Days—A spectacular 
example was the lovely antebellum 
Knoxville mansion that Carothers 
bought—not to live in, but to destroy, 
because for his purposes its location 
was ideal. The site is now a parking 
lot, profitable if not romantic. Eno 
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9 ways fo save money 
with Permutit 
Water Conditioning: 


2 cut soap and detergent costs. in 
maintenance cleaning, laundries, textile fin- 
ishing . . . the soap savings usually pay for 
the entire cost of a water softener! 


5 Up-grade chemical solutions. 
Removing salts from process water ensures 
uniformity, ends problems like pre-coagulation 
of synthetic rubber. 


8 reduce process problems. Porcelain 
mixes made with demineralized water are 
easier to work and give better dimension con- 
trol. Also produce a higher grade finished 
product. . . less rejects. 


3 Protect cooling-water systems. 
Algicides eliminate organic growths that plug 
lines, stop flow. Softening water prevents scale 
that impairs heat transfer. 


6 Up-grade low-cost nearby water. 
It often costs far less than buying city water! 
One steel mill cleans up sewage-polluted bay 
water for cooling hot strips, bearings, etc. 


9 Reclaim valuable wastes. Piaters re- 
ciaim chromium and nickel. Paper mills reclaim 
fibre. Rayon producers recover copper and zinc 
from waste solutions. All with PERMUTIT 
equipment. 


1 Protect boilers, heaters, piping. 
Prevent destructive heat-wasting scale by 
softening hard water. Prevent corrosion by 
neutralizing acid water and removing oxygen. 


4 Get better finishes. demineralized 
rinse water leaves no salt deposits when it 
dries . . . removes one cause of blisters in 
lacquers and enamels. 


7 Treat water for re-use. A plating 
plant reduces waste from 72,000 galions a 


day to 400 by simply treating and re-cycling 
rinse water! 


FREE WATER ANALYSIS 


If you suspect poor water is wasting 
your money, tell us how you use 
water, and write for water-sampling 
bottle and instructions. We'll analyze 
the sample at no charge . . . and tell 
you how we can help. 

Write to The Permutit Company, 
Dept. BW-3, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. or Permutit Company 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario. 


PERMUTIT’ 


rhymes with “compute it’ 
Water Conditioning 
lon Exchange « Industrial Waste Treatment 
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Convair’s new B-58 Hustler (above) is almost 
entirely held together by new kinds of adhesive. 
Makers of the aircraft and the glues are work- 
ing together on the modern plane. They say... 


Its Stronger, 
When It's Glued Together 


Bo gem: is going to put any of my 
iirplanes together with that h- 
brary paste,” snorted the chief engineer 
of a aircraft company not long 
ago. He was huffing over a suggestion 
to use the fabulous new glues, instead 
of rivets, bolts, or spot welds, to hold 
parts of supersonic airplanes together 
New planes like the B-58 Hustler 
bomber (picture helped to 
hange the skeptic’s tune. The Hustler’s 


large 


above } 
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Lighter 


builder, Convair Div. of General Dy- 
namics Corp., has no hesitation in de- 
scribing it as “a glued-together’” air- 
plane. Convair’s new F-102  inter- 
ceptor also uses a lot of glue, and so do 
other modern planes. 

It follows, then, that the same chief 
engineer was all ears at a recent con 
ference in Los Angeles on adhesive 
bonding. More than 900 other engi- 
neers also attended the meeting, which 





was sponsored by the Society of Air- 
craft Materials & Process Engineers. 
Two years ago, only 341 men attended 
a similar conference. 

e Airborne Stickum—The shop talk 
and the papers that were read at the 
meeting testify to how far adhesive 
bonding has progressed in two years. 
Adhesives are being substituted for con- 
ventional fasteners all through the air- 
craft world, and engineers say there 
isn’t a single jet on the drawing boards 
today that isn’t planned to use ad- 
hesive joints. The people who put to- 
gether the strong new heat-resistant 
glues are happy, too, about the increas- 
ing use of bonded plastics and honey- 
comb structures in airplanes and mis- 
siles. 

Plane makers credit the new  struc- 
tural adhesives with some of the great- 
est recent gains in aircraft design and 
performance. They use the glues to 
bond metal to metal or to bond metal 
to plastics, ceramics, glass or almost any 
other material. In the F-102, for ex- 
ample, the fuel is carried inside the 
wings, without separate fuel tanks, be- 
cause adhesives seal the wing surfaces 
against fuel leaks. 

Adhesive bonding also makes possible 
the honeycomb structures, the high- 
strength sandwiches of sheet metal 
around a core of paper, plastic, or metal 
foil honeycomb, that lighten the lat- 
est planes. 
¢ More Earthy Uses—Though the air- 
craft industry is out in front in making 
adhesives do spectacular tricks, the ad- 
vantages of adhesive jomts haven't 
escaped the designers of more earth- 
bound products. 

“It’s hard to be specific about many 
of the new uses,” savs Bernard Gould, 
manager of market development for 
Rubber & Asbestos Corp. of Bloom- 
field, N. J., “because the people who 
have just discovered adhesives for their 
own products seem to think they have 
solved the riddle of the Sphinx and 
they want to keep it secret. But 99 
times out of 100, there’s nothing at all 
new in what they are doing. They 
have just found out on their own what 
every good adhesive formulator has 
been preaching for years.” 
¢ Epoxy’s Growth—The spread in use 
of the new glues is refiected by the 
greater amount of epoxy resin that 
goes into adhesives. Epoxies are a 
family of synthetic resins that will 
stick to a lot of things that other ad- 
hesives won’t—things such as_ glass, 
stainless steel, aluminum, and some 
of the other plastics. 

Sales of adhesives that are all or 
partly made up of epoxy compounds 
have risen from virtually nothing three 
years ago to an estimated $12-million 
worth last year. 

“You know that means new uses,” 
says an engineer. “No one in his right 
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Frames 


Axles and 


Clutches 


, Differentials 


Aircraft Parts Forgings 


V4 herever you see movement . . . on land or water, in the sky 

or under ground .. . chances are you will find one or more Dana 
products doing a job of delivering power, bearing a load, or 
strengthening an assembly. 
Dana Corporation manufactures hundreds of different products 
in thousands of different variations, for use in the automotive, 
aviation, transportation, marine, agricultural and industrial fields. 
Dana Corporation research and pioneering have introduced 
many new and revolutionary products to aid in man’s progress. 
The engineering and manufacturing resources of ten modern 
Dana plants form a progressive unit that is outstanding in Amer- 
ican industry. 


ey .y, 7.\ 


Drive Shafts 


(Th 
+ 


a Torque Converters 


Power Take Offs 
and P.T.O. Joints 


DANA PRODUCTS Serve Many Fields 


AUTOMOTIVE: Transmissions, Universal Joints, Pro- 
peller Shafts, Axles, Torque Converters, Gear Boxes, 
Power Take-Offs, Power Take-Off Joints, Clutches, 
Frames, Forgings, Stampings 

INDUSTRIAL VEHICLES AND EQUIPMENT: Trans- 
missions, Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, Axles, 
Gear Boxes, Clutches, Forgings, Stampings 
AVIATION: Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, Axles, 
Forgings, Gears, Stampings 

RAILROAD: Transmissions, Universal Joints, Propeller 
Shafts, Generator Drives, Rail Car Drives, Pressed 
Steel Parts, Traction Motor Drives 

AGRICULTURE: Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, 
Axles, Power Take-Offs, Power Take-Off Joints, 
Clutches, Forgings, Stampings 


MARINE: Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, Gear 
Boxes 


DANA CORPORATION «+ Toledo 1, Ohio 


DANA HAS 10 MODERN PLANTS 1 


STRATEGIC 


LOCATIONS 





visible Vanguard... 
RELIABILITY 


Do you realize that all around you at this moment, wherever you 
are, the AMP trademark is probably present? Although you cannot 
see it...it’s there...for wherever there’s an end of wire or an 
electrical circuit to be terminated you can be sure that wherever 
AMP’s solderless wiring techniques have been used they have enhanced 
the reliability of the end product. 

For many years the aircraft, appliance, automotive, electrical, 
electronics, marine and power industries have outmoded other methods 
of wire termination by adapting AMP’s solderless wiring techniques 
to their manufacturing processes. From this diversified field of appli- 
cations and the demands placed upon the research, development, and 
design engineering staffs comes the reliability of product, techniques, 
and services for which the AMP trademark stands. 


Write for your copy of AMP’s Creative Approach to Better Wiring Methods. 


AMP INCORPORATED 
GENERAL OFFICE: HARRISBURG, PA. 


Wholly Owned Subsidiaries: Aircraft-Marine Products of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Aircraft-Marine Products S53 Ltd., London, England « Societe AMP de France, Le Pre 
St. Gervais, Seine, France « AMP-Holland N. V. ‘'s-Hertogenbosch, Holland. 
Japanese Distributor: Oriental Terminal Products Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. 
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’... metal parts have been 
known to fail, but not the 
adhesives themselves . . .” 
GLUED starts on p. 62 


mind would substitute an epoxy for 
another adhesive that did as good a 
job. You use epoxies because you've 
got to, when nothing else works. 
They're expensive, usually quite toxic, 
and relatively hard to handle because 
vou have to mix most of them on the 
spot.” 

¢ Costly, Too—These drawbacks have 
undoubtedly held back industry’s ‘use 
of epoxy adhesives, though production 
men have been attracted by the sim- 
plicity of the bonding technique. A 
thin layer of adhesive, plus the applica- 
tion of heat and pressure, can often 
replace literally hundreds of bolts or 
rivets, with their problems of align- 
ment, countersinking, setting, inspec- 
tion. And when the bond holds better 
besides, the cost of a super-glue—from 
$10 to as much as $85 a gallon—seems 
well spent. 

“The people who are used to working 
with $2-a-gallon stuff and then come 
up with jobs it can’t handle really 
holler when we quote our prices for 
special high-performance adhesives,” 
says one maker. “And I can’t blame 
them. But the high-performance stuff 
is hard to make, and it does seem to 
do a good enough job to get reordered.” 
¢ Convair Converts—One company 
whose reorders have expanded spectac- 
ularly is Convair, whose Hustler and 
F’-102 lead the pack in adhesive magic. 

“About the only parts of the Hustle1 
that aren’t bonded together are the 
windshield and the landing gear, * says 
W. K. Bailey of Convair. 

One other area of the Hustler also 
awaits adaptation to adhesive bonding 
—the steel parts that must withstand 
the heat of the engines. These are still 
furnace-brazed, but adhesive bonds for 
even these parts are under develop- 
ment. The aluminum skin is wholly 
adhesive-bonded, and much use is made 
ot adhesive-bonded honeycomb  struc- 
tures that can use steel without exceed- 
ing weight of an aluminum part. 

So strong are the glues, says Bailey, 
that although metal panels and honey- 
comb structures have been known to 
fail, there have been no failures of the 
adhesives themselves. North American 
Aviation, Inc., reports only a_ single 
failure on an adhesive bond because 
of high-intensity sound, which creates 
problems of fatigue. 
¢ Gains and Savings—C. R. Riley of 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc., another pioneer 
in aviation use of adhesive bonding and 
honeycomb structures, says the new 
method in one typical case reduced the 
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number of parts to be assembled from 
3,000 to 300. He predicts that honey- 
comb will soon be used for wing and 
fuselage sections that carry primary 
loads. 

Riley cites one case where a glued-to- 
gether honeycomb aluminum structure 
showed greater strength than a conven- 
tional riveted assembly. That was in 
tail sections for the Boeing KC-135 
aerial tanker. Northrop builds these 
sections under subcontract. 

The first section built by Northrop 
followed standard procedure of riveting 
the pieces together. Under the punish- 
ment given by operation of the fueling 
boom that’s housed in the tail, the 
metal crumpled like tinfoil and shed 
most of its rivets. But when Northrop 
and Boeing tried adhesive bonding, 
failures stopped—the effects of buffeting 
and fatigue are spread over a wide area 
in a glued structure, instead of being 
concentrated at the fastening points 
as in a riveted structure. 

Specialists in making the honeycomb 
sandwiches are growing along with the 
adhesive makers. For example, Hexcel 
Products, Inc., of Oakland, Calif., has 
grown from 26 employees and $35,000 
sales in 1950—its first vear—to 400 em- 
ployees and sales of more than $5-mil- 
lion, maybe as high as $10-million, in 
the current year. 
¢ New Qualities—A. C. Marshall, 
Southwest regional manager for Hexcel, 
says some adhesives on the market can 
withstand continuous temperatures up 
to 450F and intermittent heats of up to 
700F. He expects the glue makers 
to add 100F to these ranges within two 
years, and some engineers at the Los 
Angeles conference said the gain would 
be more like 200F. 

F. J. Riel of Narmco, Inc., of San 
Diego, Calif., reported to the confer- 
ence on progress that’s being made in 
adhesive bonding of stainless steel. 
Honeycomb made of this metal is now 
brazed or spot-welded; adhesives don’t 
hold stainless steel with perfect assur- 
ance under prolonged temperatures 
above 300F. New glues are being 
studied, as well as new methods of pre- 
paring the metal surfaces for the ad- 
hesive. 
¢ Plastics—One place where adhesive 
bonding has no peer is in plastics, both 
in gluing plastic to plastic and in gluing 
plastic to metal. This quality permits 
wider use of plastics in planes and 
guided missiles. 

Herbert P. Buetow, president of Min- 
nesota Mining & Mfg. Co., which 
makes the adhesives used in the B-58, 


Compare! No other lift truck can equal 
the Cost-Cutting performance of the 


NEW Automatic “OQCKER’ 





the “DOCKER” is: 


* SHORTER—____-» 
* SAFER 
* MORE PRODUCTIVE-» 


* MORE VERSATILE —» 


* MORE 
MANEUVERABLE ——> 


* MAXIMUM HEAT 
PROTECTION 


No truck on the market can match the 
*“DOCKER’S” all-around suitability 
for the trucking industry and other con- 
gested-area jobs! It’s G ways superior, 
as our chart shows. Its lift and travel 
speeds give you more productivity — 
combined with the greater safety in- 
herent in its lower center of gravity 





TH 
VERALL LEN 
OV LESS FORK 


) 


or Duo-lift 1,000 te 3,000 Ibs. 


and 4-wheel suspension. It maneuvers 
readily even inside trailers, has stand- 
up end control for safer, more efficient 
operation. No other truck of its type 
offers so much as the extra-compact 
new “DOCKER.” 

Send for full details on its unique 
advantages—today! 


FREE DOCKER BROCHURE 


Automatic. 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE BUILDER OF 
ELECTRIC-DRIVEN INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


Complete data on the Automatic DOCKER 
is yours for the asking. Also case histories 
of installations similar to yours. No obliga- 
tion. Just mail the coupon. 


93 West 87th St., Dept. C-7 
Chicago 20, Illinois 


says the bonding process provides four 
to 10 times as much resistance to fa- 
tigue as riveting does. He says the air- 
craft builders are thinking of making 
the entire nose section of a plane in 
plastics, to reduce the buildup of heat 
at high speeds. He also suggests that 


Please send me, without obligation, full information on the New Automatic “DOCKER” 
including case histories of installations similar to ours. 


anaupeenetnanenanal 
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They now havea “moving 
Ppicture’’ of their fixed assets 


“Your continuous service has preserved our investment in the 
initial American Appraisal report,’”’ writes an eastern client. 
“We now have a ‘moving picture’ of our changing property 
values.” 

Buildings and equipment undergo constant physical change. 
Values fluctuate even when there is no physical change. Con- 
tinuous American Appraisal Service records all changes as they 
occur, through periodic reports and on-the-spot examinations 
...revises values and accrued depreciation periodically. It gives 
management a practical means of property control, reflecting 
costs or values or both. It prevents common errors in property 
accounting. 

One of our representatives will gladly show you how this 
service can be applied to the needs of your business, whether 
for insurance, accounting, taxes or property control. 

Send for our booklet 
“Continvous American Appraisal Service.” 
it's yours for the asking. 


® 


Home Office: Milwaukee The Leader in Property Valuation 
Atlanta Kansas City 


Baltimore Los Angeles o The 

Boston New Orleans 

Buttle New York AMERICAN 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh 


Cleveland St. Lovis AP Pp RAI SAL 


Dallas San Francisco 


Detroit Washington Ppa 
affiliated: ” Com ny 


Conadian Appraisal Company, Ltd, Since 1896... Largest... Most Widely Used 


+ Montreal! and Toronto 
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adhesive bonding will find new uses in 
automobiles. 

Lowell O. North, a Narmco engineer, 
told the meeting about his company’s 
success in using adhesives to fabricate 
missile fuselage sections, 5 ft. in diam- 
eter and 8 ft. long, from reinforced plas- 
tics. The sections are 57% lighter than 
if they were made of aluminum, he said. 

V. F. Hribar of Hughes Aircraft Co. 
told of adhesives’ role in the Falcon 
missile, where they have proved par- 
ticularly effective in holding together 
such dissimilar materials as glass fiber 
laminates and magnesium alloys. 
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Allaluminum overhead  cranes—the 
country’s first—are going inte the 
Ravenswood (W. Va.) plant of Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp. The big 
advantage: A weight saving of up to 
50% over steel allows faster accelera- 
tion and deceleration—which adds up 
to greater work capacity. Kaiser says 
higher initial cost (5%-8%) is no draw- 
back because of lessened installation ex- 
pense and savings from the lighter sup- 
port structure. 

. 
The gamble on titanium (BW—Jan.26 
’57,p180) is beginning to pay off. Ti- 
tanium Metals Corp. of America re- 
ports 1956 earnings of $11,026,000 on 
sales of $55,128,000. Titanium Metals, 
one of the leading producers and fabri- 
cators of the lightweight, temperature 
resistant material, is jointly owned by 
the National Lead Co. and Allegheny 
Ludium Steel Corp. 

° 


Three big automobile companies have 
accelerated their studies of gas turbines. 
Ford has installed a gas turbine engine 
for tests in a 1957 tilt cab truck. At 
Chevrolet, a refined version of the Fire- 
bird II turbine, adapted for heavy 
trucks, has completed six months of 
testing successfully. And Chrysler says 
it is almost doubling its laboratory facil- 
ities for gas turbine research. 

° 
New York’s skyline grows ever more 
colorful. The nation’s first gold build- 
ing entirely of anodized aluminum will 
go up at the corner of 51st and Lexing- 
ton. Sheathing for the 34-story office 
building—in two tones—will be fabri- 
cated and erected by the Reynolds 
Metals Co. Sam Minskoff & Sons, 
Inc., are the builders. 

° 
A new type stainless steel—a high 
strength, corrosion resistant alloy with 
better mechanical properties than the 
usual “18-8” stainless—has been de- 
veloped by Ohio State University for 
the Alloy Casting Institute. It is called 
type CD-4Mcu. 
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Winners in dozens of new and improved products... the ver- 
satile, controllable new urethane foams made from National 
Nacconates! They insulate! They absorb shock and sound! 
They cushion in downy comfort! In rigid form they provide 
structural support! And urethane foams are lighter, stronger 
and age better than traditional foams. 


You can mold them in desired shapes or in slabs that can be 

sawed, sliced and die-cut. You can sew, drape or quilt them... WHIT HASS SVS 
nail, staple or bond them together or to other materials. / / 
No wonder urethane foams are turned to new uses every day... 

in upholstery, crash pads, packaging, apparel linings, quilted 


coverlets, washable toys, boat hulls, aircraft wings and radomes! 


‘Ei: f ; 7 Sete hal 
It’s time now to investigate what urethanes can do for your Trademark same for National Aniline’s Dilsocyanates 


business. For further information, write National today! 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIEIVESION 40 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & PYE CORPORATION 


Akron Atlanta Boston Charlotte Chattanooga Chicago Columbus, Ga. Greensboro Los Angeles New Orleans Philadelphia Portland, Ore. Providence Richmond San Francisco Toronto 





WAGNER ELECTRIC MOTORS...THE CHOICE OF LEADERS IN INDUSTRY 


é 


National Home Office of the Allstate Insurance Company. 


Wagner Motors help B & G Pumps meet 
their toughest test... QUIET OPERATION! 


Circulating pumps used in hot water heating systems 
must be silent—vibrationless in operation, since they 
are the connecting links between the boiler room and 
the structure itself. A prime requirement for quiet 
pump operation is an electric motor that operates 
almost silently, yet has plenty of stamina to hold up 
under years of hard, steady operation. 


That's why Bell & Gossett Company used Wagner 
Motors on the Universal Pumps in the Allstate Insur- 


Standard resilient mounted Wagner Motors, 
up through 5 hp, can be used for special 
applications where extremely quiet oper- 
ation is demanded. Sleeve or ball bearings. 
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ance Company home office. These quiet-type motors 
are known for smooth balance and quiet operation. 


Perhaps you have a specialized motor application... 
if so, remember, there’s a Wagner motor to fit every 
need ...a complete line for all current specifications 
with a wide variety of enclosure types and mountings. 
Your nearby Wagner engineer can help you select the 
right motor to meet your specifications. Call the 
nearest of our 32 branch offices or write us. 
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BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Wagner Electric @rporation 


64160 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 
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New arc welding system has a continuous 
electrode wire and uses inert gas to feed 
powdered flux in a steady stream to the arc. 
It combines two systems now in use. Result is. . . 


An Arc Welding System 
That's Speedy, Flexible 


A new arc welding system that works 
like a paint spray gun combines the 
versatility of coated rod arc welding 
and the fast deposit rate of submerged 
arc welding. It also eliminates produc- 
tion variables and down time. The sys 
tem is being manufactured by Linde 
Air Products Co., a division of Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
¢ Old Methods—In coated-rod weld- 
ing, an are is struck between a flux- 
coated rod 14 ft. long and the base 
metal to be welded.. This melts the 
rod and flux and forms the weld. The 
welder can work in almost any position, 
but must stop every minute or two to 
get a new rod. 

In submerged arc welding, powdered 
flux is usually fed from a can in front 
of a gun that feeds a continuous elec- 
trode wire. An arc is struck: between 
the base metal and the wire while it’s 
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submerged in the flux. This continu 
ous-feed method is fast but work can 
only be done in a position where the 
flux will stay in place. 
¢ New System—The new torch uses a 
continuous electrode wire and a pow 
dered flux that is fed to the nozzle by 
inert carbon dioxide. At the nozzle, 
the magnetic field created by the elec 
tric current passing through the wire 
magnetizes the flux and attracts it to 
the wire, coating the wire as it is fed 
to the arc. The combination flux and 
gas stabilizes the are and the stream 
of molten metal passing through it to 
the molten puddle. Work can be done 
at any angle without changing rods. 
¢ Cost—Linde estimates that a 100 ft. 
fillet weld that would cost $12.69 us- 
ing other methods can be done with it’s 
Unionarc method for $8.58. 

Che complete Unionare svstem costs 


approximately $2,400. In addition, 
Linde charges a license fee of 24¢ for 
each pound of rod used. 
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An electric cord that stretches has been 
developed by Mutual Electronic Indus- 
tries Corp. The new cord can be coated 
with Fiberglas, ravon, silicone rubber, 
or nvlon and is designed for use with 
telephones, switchboards, appliances, 
and for industrial and military applica- 
tions. The cord, called Elasticable, can 
be purchased in almost any color. Cost 
varices with the color and number of 
conductors. A telephone cord costs 95¢. 
. 

A new tool retracting device that does 
not build up excessive pull when it’s 
stretched for a long period is now on 
the market. The device automatically 
retracts power tools with dangerous 
working heads to a safe position when 
not in use. ‘The self-contained unit uses 
a constant torque spring instead of a 
coil spring. It is manufactured by 
Hunter Spring Co., Lansdale, Pa. Cost 
varies with the size and number of de- 
tool manufacturers. 
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RESEARCH Researchers from private indus- 
try are joining scientists from 
college campuses and the mili- 
tary in licking the problems of 
interplanetary travel. Though 
there are plenty of problems to 
be solved before you can take a 
trip to Mars, that day may come 
in a generation or so. 





These men—top-level scientists, re- 
search directors of private companies, 
and military leaders—were part of a 
group that met in San Diego last week 
to discuss a travel problem—how to get 
to Mars and back. 

Up to until recently, interest in space 
travel, or astronautics, has been con- 
fined to science fiction addicts and a 
coterie of scientists and engineers. The 
general public knows little about the 
complicated scientific problems involved 
in outer space travel. And most people 
would probably be quite surprised to 
learn how many fairly hard-headed 
companies and government agencies are 
now studying the field of space explora- 
tion and travel. 
¢ The Outlook—But the experts think 
the next generation may well be riding 
around in space ships. Already science is 
capable of building a rocket that could 
reach Mars in 400 days and return in 
about 320 days, in the opinion of Dr. 
Emst Stuhlinger—one of the men who 
helped design the Redstone and Jupiter 
ballistic missiles. Now scientists have 
to crack problems involving space 
vehicle propulsion, communications, 
and, perhaps most important of all, 
getting the space ship back to earth in 
one piece. 

Registration of over 500 for the San 
Diego symposium reflects the widening 
interest in outer space travel. Brig. 
Gen. Hollingworth F. Gregory, com- 
mander of the Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, remarks that “sci- 
ence and the military have been work- 
ing on joint space flight research 
projects for some time.” Now it’s 
obvious that industry is interested in 
space travel, too. 
¢ Gaping Holes—There are a lot of 
gaping holes in our knowledge about 
space flight. Scientists have managed 
to design missiles capable of penetrat- 
ing the ionosphere, some 50 to 250 
miles above the earth. They’re building 
an earth-circling satellite that is ex- 
pected to be launched into its orbit 
sometime within the next year. But 

’ there’s a long theoretical gulf between 
RE-ENTRY PAN EL at space travel symposium heard Rand Corp.’s Dr. Gazley making an unmanned satellite circle the 
discuss bringing space ships safely back to earth. earth and building a space ship in 
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Way for Travel in Outer Spa 
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DR. ALFRED A. EGGERS of NACA Ames Aeronautical 
Lab draws graphs to illustrate heating and motion problems. 


DR. THEODORE VON KARMAN, NATO ad- 
viser, talks with Bell Aircraft’s W. R. Dornberger. 


DR. ANTONIO FERRI of Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn was one of 


many scientists from universities participating in astronautics meeting. 


DR. HUBERTUS STRUGHOLD, Chief of Air Force’s Dept. of 
Space Medicine, led discussion on human factors of space travel. 
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TUBELESS TIRES... FIRESTONE TUBELESS” 


*That, in the words of Mr. C. F. Copeland, briefly sums 
up the way the Pontiac Auto Transport Company of 
Buffalo, N. Y. feels about tubeless truck tires. Mr. 
Copeland is vice president and former maintenance 
supervisor of the line, which makes deliveries of new 
cars from Buffalo to dealers in New York state, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, West Virginia, Virginia, and 
Ohio. The company operates 95 trailers and approxi- 
mately 30 of their own tractors. They have equipped 
most of the tractors with tubeless tires, and Mr. 
Copeland was interviewed to find out what Pontiac’s 
experience to date has been. 


Q. How long have you been running on tubeless 
truck tires, Mr. Copeland? 


A. About a year. We first got interested in tube- 
less when we started hauling the new nger 
cars equipped with them. In the past, we had to fix 
about 25 to 30 flats a day on cars in our storage 
lot. But since the car manufacturers put tubeless 
tires on the cars, we don’t have more than one flat 
a day—and that’s out of 300 cars. That’s why we 
switched to tubeless truck tires. 











“We get at least 45,000 miles on the tubeless tires on the trac- 
tors before recapping,’ Mr. Copeland reports. ““We haven’t had 
to recap any tubeless more than once so far, but it looks like 
we'll get two or three recaps out of them.” 


Q. From your standpoint, and from your ex- 
perience with them, what are the advantages 
of tubeless truck tires? 


A. Well, our only tire service facilities are here in 
Buffalo. Our drivers normally carry spares and 
change flats on the road themselves, which delays 
deliveries and ties up our trucks. With tubeless 
tires though, punctures show up as slow leaks, and 
we can cut down-time and costs by making repairs 
when it’s convenient. Also, we’ve had considerable 
breakage with wheels on tubed tires, and that’s 
plenty expensive. With our tubeless tires, which we 
run with Firestone rims, that problem is eliminated, 
too. And, of course, there’s no valve trouble with 
tubeless—or at least, we’ve never had any. 


Q. What abeut mileage, Mr. Copeland? 


A. I know tubeless tires run cooler and give better 
mileage, but I think the people who really notice a 
big difference there are the boys with long over-the- 
road hauls. We’re sold on tubeless for several 
reasons, but, of course, we like the extra mileage, too. 


SUPER ALL TRACTION 


Pontiac Transport specifies Firestone Tubeless on all new equip- 
ment. Here Jerry Mason, Firestone Representative in Buffalo, 
inspects a newly delivered Firestone-equipped tractor being 
readied for the road. 


Q. Ever had any trouble with tubeless tires? 


A. We had a few leakage problems on the first 
ones we bought, but that was before we switched to 
Firestone Tires and Firestone Rims. Since then, 
no trouble. 


Q. In summing up you'd say your biggest sav- 
ings with tubeless has been maintenance? 


A. Maintenance and inventory costs. Since we’ve 
been buying Firestone Tubeless, we don’t have to 
stock so many tires. I get fast service whether I 
buy two tires or two hundred, so there’s no need to 
tie up money and space in inventory. As for mainte- 
nance, right now our tire bill comes to about $4000 
a month. Tubeless tires are bringing that cost down, 
and when we’re running 100° on tubeless, we'll 
really have a savings. 


Q. Then you'd recommend tubeless tires to other 
truckers? 


A. I certainly would. And I am sure tubeless truck 
tires will save them money. 


ALL TRACTION 


‘Fivestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


SUPER TRANSPORT 


Copyright 1957, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


TRANSPORT HEAVY DUTY 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio and television every Monday evening over ABC 





which man can travel through outer 
space—with a reasonable expectation of 
living to tell about it. 
¢ Re-Entry Problem—One big problem 
in space travel. is what the scientists 
call re-entry. That means getting the 
vehicle back safely into the earth’s 
atmosphere. This problem isn’t in- 
volved in the unmanned satellite project. 
Navy researchers will be happy if they 
can get the satellite up into the iono- 
sphere and make it orbit for a couple 
of weeks so it can send back signals of 
recorded geophysical and solar informa- 
tion. They are not bothered by the 
fact that the satellite eventually will 
be pulled back into the denser earth 
atmosphere by gravity and burned up. 

But when dealing with manned space 
vehicles, the re-entry problem can’t be 
ignored. What the scientists will have 
to do is hit upon a method of slowing 
the vehicle down and protecting it 
against the friction heat it creates as 
it dips into heavy air at about 180 miles 
earth 

The problem first arose in connection 
with V-2 rockets and has never been 
solved satisfactorily. One possible solu 
tion might be to design a control system 
capable not only of maneuvering a space 
vehicle while in flight, but also able to 
make last-minute corrections in_trajec- 
tory at the crucial moment when the 
spinning vehicle breaks into the earth’s 
atmosphere. 


above the 


his way, scientists might be able to 
achieve gradual re-entry. By re-entering 
the denser air at an almost flat trajec- 
tory angle, the space ship should en- 
counter a minimum of friction. 
¢ Need for Study—In a closely related 


research project, scientists are trying 
to find out more about the composi- 
tion of the planetary atmosphere. What 
should—or could—a vehicle be made 
of to best withstand the largely un- 
known atmospheric conditions in the 
ionosphere? Scientists working on the 
satellite have chosen magnesium be- 
cause of its high  strength-to-weight 
ratio for their man-made moon 
(BW—Apr.14'56,p188). But a manned 
vehicle will have to be braked quickly 
from tremendous speeds to avoid burn- 
ing up on re-entering the earth’s at- 
mosphere. Magnesium—and any other 
known light materials would be torn 
apart under such conditions 

Dr. Allen A. Eggers, of the NACA 
Ames Aeronautical Laboratory, recom- 
mends an intensified study of the upper 
atmosphere as the only way to cope 
with this problem. High-energy, low- 
density gas dynamics research, as this 


science is called (BW—Nov.3’56,p122), ~ 


is now being conducted in labs through- 
out the country. Researchers have de- 
vised ingenious methods to discover 
what happens to the ionosphere when a 
body passes through it at very high 
speeds, what the atmosphere is actually 
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like at very high altitudes, and what 
aerodynamic flight problems missiles 
and space ships will run into in the 
ionosphere. 

¢ Status of Research—Notable progress 
has been made in recent months in 
the design of mammoth wind tunnels, 
giant shock tubes, and even electric 
arcs to test the effect of supersonic 
spin on prototype missiles. But scien- 
tists haven’t been able to evolve nearly 
enough solid theories even to indicate 
that they’re on the right track in pur- 
suing many of the superaero-dynamic 
questions that now baffle space ship 
designers. 

This state of affairs is characteristic 
of the science of astronautics, accord- 
ing to James Dempsey of Convair. 
Scientists, he says, are just getting their 
bearings, just beginning to recognize 
the problems they are up against and 
mapping out possible avenues for at- 
tacking them. 
¢ Communications—Special — problems 
will also arise in the field of communica- 
tions and tracking. Scientists working 
on the satellite, which is only 224 in. 
in diameter, must make certain the 
artificial moon isn’t propelled more 
than 300 miles out beyond the earth. 
If it is, its reflection won't be able 
to be observed from the earth. And 
telemetering equipment, limited be- 
cause of weight restrictions, won't be 
able to send strong enough signals 
to be picked up by ground-receiving 
stations. 

Knowing what the scientists are up 
against, a number of industrial research 
departments are working hard to de- 
velop equipment that’s lightweight, 
small. One possibility is the substitu- 
tion of atomic batteries and transistors 
for usual battery and tube components. 
¢ Umbrella Antenna—Another recent 
development along this line is a huge 
umbrella-like antenna specifically de- 
signed by Systems Laboratories to be 
carried by a space vehicle. It measures 
one kilometer (or more than one-half a 
mile) in diameter, and would permit 
much greater communications range. 

Next step, says Systems Labs’ Pres. 
James A. Marsh, is to develop trans- 
mitting equipment for such an antenna. 
Here again the problem of weight will 
be tricky to beat. On today’s conven- 
tional aircraft, 1 lb. of electronics 
equipment requires 7 lb. of aircraft to 
carry it aloft. But for space vehicles 
the ratio is much less favorable—any- 
where from 100 to 1 to 6,000 to 1. 

The newly developed umbrella an- 
tenna, spinning around like a search- 
light, however, would be very valuable 
in space communications. It might be 
able to pick up radio signals sent from 
the earth. And it would be extremely 
useful as a potential means of con- 
trolling the flight path of unmanned 
space vehicles. The antenna-less man- 


made satellite, for example, will only 
be able to send signals, not receive 
them. And earth-bound scientists won’t 
be able to control it at all once its 
burned-out second-stage rocket has 
fallen off. It will be up to the third 
rocket to position the satellite in its 
orbit, but the scientists will have no 
control over its flight at this point. 

* Propulsion—Even the question of 
how to power a space vehicle efficiently 
is largely speculative when compared 
with the fairly concrete plans for pro- 
pelling the satellite and various guided 
missiles. But a growing number of re- 
searchers are putting their brains into 
the job of coming up with the right 
answer. 

The satellite will be pushed into 
outer space by a three-stage rocket of 
fairly conventional design. The thrust 
from the rocket will give it a speed of 
over 18,000 mph. But this isn’t enough 
kick to get space ships to travel around 
the moon or Mars. 
¢ Better Fuels—Theoretically, accord- 
ing to William Bollay, president of 
Aerophysics Development Corp., the 
development of higher energy fuels 
should improve the efficiency of today’s 
chemical rockets by as much as 50%. 
This may mean we'll be able to ex- 
plore our own solar system. But, rid- 
ing on such chemical fuels, a man 
would have to expend his whole life- 
time to reach the nearest fixed star—4 
light years away. 
¢ Nuclear Power?—One school of scien- 
tists thinks that nuclear power may 
be answer. The Air Force, for example, 
is studying two areas of ionic propul- 
sion. Ions are atoms or molecules from 
which an electron has been stripped. 
If scientists can harness a nuclear re- 
actor to expel fuel ions in a stream, 
they might be able to devise a means 
to translate this energy into thrust. 
One way would be to recombine the 
ionized fuel material to produce drive 
energy; another would be to accelerate 
the ionic particles by pushing them 
with a magnetic field. 

The first step in making ionic pro- 
pulsion practical, says Dr. Y. C. Lee 
of Aerojet-General Corp., is to find a 
way of producing ions in quantity with 
a low expenditure of energy. After that, 
scientists will be ready to tackle the 
major difficulty involved in nuclear 
rockets—the fact that their fuel com- 
ponents will be hotter than the gases 
they throw off, the reverse of normal 
engine conditions. 
¢ Untried Theory—Some researchers 
also believe it may be possible to pro- 
pel tomorrow’s space ships with photon 
rockets. But, at the present, this is 
purely a mathematical conception. 

A photon is a little package of light. 
A photon rocket, once it had been 
boosted to tremendous speed by other 
means of propulsion, would be kept at 
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“WE CONSIDER TRADE MARK SERVICE IN THE YELLOW PAGES 


A VALUABLE TIE-IN WITH OUR OTHER NATIONAL ADVERTISING” 


says Don Thomas, President, Clinton Machine Company 


The Clinton Machine Company, Maquoketa, Iowa, has used 
Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages for three years. 
“In that short time,” says Mr. Thomas, “it has made Clinton 
a by-word with buyers of engines and engine parts.” 


Mr. Thomas further asserts that “2500 of our Service Ac- 
counts have joined in the benefits of Trade Mark Service. 
And many more are added as each telephone directory goes 


‘ ae 
to press. 


To increase the pulling power of Trade Mark Service, 
Clinton carries the Yellow Pages emblem (shown below) in 
all their national ads. The emblem leads their prospects to 
the classified directory ... at the time they’re ready to use 
Clinton products and services. 


Find out how you and your distributors can both profit 
from Trade Mark Service . . . call the Trade Mark Service 


Representative at your local Telephone Business office, 





HERE'S HOW Clinton’s arrowhead 
trade-mark and selling message 
appear in local telephone directories. 





CLINTON ENGINES 


2 ee tycie Engines 
Engines, Chainsaws, 
Outboards 
Parts and Service 


Free Engine Checkup 


“FOR INFORMATION CALL” 
TRAL DISTRIBUTOR 
LALLY'S INC 1122 ans =e 
DISTRI 
Des eines tron 6 123SW3 -CH3-0177 


SERVICE STATIONS 
MACHRY 


§ ieoort --CH 4-3231 


Lawn Mower & Saw Servo 4 se79 


UNDER CLINTON’S TRADE-MARK 
L. L. Lally, Des Moines distributor, 
reaches buyers when they’re ready to buy. 





THIS YELLOW PAGES EMBLEM, 
in Clinton ads, directs prospects to 
authorized Clinton Service Accounts. 
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> eng WRITES BEST OF ALL .. 


BECAUSE IT’S BUILT BEST OF ALL 


OLYMPIA DIVISION inrer-conTiNENTAL TRADING CORPORATION 


90 WEST STREET e 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y, 


It’s the new flexible neoprene 


You can feel the difference the moment 
you slip them on—and your employees 
will, too, These new work gloves are 
coated with Edmont’s improved Neox 
(reinforced neoprene) which is as flexi- 
ble as plastic and has much better all- 
around resistance to cutting, snagging, 
caustics, solvents. If your 
plant operations require the complete 
hand protection which neoprene best 
provides, it will pay you to investigate 
flexible Neox. Available in many styles, 
including gauntlets up to 31”. 


oil, acids, 
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Free Test Offer to Employers: We 
make over 50 types of work gloves. 
Send brief description of your opera- 
tions (materials handled, chemicals in- 
volved). Without cost we will recom- 
mend correct gloves and send samples 
for on-the-job testing. 

Edmont Manufacturing Company, 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio 


Edmont < 


JOB-FITTED GLOVES 
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a constant speed through use of light- 
producing apparatus and reflectors in- 
stead of an engine. Light would be 
directed into a jet-like stream by the 
reflectors. ‘The drawback to this system 
is that science has not developed re- 
flectors that can turn light into a beam 
powerful enough to propel the weight 
of the vehicle plus the light-producing 
apparatus. Refiector’s made out of to- 
day’s materials would turn most of the 
light into heat and wreck the vehicle. 
But if reflectors can be made efficient 
enough, some scientists believe, the 
energy potential from a photonic sys- 
tem would be 10-billion times higher 
than the energy potential of present 
chemical propulsion systems. 

e New Projects—On the assumption 
that ionic propulsion is much nearer 
at hand than the photon system, Litton 
Industries, Beverly Hills, Calif., is 
doing the research on a project to send 
an unmanned vehicle up to orbit around 
Mars and on another for a high-vacuunr 
space laboratory in which humans could 
exist. The latter project is sponsored 
by the Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research. 

The first project calls for putting an 
ionic-powered unmanned space vehicle 
up into a gradually expanding orbit 
around the earth, then transferring it 
into an orbit around the sun, and finally 
into a gradually decreasing orbit around 
Mars. The first space ship would simply 
be expected to transmit photographs 
of Mars back to the earth, without 
trying to land. Transferring such a 
vehicle from one orbit to another in- 
volves some pretty severe acceleration 
and deceleration problems. So does 
controlling an orbit-jumping space ship. 
¢ High-Vacuum Lab—Of greater im- 
mediate importance is Litton’s project 
to build a high-vacuum laboratory in 
which humans can survive. This should 
be ready for test by the end of May. 

In addition to cutting down develop- 
ment time for electronic equipment 
needed for unmanned space ships, the 
laboratory could be used to simulate ' 
the conditions of outer space and test 
man’s reaction to them. 
¢ Human Problems—Several problems 
crop up immediately if man is to live 
in a vacuum. First, he must be fitted 
with a pressurized suit that is inflated 
roughly to the pressure of a football. 
This means he will encounter difficul- 
ties when he tries to bend his fingers 
to perform delicate adjustment opera- 
tions. Litton is trying to get around this 
problem by developing special joints 
in its space suits. Then, a means will 
have to be devised to cool the man in- 
side the suit to compensate for the 
heat his body gives off. And, most 
important of all, provisions must be 
made to keep the space-suited man 
alive if his pressurized outfit should 
fail. END 
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BILL MORGENTHALER, Manager of Grain Valley, Mo., Airport Corporation, says: 


“We saved $1.00 per square foot by building our 
two hangars on Penta-treated poles.” 


“The flying businessmen here already have built two pole- 
type hangars—one 30 x 150 ft. and the other 30 x 300 ft. 
We saved $900 per stall over the next lowest construction. 
And we got strong, permanent buildings—with clear-span 
convenience. 

“We'll use this cost-saving construction in another 15 stalls 
soon and plan to complete 100 eventually.” 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dept. MA 506H, Midland, Michigan NAME 


Send me information on low-cost PENTA-treated pole 
buildings for this use: FiRM__ 


ADDRESS __ 


] Send me photographs and cost figures on 20 different 


types of pole buildings. , Aras 


PENTA*-TREATED pole buildings are permanent because Penta 
protects against rot and termites ... makes wood last years 
longer. Penta-treated poles are clean and attractive, too, 
These sturdy wind-resistant pole buildings are being put to 
practical use by business and industry everywhere. Just 
ask your building supply dealer, or return the coupon 
to us. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 

*PENTAchlorophenol 
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Two years ago 


The loose crystal at the 
left is a soft material. 


The tightly built crystal at 
the right is a very hard 
material. 


When subjected to extreme 
pressures and high tempera- 
tures, the soft crystals can now 
be converted into the hard 
form 





GRAPHITE was converted into. .......eeee0eee0ee8++e0eARTIFICIAL DIAMONDS as hard as the natural ones. 


This month 


BORON NITRIDE was converted into. ............+-.BORAZON, a new synthetic material harder than diamond. 


Next problem 


Converting OTHER SOFT MATERIALS into..........NEW SYNTHETICS even harder and tougher than borazon. 


Science Outdoes the Diamond 


Modern industry cries for materials harder even than 
nature’s best effort, the diamond. Researchers, using extreme 
pressures and heat to transform one form of crystal into an- 
other (above), have come up with a new material, borazon, to 


fill the need. 


Their success opens the way for a possible whole new 
line-up of materials harder than anything now known. 


Superpressure research—work with 
materials at extreme pressures and tem- 
peratures—came up last month with 
an entirely new material that has never 
been found in nature, one that’s harder 
than the hardest nature can offer. 

Borazon—the name given to the syn 
thetic cubic form into which boron 
nitride is converted under superpres- 
sure (above)—is so hard it scratches a 
diamond with ease. And it remains 
hard at temperatures where a diamond 
literally burns up (pictures at right). 

(he importance of the discovery, 
however, goes far beyond the fact that 
1 new cutting material will become 
available for imdustry. For the first 
time, man has created a crystal of a 
material he had good reason to believe 
couldn’t exist. 

I'rying to make borazon, in the opin- 
ion of its discoverer, Dr. Robert H 
Wentorf, Jr., of General Electric Co., 
was like trying to catch a special kind 
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of fish that no one had ever seen, 
in a strange lake. He wasn’t sure (1) 
whether the lake had any such fish or 
(2) whether any lake anywhere had 
such a fish. Other fishermen—his scien- 
tific confreres—were openly dubious. 
lhe successful synthesizing of bora- 
zon now opens the way for even harder 
substances. The time-honored belief 
that “only diamond scratches diamond” 
is obsolete. Using similar methods of 
superpressure (over 1-million Ib. pres- 
sure per sq. in.), it should be possible 
to make a whole new line of extremely 
hard, man-made materials highly re- 
sistant to temperature and abrasion. 
Such materials will be in constant 
demand in the jet age of tomorrow. 
¢ New Impetus—Scientific exploration 
of what happens to solid matter when 
it’s subjected to high pressures has 
been going on since the time of the 
early Florentines. Men have been try- 
ing to uncover the many mysteries in- 


volved—hoping that their discoveries 
would provide a key for turning lead 
into gold or coal dust into dia- 
monds. 

In modern times, industry’s hunger 
has added fresh impetus to the search: 

¢ From the oil industry has come 
an urgent call for a_better-than-dia- 
mond drill bit that won’t grind itself 
away, as the diamond bit does. 

e Auto makers have been asking 
for a new abrasive that will make it 
possible to grind steel castings at higher 
speeds (and therefore higher tempera- 
tures) than at present. 

¢ Toolmakers—fashioning tools for 
modern industry out of such relatively 
tough materials as tungsten carbide— 
have been hunting through mines and 
laboratories for new materials to coat 
their grinding wheels. 
¢ First Break—But little real progress 
was made until the last couple of 
years. Scientists had no direct method 
for measuring the compressibility of 
solids. They had no absolute definition 
for hardness. Very few laboratories 
had even the few simple pieces of 
equipment needed for routine pres- 
sure experiments—let alone high-pressure 
work. 

The big break in the field came two 
years ago, when General Electric Co. 
scientists produced the first synthetic 
diamonds, made by subjecting graphite 
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to 1.5-million Ib. pressure at 5,000F 
(BW —Feb.19'55,p64). The synthetic 
GE diamonds were positively identi- 
fied in every respect with diamonds 
found in nature. 

¢ New Search—But diamonds, however 
glamorous, have one serious drawback 
from an industrial point of view. 
Whether they are natural (at $6,000 


per Ib.) or synthetic (at $2,000 per Ib.), 
diamond chips used on a grinding wheel 
melt at 1,200F. The ideal material for 
grinding purposes would be in the 
same order of hardness and have the 
same cutting rate—but a much greater 
resistance to extreme heat. 

The search for such an elusive ma- 
terial seemed doomed to failure even 


before it started. What Wentorf and 
his associates were after was something 
they didn’t know existed or could ex- 
ist—with properties equaling or sur- 
passing those of a material once thought 
to be the ultimate. 

¢ Crystals—Solid matter, as every chem- 
ist knows, can be divided into two gen- 
eral classes—crystalline solids like sugar 


Man-Made Borazon Holds Under Heat That Burns Diamond 


START. Borazon, diamond begin test . . . 


60 SEC. Heat affects diamond (right) . . . 


2 MIN. Diamond is visibly shrinking . . . 
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30 SEC. Borazon (left) holds out at 1,600F. 


90 SEC. And diamond begins to oxidize. 


2% MIN. It vanishes like any piece of coal. 
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Are Your Cleaning 
Methods 


EXPENSIVE? 


Cleaning sumps and other shop equipment can be tedious, time- 
consuming and expensive. However, not when you use the most 
advanced, up-to-date cleaning equipment available—Tornado Series 
80 Vacuum Cleaner. A slight twist of the powerful motor unit (325 
m.p.h. suction speed) and you have five different cleaners that can 
perform efficiently and inexpensively. Cleaning times can be cut in 
half, for example, water and oil can be picked up rapidly, easily 
with a Series 80. If you would like to rid yourself of expensive 
cleaning in your plant get the Tornado Series 80 Vacuum Cleaner. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. 660 TODAY! 
Series 8O Converts to these FIVE machines, too! 


PORTABLE AIR 
BLOWER SWEEPER 


VACUUM 
CLEANER 


SHOULDER-TYPE 
PORTABLE VACUUM 


SPRAYER 


OGREWER HECTRIC MEG. CO. 


5104 North Ravenswood Avenue 


Chicago 40, Illinois 
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and salt, and amorphous solids like 
glass. In crystals, the atoms or mole- 
cules are arranged in definite geometri- 
cal patterns. The mechanics of crystal- 
lization is extremely complex. But the 
particular arrangements of atoms and 
the way they are held together is just 
as characteristic of a particular material 
as a thumbprint. 

Alkali metals (sodium, potassium, 
and so on) all crystallize in a particular 
so-called “body-centered,” cubic struc- 
ture, in which each atom is connected 
with eight others. This is a rather loose 
packing arrangement; hence these 
metals are characteristically soft. A 
diamond, however, takes a tight crys- 
talline configuration—a “face-centered,” 
cubic, close-packed lattice, in which 
each carbon atom connects with 12 
others. Its carbon atoms, moreover, 
are bound by an especially tight kind 
of electron bond. 

Carbon atoms can also crystallize in 
an alternate way: As graphite, they are 
tightly bonded in one plane into sheets, 
but the separate sheets are only loosely 
connected with each other. 

Hexagonal boron nitride (diagram, 
page 78) forms, like graphite, a crystal 
of tight-packed sheets loosely connected 
with each other. Essentially what 
Wentorf and GE have done is to take 
this hexagonal boron nitride, and with 
the application of tremendous pressures 
and temperatures, to force the sheets 
into a face-centered cubic form—like 
the diamond. 
¢ No Precedent—Scientists had long 
known that there were alternate crys- 
talline forms of sulfur, phosphorus, 
silica—but in each case, the alternate 
form exists in nature. Nothing in the 
literature of science suggested that such 
a structural change could be forced on 
a crystal that didn’t somewhere take 
that form itself. 

Moreover, though the crystal of 
hexagonal boron nitride is similar to 
the crystal of graphite—the form of 
carbon used to make diamonds—the 
resemblance ends there. 

Graphite is black, and is a good con- 
ductor of electricity. Boron nitride is 
white, conducts electricity poorly. 

To the physicist, these contrasting 
colors and electrical properties are sig- 
nificant. They mean that graphite has 
free or unattached electrons in_ its 
crystal. These electrons are able to 
oscillate and absorb the energy of light, 
and thus make the graphite look black; 
they are also the carriers of electricity 
in graphite. It’s because boron nitride 
lacks such free electrons that it is white 
and doesn’t conduct electricity. 

So on paper there was no reason to 
believe that boron nitride could be 
made to behave like graphite under 
high pressure and high temperature— 
since there were no free electrons to 
bind the molecule closer together in 
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Rust-Oleum is dis- — 
tinctive as your | 
own fingerprint. © 

Accept no substitute. 


+ + + goes on faster, stops rust, 
lasts longer over rust! 


ONE MAN often does the work of two! 


EASIER TO USE—because Rust-Oleum 769 Damp- 
Proof Red Primer goes over rusted metal after scraping 
and wirebrushing to remove rust scale and loose rust — 
usually eliminating costly surface preparations. Stops 
Rust—because Rust-Oleum’s specially-processed fish oil 
vehicle penetrates rust to bare metal —driving out air 
and moisture that cause rust. 


LASTS LONGER applied over rust—and teamed up 
with Rust-Oleum’s many attractive finish coatings, as- 
sures lasting beauty. Try Rust-Oleum on your tanks, 
metal sash, machinery, wire fences, stacks, girders — or 
around your home. Prompt delivery from Industrial 
Distributor stocks. Write for illustrated literature with 
color charts showing colors and applications. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION © 2422 Oakton Street ¢ Evanston, Ilinois 


RUST-OLE 


— ie a ee 


, 
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30% GREATER COVERAGE — 
MANY ATTRACTIVE COLORS 


Rust-Oleum covers up to 30% more area, 
depending upon surface condition and 
porosity. And you can beautify as you 
protect with Rust-Oleum finish coatings in 
Aluminum, White, Red, Gray, Green, Blue, 
Yellow, Black, etc. 





| , 
tops Rust are brand names 
ond registered trodemorks of the Rust-Oleum Corporation. 





Write for special report 
! showing Rust-Oleum pene- 
tration to bare metal. 











Insurance 
protection 
is most 

important 


here 


4 


ACCOUNTS 
RECEIVABLE 


Your cycle of protection is not complete 





unless accounts receivable are insured 


You pass title of your working capital when merchandise is shipped— 
you create an account receivable. You’re more certain of the end result 
—PROFIT—when you protect accounts receivable with Credit Insur- 
ance. That’s why an increasing number of executives have decided that 
NO cycle of protection is complete unless capital invested in accounts 
receivable is insured by ACI. To learn:more about Credit Insurance, 
call our office in your city, or write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
Company of New York, Dept. 42, Commercial Credit Building, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
Liquidity of capital is the 
prime responsibility of management. 
Protect your working capital 


invested in accounts receivable 


with . 
" American 

Credit 
insurance 
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cube form, as in the case of graphite 
converted into diamond (page 78). 

¢ How It Came—In the face of such 
odds, the fact that Wentorf and his 
associates were able to come up with 
borazon is a tribute not only to GE 
researchers but to the policy of under- 
writing scientific research that purports 
only to give man a better understanding 
of the world about him. 

Wentorf went ahead with basically 
the same equipment used to synthesize 
the originai GE diamonds. When he 
subjected boron nitride to superpres- 
sures of over J]-million Ib. psi. and 
temperatures of 5,000F, he found this 
resulted in forming tiny crystals no 
larger than grains of sand and of almost 
any color—from yellow to xed, black, 
and white. 

What evidently happens, he explains, 
is this—the extreme temperature and 
pressure force each nitrogen atom in the 
boron nitride molecule to give up one 
of its rarely used electrons to a boron 
atom. The boron atom uses this electron 
to form another chemical bond with a 
nitrogen atom—and in this way sheets 
of atoms are tied together to form a 
strong crystal, like the diamond. 

Additional details of the process re- 
main, for the moment, a company 
secret. But the fact that GE expects to 
use the find as a jumping-off place in 
the search for even harder materials is 
openly admitted. 
¢ Test Ahead—The real test for bor- 
azon, says Dr. C. G. Suits, GE vice- 
president and director of research, will 
come when it’s placed on a cutting 
wheel and its abrasion qualities are 
tested. No substance, however hard, can 
be used on a grinding wheel if it 
crumbles, regardless of its resistance to 
heat. X-ray diffraction tests of borazon 
(only two grams of which have been 
produced to date) show that the alter- 
nate atoms of boron and nitrogen are 
packed together almost as closely as 
carbon atoms in a diamond, so there’s 
every expectation it will pass this 
test. 

If it does, it will be able to compete 
on a cost basis for industrial use. Its 
cost would be on the order of the 
$2,000-per-Ib. figure for synthetic dia- 
monds, against $6,000 per Ib. for the 
natural diamonds. 
¢ Spur—What’s most exciting, though, 
is the spur borazon is sure to give to 
high-pressure materials research gen- 
erally. Dr. Anthony J. Nerad, head of 
the Physical Chemistry Dept. at GE 
Research Laboratories’ in Schenectady, 
maintains that the lid is just coming off 
superpressure’s potential. He thinks 
science can get still higher pressures and 
still higher temperatures. 

If such is the case, we may see a 
whole new line-up of materials in the 
future—materials kicked off by the dis- 
covery of borazon. END 
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End Confusion Now 


with Steelcase office furniture. 

Steelcase Convertibles enable you to 

ss eE | O77. t— 7 = keep everything in its proper place. 
Result? Better work organization and 

direction ... more convenience... no 

& c confusion. Note the generous working 
U S O ry) area Steelcase Custom Line Converti- 

bles give you... the superb styling... 

° the unmatched beauty. Just more evi- 

az | € é dence that whenever more than price 
is'a factor .. . Steelcase is consistently 


first choice, 


Ask your secretary... 
to send for the new full 
color Steelcase Show- 
case brochure. Just write 
Department B. 


STEELCASE INC. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Authorized dealers in principal cities 


In Canada 
CANADIAN STEELCASE COMPANY, LTD. + Toronto 
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Looking for 
new construction 
business? 





Throw away 
the divining 
rod... Pick up 
the scissors! 


Clip this coupon below. It will lead you 
straight to your best source of construc- 
tion information . .. Dodge Reports, of 
course. You'll get an explanation of how 
this accurate, up-to-the-minute building 
news service can work for you...how 
it pinpoints your prospects... tells you 
what’s going to be built, when and where 
... tells you whom to contact and when 
bids are wanted. Dodge Reports give you 
what you need to know to get more busi- 
ness — simply, economi- 
cally, and early! So mail 
the coupon today. 
SS 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
Dept. 82, 119 West 40th Street, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
| want to know how to get more new construc- 
tion business ... please let me see some typical 
Dodge Reports for my area. | am interested in 
the markets checked below. 
] House Construction [) General Building 
] Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 
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HE YEARS since World War II 

have witnessed such a_ tre- 
mendous revolution in research that 
the 20 years from 1945 to 1965 
may well go down in history as the 
period when modern man came to 
realize its full promise. 

One tangible index of the new 
value accorded to research is, of 
course, the princely financial sup- 
port it’s been receiving—both from 
corporations and the federal gov- 
ernment (BW—Jan.12°56,p96). 
Total expenditures on research and 
development in the U.S. last year 
ran somewhere over $7.9-billion; 
this vear, the full bill should fall in 
the vicinity of $8.5-billion when the 
figures are added up. 


R ut, pespire the fact that re- 
search today is stepping high, 
wide and handsome, there’s a lag 
in realization of the need for service 
facilities to underpin this scientific 
creativity. The average American 
still clings nostalgically to the pic- 
ture of a scientist as the rugged in- 
dividual improvising with sealing 
wax and bailing wire. That vignette 
is half a century old. Equally ob- 
solete is the classic notion of the 
ivory tower—where the researcher, 
in an acid-stained lab coat, works 
in a helter-skelter of test tubes and 
beakers, oblivious to the dust piling 
up in the corners. 

All the same, these ideas are stub- 
bornly held. Talk to the top policy 
man of the average company about 
modernizing production equipment 
—and your arguments will find a re- 
ceptive audience. He’s anxious to 
manufacture more goods more eff- 
ciently and economically and that 
means using the best equipment. 

But talk te the same executive 
about streamlining his research 
laboratories—and you'll run into 
stiff opposition. Except in unusual 
cases, the businessman isn’t at- 
tuned to investing heavily in the 
new tools of research. He doesn’t 
have the same hard facts available 
as in production problems, and so 
there isn’t the same familiar basis 
for justifying his judgment. Nearly 
every top management man_ has 
seen—and wunderstands—a factory 
and what it does. Few can claim 
comparable understanding about a 
research laboratory 


Let's Let Scientists Create 


Yet, in the end, it costs many 
corporations a lot of money to pre- 
fer production to research when 
they pass out new facilities. For, 
through misconceived notions of 
economy, they are wasting one of 
America’s more critical resources— 
scientific manpower. 


O NE OF THE more shocking sit- 
uations in the U.S. today is 
the number of highly trained scien- 
tists forced by lack of adequate 
facilities to curtail their creative 
output down to a trickle. Instead 
of free-wheeling through the outer 
reaches of creativity, many top-rate 
scientific brains have to spend their 
time on trivia—such as_trouble- 
shooting minor mechanical bugs in 
lab equipment. Of course, some 
fine idiesetesion have been built in 
recent years. But these are the ex- 
ceptions. The average researcher, in 
the average U.S. lab today, is still 
burdened with clerical and ad- 
ministrative detail, retarded by the 
need to improvise equipment that 
could be obtained from any ma- 
chine shop. Such a waste is deplor- 
able. 


T HERE has been much public dis- 
cussion of the shortage of scien- 
tists in the U.S. The talk has often 
turned to ways for industry and 
government to interest more stu- 
dents in scientific careers. 

There’s no gainsaying that these 
needs are very real—not only for 
economic health and furtherance of 
national progress, but also for the 
Free World’s very survival. 

More science graduates, more 
minds adequately trained—and then 
encouraged to advance—are cer- 
tainly a necessity. However, it will 
be some years before management's 
present efforts along these lines pro- 
duce a satisfactory pool of man- 
power. 

In the meantime, the efficiency 
of research can be improved in\- 
mediately—by providing adequate 
service facilities for the scientists 
at work today. A top-to-bottom re- 
examination of research organiza- 
tions—with an eye to bringing these 
facilities up to date—is the one sure, 
swift means for management to ease 
the current pinch in scientific man- 


power. 
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No. 1 spender proves... 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating. And —— 
junior will prove it the moment this instant pud- Meet the nation’s No. 1 spender— Mrs. 


ding cools. Victor disodium phosphate as the Housewife—hard at work proving it 
buffering agent in prepared puddings gives the pays to see Victor. Almost every item 
creamy, smooth texture that helps make them h h fi d . h 

a best seller. Just another reason why it pays she shops for to ay 18 more to er 
to see Victor liking, more convenient to use or more 


healthful because of Victor chemicals. 


No wonder more than 40 different 
industries today rely on Victor—for 
phosphates, formates, and oxalates that 
help put new products on the market . 
push present products off self-service 
shelves and onto check-out counters. 


Why not check with Victor if you 
have a marketing problem, or want to 
cut production costs? Like so many 


ee eT ee a others, you'll find it pays to see Victor. 


Bye bye, blues (washday that is) Her laundry 
is light work these days, thanks to heavy-duty 
detergents and automatic washers. And as soap 
and detergent manufacturers know, it pays to 
see Victor for sodium tripolyphosphate and tetra- 
sodium pyrophosphate. Both have outstanding 

ater-softening action and detergent qualities. 


Bright as a dollar. Victor phosphoric acid, in 
a special bath, makes aluminum sparkle . . . gives 
a bright finish to stainless steel, copper, brass, 
and other metals. Both bright dipping and elec- 
trolytic baths give better results in less time and 
cost less than mechanical buffing. If you're mar- 
keting metal products, make a mental note to 
contact Victor. It pays. 


We're in the market, too—for chemical 
engineers, sales engineers, chemists. If you're 
shopping around, our door is open—and it 
pays to see Victor. For information, write 
to: Victor Chemical Works, Technical Per- 
sonnel Division, 155 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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1155 N. Wacker Drive . Chicago 6, Illinois 
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How Recent Firming Bond Prices Have Cut the Yields of ... 
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The Cost of Borrowing Eases 


Long-term offerings in early 1957 get by with lower 
yields than they had expected, as prices are firm all 
around. But the experts split on what comes next. 


lhe charts above outline some happy 
doing for long-term borrowers. They 
reveal that terms in the first weeks of 
1957 were not nearly so tough as most 
corporate and municipal fiscal officers 
had expected when the old year went 
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out with interest rates still climbing, 
after more than 12 months of steady 
ascent. 

Take the market in government 
bonds, accepted as the cornerstone of 
the national money rate structure. This 


week, Treasury 3s, 1955—a bellwether 
of long-term issues—changed hands at 
around 94% of par, a yield basis of 
3.25%. At the end of 1956, the price 
had been a shade over 90% of par, the 
vield basis 3.50%. 
¢ Tagging Along—Other sectors of the 
money market had equally spectacular 
price recoveries, once the governments 
started the uptrend. 

In corporate new issues, many a bond 
flotation has brought bids involving 
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It’s Smart 
It’s Steel 
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It’s Stran-Steel’s 
New Building Line 
for Industry 


The best looking buildings you ever saw! 
The finest steel buildings you can buy! 
That’s the new Stran-Steel line of all- 
steel buildings . . . years ahead in modern 
design, with quality built in to give 
years of service. 


Stran-Steel buildings are specially 
designed. You can have a building as big 
as you want and in any shape that will 
best fit your needs. Five the widths—40, 
50, 60, 70 and 80 ft., and multiples thereof. 


Attractive and distinctively styled, these 
rugged, low-cost buildings with exclusive 
Stran-Satin exterior provide a non- 
combustible structure with unlimited 
design possibilities . . . a luxury look that 
combines ideally with other construc- 
tion materials. 


Up to $25,000 is available to finance these 
buildings through the Stran-Steel Purchase 
Plan. As little as 25°; initial investment, 
up to 5 years to pay. 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
> Detroit 29, Michigan + Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Here's where to obtain more information: 
Atlanta 3, Go., 206 Volunteer Bidg. 
Chicago 6, lll., 205 W. Wacker Dr. 
Cleveland 16, Ohio, 20950 Center Ridge Rd. 
Detroit 29, Mich., Tecumseh Rd. 
Houston 5, Texos, 2444 Times Bivd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 6 East 11th St. 
Minneapolis 4, Minn., 708 S. 10th St. 
New York 17, N. Y., 405 Lexington Ave. 
Sen Francisco 3, Colif., 1707 Central Tower Bidg 
Washington 6, D. C., 1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W 


Stran-Stee! Corporation, Detroit 29, Michigan | 


| Please send me the Industrial Buildings | 
Catalog 


Please have your representative contact me. | 
Title 
Company 

Address 


City Zone 
57-SS-11A 7 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
! 
| 
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.. . this weakness of the 
governments hasn‘t yet 
spread to the rest of the 
money market . . .” 

STORY starts on p. 89 


borrowing costs 4 of 1%—or even more 

-below what the borrower had expected 
when he originally made his financing 
plans. 

Two high-grade, long-term utility 
issues were offered last week on a 
4.25% yield basis; earlier in the year, 
three comparable issues had involved 
actual yields ranging between 4.40% 
and 4.50%. And a new issue of 
medium-grade utility bonds has been 
offered on a 4.45% basis, where a rela- 
tively short time before a vield of 
4.62% had been considered necessary 
to float a similar offering. 
¢ In All Directions—Whether _ this 
presages a continuing fall in borrowing 
costs has Wall Street’s money market 
experts squabbling as fiercely as the 
stock technicians discussing the near- 
term Big Board price trend. 

One smart veteran observer sees defi- 
nite signs that the long downtrend in 
bond prices has “come to an end and 
another trend is developing—toward 
lower interest rates’ (and, of course, 
toward higher bond prices since the 
latter move inversely to yields). 

But Moody’s, which is just as smart, 
takes a wholly different tack. In the 
near term, it expects interest rates to 
resume their climb, with the bond mar- 
ket retracing “at least a good part of 
the rise . . . [it has enjoyed] . . . from 
early January.” 

Still a third money market propiict, 
just as competent and experienced as 
the others, veers off in a third direction. 
This one opines that recent trends sug- 
gest chiefly that we have finally “‘reached 
a period of stabilization that could 
continue—with only minor ups-and- 
downs evidenced—for a good many 
months.” 
¢ Why the Differences?—There are 
excellent reasons for this wide range of 
opinion in the face of the recent definite 
strength of prices. 

For one thing the strength of bond 
prices in early 1957 came as no sur- 
prise to a good many experts. They had 
expected a rally on purely seasonal 
grounds, though they kept their fingers 
crossed because of the market’s pro- 
nounced weakness toward the vearend. 
After Christmas, corporate borrowers 
normally start paying off a sizable 
amount of bank loans. At the same 
time, the heavy holiday withdrawals 
from bank accounts begin to move 
back into the vaults. And, there is a 
well-recognized “yearend investment 
demand” that usually lends some buoy- 


ancy to bond prices early in the year. 
¢ Bank Loans Gain—However, this 
seasonal honeymoon is already over. 
Bank loans have started up again after 
falling harder, in terms of dollars, than 
they had in the same 1956 months 
(BW—Feb.23'57,p40). As Moody's 
says, “there isn’t likely to be any last- 
ing reduction in bank loans to business, 
before midyear, at any rate, despite 
seasonal repayments by some indus- 
tries” what “with March and June tax 
payments along with . plant and 
equipment expenditures exerting 
a heavy drain on corporate cash posi- 
ee 

Bank loans are a most important 

factor. ‘The really wise corporate treas- 
urcr keeps close tabs on them, knowing 
that they offer key clues to those basic 
determinants that shape the trend of 
interest rates. 
¢ More to Come—W orry over the near- 
term trend of money rates is heightened 
by the huge amount of new offerings 
that overhang the market. In early 
spring, the Treasury is expected to seek 
around $2-billion. Dealers in munici- 
pals expect 1957 volume to approach— 
if not to top—last vear’s record $6.9- 
billion underwritings. In corporate 
bonds, offerings totaling $1.6-billion 
have already been announced for the 
near term. 
e And Then the Fed—Dwarfing all 
these factors, of course, is the Federal 
Reserve Board: What is it going to do 
about its policy of money restraint? 
The money experts aren’t guessing the 
answer, at least in public. They just 
plain don’t know, and they have learned 
reticence from the many times in 
which the Fed has crossed up their 
thinking. 

Most government issues, especially 
the long terms, have showed sporadic 
price weakness ever since the Treasury 
asked Congress for permission to boost 
the interest rates on savings bonds; 
thus indicating to many observers that 
the government did not expect bond 
vields to go down appreciably (BW— 
Feb.23'57,p38). 

This weakness of the governments 
hasn’t vet spread to the rest of the 
money market, but there are some in- 
dications that corporates and municipals 
have lost some of their early 1957 
strength. 

e Last week, the Dow-Jones index 
of municipal bond yields began to move 
sideways, after six straight weeks of 
decline. 

e There’s a steep increase in the 
undistributed bits of recent municipal 
issues. 

¢ Most indexes of corporate bond 
vields were unchanged last week. 

¢ More and more clever investors 
were coming to think that better buys 
in new issues may be lying just ahead 
than any available of late. END 
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annual statements * THE HOME* 
(Casuance Company 


Harovp V. Smiru 
Chairman of the Board 


Kenneth E. Brack 
President 


DIRECTORS 


The Home Insurance Company 


Lewis L. CLARKE 
Banker 


Harowp V. SmitH 
Chairman of the Board 


Freperick B. ADAMS 
New York City 


Rosert W. DowLinGc 
President, 
City Investing Co. 
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President, 
The Cleveland Trust Co, 


Harovp H. Heim 
Chairman of the Board, 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 


Cuarves A. LouGHIN 
Vice President & 
General Counsel 


Ivan Escottr 
Montclair, N. J. 

Percy C. Maperra, JR. 
Chairman of 
Executive Committee, 
Tradesmens Bank & Trust Co. 


CHAMPION McDowe Lut Davis 
President, 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co, 


Warren S. JoHNSON 
Director, 
Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Company, 
Wilmington, N.C. 


Henry C. BRuNiIE 
President, 
Empire Trust Company 


Harsin K. Park 
Chairman of the Board, 
The First National Bank of 
Columbus, Georgia 


Leroy A. LINCOLN 
Chairman of the Board, 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


Tuomas J. Ross 
Senior Partner, 


Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross 


Henry C. Von Em 
Honorary Chairman 
of the Board, 
Manufacturers Trust Company 


Joun M. FRANKLIN 

President, 

United States Lines Company 
Lou R. CRANDALL 

President, 

George A. Fuller Company 
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and THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Balance sheet of THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, December 31, 1956 


Admitted Assets 


MARKETABLE SECURITIES 

United States Government Bonds 
Other Bonds 

Preferred and Common Stocks 


Cash 


Investment in The Home Indemnity Company 


Real Estate 
Agents’ Balances 
Other Admitted Assets 


Total . 
Liabilities 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses. 
Reserve for Taxes Payable 
Reserve for Reinsurance 
Dividends Declared 
Other Liabilities 
Total 
Capital Stock 
Surplus +e 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders. 
Total 


$ 59,158,935.53 
110,756,999.51 
229,841,647.75 
$399,757,582.79 
26,103,879.06 
20,928,856.00 
6,842,863.96 
23,014,578.38 
Pi 7,369,748.10 
$484,017,508.29 


$187,556,977.00 
39,826,429.68 
4,725,000.00 
2,172,701.49 
2,000,000.00 
___ 4,035,917.08 
$240,317,025.2 
2(07,000,000.00 
_223,700,483.04 
$243,700,483.04 
$484,017,508.29 


Bonds carried at $6,102,402.42 amortized value and cash $82,500.00 in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. 


All securities have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance 
on these values the stocks of The Home Insurance Company exceed the book value by $1 29,828,364. 


»mmissioners. Based 


at December 31, 1956. 








Balance sheet of THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY, December 31, 1956 


Admitted Assets 


MARKETABLE SECURITIES 

United States Government Bonds 
Other Bonds 
Preferred and Common Stocks 


Cash i ae 
Agents’ Balances 
Other Admitted Assets 
Total 
Liabilities 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . . 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses 
Reserve for Taxes Payable 
Reserve for Reinsurance 
Other Liabilities 
Total . 
Capital Stock 
Surplus . 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders. 
Total 


21,127,691.28 
25,034,306.70 
__ 12,589,687.50 
$ 58,751,685.48 
1,706,007.28 
6,466,502.94 
1,445,568.49 


$_68,369,764.19 


$ 20,692,483.00 
24,551,730.00 
928,000.00 
258,408.00 
1,006,430.08 

$ 47,437,051.08 
1,500,000.00 
19,432,713.11 

$ 20,932,713.11 
$ 68,369,764.19 


Bonds carried at $1,090,000.00 amortized value in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities ass 
been valued in accordance with the sequirements of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Based on these values 
the stocks of The Home Indemnity Company exceed the book value by $5,115,568.87 at December 31, 1956. 














This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$112,500,000 


Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited 


$54,166,700 
5.85% Subordinated Debentures due 1987, Canadian Series 


$20,833,300 
5.60% Subordinated Debentures due 1987, United States Series 


3,750,000 Common Shares 


(Par value $1 per share) 


The Debentures and the Common Shares are being offered in Canadian Units and in 
United States Units; each Canadian Unit will consist of a $100 principal amount Cana- 
dian Series Debenture and five Common Shares; each United States Unit will consist 
of a $100 principal amount United States Series Debenture and five Common Shares 
Three Common Shares will be transferable separately on June 4, 1957 (or the date on 
which the Company first issues First Mortgage Pipe Line Bonds, whichever is later ) 
and the remaining two Common Shares will be transferable separately at the option 
of the Company at any time after November 1, 1958 and in any event prior to January 
1, 1960. 


541,667 Canadian Units are being offered in Canada by Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, 
Limited, Wood, Gundy &# Company Limited, McLeod, Young, Weir &* Company Lim- 
ited and Osler, Hammond &¢ Nanton Limited, as principal Underwriters. 


208,333 United States Units are being offered in the United States by a group of United 


States Underwriters, which includes the undersigned 


Price $156 per United States Unit 


plus accrued interest on the Debentures from January 1, 1957 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such of the several Under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Lehman Brothers 
Stone €% Webster Securities Corporation 
White, Weld €# Co. 


Pebruary 15, 1957. 
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“CLUES” AD 
CREATES 600 NEW JOBS 


When an established industry pulls out of the town it has been in for years, the results 


can be critical: Men are thrown out of work, retail revenue dwindles. This happened 
to Webster, Mass., when a large textile company moved South leaving a vacant plant 
behind. The obvious solution was to refill the old building with new business, new jobs, 


new revenve. 


Two brief classified ads, run exclusively in BUSINESS WEEK, have resulted in the leasing 
of the former mill to a greeting card manufacturer. His operation will mean 600 new 


jobs for Webster and a sounder economy for the whole area. 


You will find this week's “Clues” section on page 170 
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Corporations are paying a premium, 
literally, for top management help. Last 
year, U.S. business organizations 
bought $3-billion of life insurance on 
their owners, officers, and key em- 
ployees, with the organizations them- 
selves listed as beneficiaries. ‘Total of 
such insurance to date: $25-billion, ac- 
cording to the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Assn. In both 1955 and 
1956, about 150,000 business life 
policies were purchased. 
° 


Savings and loan associations are mull- 
ing a new move in the hot fight for 
savings among the nation’s financial in- 
stitutions (BW—Feb.16'57,p134). The 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, regu- 
latory agency for the S&Ls, is consider- 
ing changing its regulations to allow 
S&Ls with federal charters to credit 
dividends quarterly, in states that per- 
mit payments on that basis. At pres- 
ent, the federal S&Ls are permitted to 
pay dividends no oftener than twice a 
year. if approved, the change would 
enable them to credit dividends as often 
as state associations and mutual savings 
banks. 


One of the nation’s largest integrated 
paper and paper products companics, 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. of Neenah, 
Wisc., will buy outright another paper- 
maker, Peter J. Schweitzer, Inc., of 
New York. Kimberly-Clark will ex- 
change 735,000 shares of its stock— 
worth about $30-million at current mar- 
ket prices—for all the capital stock of 
Schweitzer. 

= 
J. Sinclair Armstrong, Securities & FEx- 
change Commission chairman, _ last 
week criticized some large non-mutual 
insurance companies for giving too little 
information to stockholders. He voiced 
hope Congress would extend SEC’s 
regulatory powers more fully as a cor- 
rective. He also backed new legislation 
requiring that securities delivered in 
exchange for assets in mergers be regis- 
tered under the Securities Act of 1933. 
Such registration is not now demanded, 
and it’s possible, says Armstrong, for 
high-pressure salesmen to turn around 
and market the securities at prices far 
above their true worth—with the SEC 
powerless to interfere. Even sophisti- 
cated investors have succumbed to 
these boiler room tactics, he said. 

+ 
The New York Federal Reserve Bank 
reports bankers’ acceptances in January 
rose 4.6% to a total of more than $1- 
billion, highest level in over 25 years. 
A major chunk of last month’s increase 
was due to a rise in bills to finance ex- 
ports. \ 
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DEXTER USES 


CAREFULLY-GUARDED KNOW-HOW 
to solve tough absorption problems* 





From stencils to pressure sensitive tapes—from hospital pads to battery separators—and in use with all kinds 
of liquids—DEXSTAR Specialty Papers are solving tough saturation problems in hundreds of applications. 


Papers are compounded and manufactured to fuifill specific needs—with any desired combination of charac- 
teristics such as porosity, dimensional stability, tensile strength, wet or dry strength, thickness, softness, etc. 
Each formula is developed through carefully guarded manufacturing processes known only to Dexter. 


If you have absorption problems—look to DEXSTAR for a custom-made paper that will make your product 
more successful, more saleable. 


*and filtering, laminating, insulating, coating, 
backing and other such problems, too. 


DEXSTAR| SPECIALTY PAPERS 222" 


Cc. H. DEXTER & SONS, ING. Windsor Locks, Conn. 
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using Brazilian parts 90% by weight, 95% by value mav be 
GM's next move—after it completes similar truck plan. 
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have been main focus of Brazil’s high pressure vehicle pro- 
gram. International Harvester is readying expansion plans. 


TRUCKS 


UTILITY WAGONS Studebaker-Packard outlet, are big sellers. 
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RUSH HOUR 


) 


in Sao Paulo has 


Auto-Truck 


Foreign auto and parts mak- 
ers are rushing to Brazil, spurred 
by clamorous demand and the 
government's crash program to 
encourage —and require —on- 
the-spot production. 

Sao Paulo, the nation’s busi 
ness capital, is fast becoming 
a “Latin American Detroit.” 
Major U.S. and European com- 
panies have recently poured 
$53.4-million into new equip- 
ment. By 1960, truck sales alone 
should run about $400-million a 
year. 
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familiar look to U.S. drivers. 


But most cars are ripe for replacement—and many more new ones are needed. 


Boom in Brazil Guns Its Motors 


“Fhe Latin American Detroit” is 
what Paulistas like to call Sao Paulo 
Brazil’s main industrial city. 

There’s no denying that the city is 
living up to its label these days. In 
the suburbs, along the broad highway 
from Sao Paulo to the nearby port of 
Santos, just about every U.S. and 
foreign auto-truck maker you have 
heard of is scurrying to set up shop 
or expand existing facilities (pictures). 
In the vanguard are a host of U.S. 
parts makers and suppliers. 

Behind this auto-truck invasion—the 
biggest ever to hit a Latin American 
country—is Brazil’s pent-up demand for 
new vehicles. It’s true that the streets 
of Sao Paulo (picture, above) and other 
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Brazilian cities are filled to traffic-jam 
proportions. But most of the trucks 
and cars are what you would find on 
a low-price used car lot in the U.S. 

¢ Replacement Plus—Brazil will soon 
have to replace these old cars. Besides 
that, the country—bigger than the U.S 
in size and with a 60-million popula- 
tion—is woefully short of other forms 
of transportation (except airlines), thus 
needs additional vehicles. Most impor- 
tant of all, Brazil must step up vehicle 
output to match the country’s fast 
growing industrialization. 

But more than the local market has 
lured auto-truck producers to Sao Paulo. 
In 1952 the Brazilian government 
slapped stiff import restrictions on 


“knocked down” vehicles and 
parts, to lessen the drain on 
dwindling foreign exchange. 
Phen, last year, the government laid 
down the law by saying, in effect: 
“Either build vehicles locally, out of 
Brazilian materials and with Brazilian 
labor, or face all sorts of penalties on 
imported parts.” This ultimatum—or 
welcoming mat—set 1960 as the dead 
line when all new vehicles locally pro 
duced would be 90% Brazilian by 
weight, 95% Brazilian by value. To 
make its decree stick, the government 
set up Dr. Eros Orosco as auto-truck 
czar in charge of the Grupo Executivo 
Industria Automobilistica agency. 
e Phase Two-—So far, the crash pro 


spare 
Brazil's 
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rs typewriter...and | picked the colores ‘ 


R.C.Allen 


VISOMATIC 


21 COLOR COMBINATIONS 


TO HARMONIZE WITH ANY OFFICE 


leads the way in the modern trend 


color and bright surroundings 


+f ! 


e efficiency and raise morale. 
R. C. Allen VisOmatic Type- 
wvailable in 21 color-keyed combi- 
vith other new and exclusive 

1 features . . . including a new 
ich with only half the typing 
> and automatic margins... 

t, set it, forget it.” Your choice of fabric 


(a, 
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R.C. ALLEN 

10-KEY ADDING MACHINE 
Exclusive Memory and Recall Keys s 
motion, avoid errors by restorir 


jexing. Simplifies 


ave time and 
}) and correcting 
payroll computa- 
ny figure until re-called, Automatic 

lication with positive back-space 

Single-double-triple cipher keys. 
Allen full-keyboard machines, manual or 

13 column capacity. 


Look first to 


or carbon ribbon, type styles and carriage 
widths—11” to 26". See the new R. C. Allen 
VisOmatic Typewriters ... with color combi- 
nations to make your office more modern, 
more efficient. 

Ask your R. C. Allen dealer to demonstrate 
the new VisOmatic .. . and show you a color 
combination to match or harmonize with 
your office decor. 


R. C. ALLEN 

4-TOTAL 

CASH REGISTER 

The R. C. Allen Model 355 has 4 departmental totals 
and a grand total. It issues receipts; records trans- 
actions on autographic detail tape; prints “Read” 
total at any time; does miscellaneous addition. It's 
the machine-of-many jobs yet costs far less than 
other machines without these features. 


R.C.Allen 


IVE iar tt Me! Cetallal | Ma lal 


660 Front Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
for every business machine purpose 


Typewriters « Adding Machines « Bookkeeping Machines « Cash Registers « Safes and Insulated Files 
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gram has succeeded. Since last June, 
U.S. and foreign vehicle producers 
have poured $53.4-million into new 
capital equipment (excluding land and 
plant construction). With the truck 
phase of the program in high gear, 
GEIA this week cranked up for the 
next phase—development of all-Brazil- 
ian auto production. 

If all goes well, total investment in 
equipment for new Brazilian auto-truck 
production will hit $200-million by 
1960. By that time, annual production 
will be running at 90,000 trucks and 
30,000 cars. For trucks alone, annual 
sales should amount to about $400-mil- 
lion—or more than 8% of Brazil’s pro- 
jected gross income. 

While auto-truck production, using 
local materials, is new to Brazil, vehicle 
assembly from imported parts dates back 
almost to World War I. Ford began 
assembling Model-T cars and trucks in 
a warehouse in 1919. General Motors 
set up shop in 1924. During the 1930s 
the big tire makers—Firestone, Good- 
year, Dunlop, General, and Pirelli 
(Italian)—began drifting in, followed by 
battery producers and replacement parts 
outfits. 

Now, egged on by Brazil’s economic 
expansion and the new GEIA decrees, 
the industry has impressive plans in the 
works: 

Ford has $16-million allotted for an 
engine plant foundry and expansion of 
its stamping plant. Goal: 30,000 trucks 
a year. 

GM has $10-million slated for a new 
engine plant. Goal: 29,460 trucks a year. 

Willys will spend $5-million and pro- 
duce 15,000 Jeeps yearly. 

Vemag, a former Studebaker-Packard 
outlet, will invest $l-million in new 
facilities to produce 10,000 DKW Auto 
Union utility wagons and other types 
per year. 

Volkswagen has $3.5-million going 
into future annual production of 9,000 
utility wagons. 

Mercedes Benz will spend $8.6-mil- 
lion spent for producing 9,200 diesel 
trucks annually. 

Besides these companies, which have 
showed their hands, several others are 
getting set to draw cards. International 
Harvester may cast its first engine blocks 
locally by next fall. Over-all, the com- 
pany is aiming at 6,000 trucks annually, 
with new investment of around $6- 
million. Mack and West Germany’s 
Krupp are also in the running. 
¢ Parts Makers—Already, in the Sao 
Paulo area, there are more than 600 
parts makers and suppliers. For pistons, 
many truck producers are relying on 
Metal Levy, a big outfit that operates 
under license from Mahle of West 
Germany. Fabrica Nacional de Vagoes 
will produce chassis (and possibly wheel 
components in a deal with Goodycar 
and Firestone). Sofunge, now a supplier 
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for Mercedes, will probably make 
engine blocks for other producers. 
(Fabrica Nacional and Sofunge each 
are spending $2.7-million on expan- 
sion.) 

When its factory is finished, Ma- 
quinas York will make Republic gears 
and rear axles. COBRASMA, a Timken 
licensee, is spending nearly $10-million 
for new axle and differential production. 
COFAP makes Thompson Products 
cylinder heads, Perfect Circle piston 
rings, and Monroe stabilizers. Also 
boosting production—or coming in 
fresh—are D. L. R. Plasticos do Brasil, 
under license from Bendix for brake 
linings; Borg-Warner, which will make 
clutch assemblies, clutch plates, and 
gear shifts, and a flock of others. 
¢ Middlemen—To help smooth out the 
supply of parts, the big fellows such as 
GM and Ford have been playing the 
role of middleman to put Brazilian com- 
panies in touch with U.S. parts makers. 
For instance, GM in Brazil will line up 
a local machine shop. Then GM gives 
the outfit a letter of introduction to 
GM's brass in the U.S. where company 
officials will help the Brazilian outfit 
contact GM’s suppliers. Finally, the 
Brazilian outfit goes back to Sao Paulo 
with an arrangement to produce U.S.- 
designed parts under license from U.S. 
parts makers. 
¢ Chrysler’s Fate—Not everyone is 
winning out in the race to get into 
Brazilian vehicle production. The GEIA 
agency figures the Brazilian market can 
stand only so many producers of each 
type of vehicle, thus O.K.’s new pro- 
duction programs on a first come, first 
served basis. That’s why Chrysler has 
been left out in the cold. Here’s roughly 
what happened 

GEIA said there was only room for 
two of the Big ‘Three auto-truck makers. 
Chrysler, knowing that Ford was ready 
to submit its plan to GEIA, rushed to 
snap up Brasmotor, a local company, for 
making Chrysler products. Chrysler 
offered Brasmotor $15-million in de- 
ferred payments for the company’s 
plant. Brasmotor, seeing Chrysler’s posi- 
tion, held out for cash payment or 
bigger deferred payments. At this, 
Chrysler balked. But before it could de- 
cide, Ford had its plan in the hopper— 
and, with GM, won out. 
¢ Road Blocks—GEIA’s problem isn’t 
just luring in U.S. and foreign pro- 
ducers. All sorts of potential bottle- 
necks lie ahead. For one thing, the 
vehicle industry may be short of steel 
by some 300,000 tons annually in the 
early 1960s—unless the government’s 
steel program moves faster. Pres. Kubit- 
schek wants to double the country’s 
present steel output of 1.3-million tons, 
of which nearly half comes from the 
government-owned mill at Volta Re- 
donda. But local experts doubt whether 
Brazil can do it. And with alloy steels 
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is the keynote at Ford—as with other vehicle producers, 


Ford plans a $16-million investment in trucks. 
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creates a waterproofed air conditioning cabinet 


cuts condensation troubles, deadens 
sound, provides easy installation 


ce afer = 

















The EJAY Remote Heat and Cool Unit, manufactured by EJAY Baseboard Man- 
ufacturing Company, Winsted, Conn., shown above, is a typical example of Upson 
Fiberboard Engineering. Its toughness and resiliency give this cabinet rugged strength. 
Its superior finishing and sound deadening properties improve product quality. 
Insulated and waterproofed, this Fiberboard cabinet actually solves condensate 
troubles usually found in metallic cabinets. Each part was delivered by us ready for 
production. Punched, beveled and die cut, pieces are easily and quickly assembled, 
and joined with simple braces and screws. UPSON FIBERBOARD and our 

specialized engineering and cutting service could be your answer, 

too. Choice of lengths, widths, thicknesses and surface textures. 

Send this coupon for our free idea booklet of uses and sample kit. 


UPSON 


94% Wood Fibers Laminated for Great Strength 





The Upson Company 
Industrial Division, 214 Upson Point, Lockport, N.Y. 


Send me free idea booklet and sample kit. 














Nome 





Company 
Position 


Address Street 
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WILLYS is putting $5-million into ex- 
panding Jeep output to 15,000 yearly. 


already short, Brazil may have to im- 
port alloys for its vehicle program—and 
thus partly defeat its goal of saving 
foreign exchange. 

Then, there’s a possibility that the 
lack of good roads may put a crimp on 
vehicle sales. Kubitschek is trying to 
meet this by outhning a government 
program for building 1,865 mi. of new 
paved roads and 3,729 mi. of unpaved 
roads. Another hitch may be rubber for 
tires. Though Brazil is the original home 
of rubber, it now imports practically 
all it uses from Malaya. But Firestone 
and Goodyear have local plantation 
experiments under way. And Firestone 
is considering local synthetic-rubber 
production. 
¢ Fuel Trouble—Biggest problem—and 
paradox—is petroleum. GEIA thinks 
that by 1963, its vehicle program will be 
saving an estimated $171-million yearly 
in foreign exchange. Yet unless petro- 
bras, the government-run oil company, 
speeds development within Brazil, most 
of GEIA’s supposed gain in foreign ex- 
change will go down the drain for con- 
tinued high oil imports. 

These sore spots aren’t slowing the 
auto-truck boom a bit. Just last week 
Budd Co. told GEIA that it is planning 
to move in with heavy presses to make 
auto and truck bodies. Now that GEIA 
has opened the spigot for filling up the 
car end of its program, Ford and Volks- 
wagen have privately given their go- 
ahead for investing in production of 
nearly-all-Brazilian autos. American 
Motors and Italy’s Alpha Romeo have 
also shown keen interest. 

What really has flabbergasted U.S. 
producers, is the wham-bang speed with 
which Orosco, GEIA’s head, has pushed 
through the program. In most Latin 
American countries, bureaucracy blunts 
the sharp edge of any new plan for 
industry. In Brazil itself, newcomers 
have often run smack into financial 
and regulatory red tape. But about 
Orosco one admirer says: “He’s been 
given semi-divine powers, and when he 
says O.K., things really zip.” eno 
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if it can be pushed — — > 
through a pipe... Zs 


No doubt, in your plant, certain materials are being moved by 
hand expensively that could be pumped economically by a 
Moyno. They pump anything that can be forced through a pipe 
. .. from very thin liquids to heavy, non-pourable abrasive sub- 
stances .. . even materials containing suspended particles! As the 
illustration shows, progressing cavities, formed by the helical 
screw-like rotor turning inside the double-helical stator, move 
smoothly along, carrying the material with them. . . the cavities 
don’t squeeze the substance . . . can’t stick or gum up. Moyno 
pumps will not cause churning, foaming . . . won't aerate or 
vapor-lock! 
Moynos are adaptable for a wide range of substances simply 
you can pump by modifying the materials the pumping elements are made of. 
a ° They are available to pull up to 29” of vacuum while dis- 
it with a charging under pressure. If you have a pumping problem, chances 
are a Moyno will solve it! 
Write today, for Bulletin 50-BZ or look in the yellow pages 
for name of your nearest R & M Moyno pump representative. 





Industrial type Moyno... 
available to 500 gpm, pres- 
sures to 1000 psi. 


ROBBING § MYERS. we 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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Central Americans Draw Closer 
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Interamerican Highway 


GUATEMALA 
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@ The five republics between Panama and Mexico 
have agreed to establish a common trade zone, tied together 


by the new Interamerican Highway. 


@ if their legislatures approve the plan, it will bring 


new opportunity to American businessmen. 


@ And for the long pull, the five countries have even 


grander hopes of economic development. 


Officials of the five Central American 
republics took one more step toward a 
century-old dream in Guatemala City 
last week: ‘They agreed on a multilateral 
trade treaty that eventually will turn 
the area between Panama (not officially 
a Central American tountry) and Mex- 
ico into a common trading area (map). 

his news isn’t only of importance to 
Costa Ricans, Guatemalans, Hondurans, 
Nicaraguans, and Salvadoreans. It also 
offers opportunities for American busi- 
nessmen. 
¢ Ready—Already one U.S. manufac- 
turer—General Tire & Rubber Co.—is 
set to take advantage of the new trade 
zone. It has set up tire manufacturing 
facilities in Guatemala to sell to the 
whole region. Other opportunities 
seem bound to present themselves. 

The treaty will have to be ratified by 
the five countries’ legislative assemblies. 
¢« Long Time Coming—The ideal of 
Central American unity—political and 
economic—has been around for a long 
time. After the five Central American 
states fought their way free of Spain in 
1821, they were held together in a fed- 
eration for 16 vears. 

Although they are close to one an- 
other geographically, the Central Ameri- 
can countries differ in terrain. Social 
and racial differences have also kept 
them apart. (Costa Rica, for example, is 
populated almost wholly of European 
stock; Guatemala, almost completely by 
Indian.) Transport difficulties add to 
the problem as one Guatemalan textile 
manufacturer pointed out to BUSINESS 
week. If he used coastal shipping to 
send his product to Costa Rica, he paid 
the same import duties as American or 
F.uropean exporters. 
¢ Artery—But things have changed. 
The big difference is the Interamerican 
Highway (map). Now products can 
move from one Central American state 
to another by cheap and fast truck 
transportation. 

Ihe road is now an all-weather, sur- 
faced highway between Guatemala City 
and San Jose, Costa Rica, via El Salva- 
dor, Honduras, and Nicaragua. 

The highwav, like integration and 


union, was another dream. During 
World War II there was a crash pro- 
gram to duild a highway that would 
connect the U.S. with Panama threugh 
Mexico and Central America. The war 
ended before it got well under way, and 
the military changed its mind. 

In 1955, Vice-Pres. Richard Nixon 
toured the area. When he returned to 
Washington, he swung the Administra- 
tion into line behind continuing the 
project, and the present program calls 
for its completion in the next three 
years. The ultimate cost—met two- 
thirds by the U.S. and one-third by 
the countries through which it goes— 
is likely to be well over $100-million. 
¢ Payoff—The economies of Central 
America—tied to bananas and coffee 
until now—are already feeling its effects. 
The Salvadoreans—the biggest boosters 
of the integration idea, along with the 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for Latin America, sitting in Mexico— 
have already profited. 

More heavily industrialized than any 
other Central American state, they have 
negotiated a series of tariff agreements 
with each of the other countries per- 
mitting a relatively free exchange of 
products. The road and these treaties 
have boosted their export-import trade 
with Guatemala and Nicaragua 10 times 
above prewar averages, even more with 
Honduras, five times prewar with Costa 
Rica. 

What the Salvadoreans have done 
will now be translated to all the coun- 
tries through the new treaty. The five 
countries also have other big plans— 
which Washington observers are in- 
clined to regard skeptically—to establish 
“regional industries.” For example, with 
the aid of United Nations technicians, 
they have established that the area 
needs a pulp and paper mill and that 
Honduras—with large timber reserves— 
is the best place for it. They plan to 
ask each of the governments, or private 
investors in each of the countnes, to 
back the project. While there is heavy 
sentiment against foreign ownership, 
they probably will ask foreign investors 
to come m, too. END 
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aTE LINE OF LEADED STEELS 


Copperweld offers the most 
complete line of leaded alloy and 
carbon steels available today. Leaded 
steels give you faster feeds and 
speeds, saving of tool costs, and finer 
finishes that often eliminate a final 
machining operation. Here’s a 
partial list of some of the most 
popular leaded steels available 
through Copperweld: 


Ledloy*A A-4142 A-5140 
C-1040 A-4145 A-5150 
C-1041 A-4147 A-8620 
C-1045 A-4150 A-8622 
Cc-1050 A-4620 A-8640 
C-1137 A-4640 A-8642 
C-1141 A-4720 A-8645 
C-1146 A-5046 A-8647 
C-1153 A-5117 A-8650 
A-4140 A-5120 E-52100 
NITRALLOY G MODIFIED 


*inland Ledloy License 


ARISTOLOY 
STEELS 


STEEL COMPANY 
Steel Division e Warren, Ohio 


EXPORT: Copperweld Stee! international Co. 
225 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 





Speeds materials handling 


INDUSTRY USES 
PAPER BAGS 
TO REDUCE COSTS 


FROZEN VEGETABLES— 

Bulk vegetables are packed in Union 
Ice Bags—then conveyed to freezing 
room and stored to await canning. 
Bulk packaging in these bags is inex- 
pensive, clean, adaptable to mech- 
anization, and gives complete 
protection. 


PAPER CUPS— 
Set quantities of cups and covers are 
packaged in paper bags by one of 
largest paper cup manufacturers. 
Filled bags are resale items, sold 
across the counter in retail stores. 


WAX— 

Hot wax is poured into open paper 
bags sitting in water-filled tray. 
Water cools and solidifies the wax, 
which is then shipped to shoe manu- 
facturers. Users strip paper off wax, 
heat to liquefy, use as a sewing needle 
lubricant and leather softener. 

VERSATILE PAPER BAGS can save money, pro- 


vide more efficient packaging, handling, for 
your product. SEND FOR USEFUL BOOKLET CP-11. 


Commercial Packaging 
UNION BAG- 
CAMP PAPER 


CORPORATION 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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Shock DownUnder 


Admiral of Australia, 
early-bird TV set maker and 
now No. 1, didn’t get the 
worm without a battle. 


As a somewhat underdeveloped 
country, Australia likes U.S. business. 
In fact, it openly encourages U.S. 
companies to set up plants there. That's 
what Admiral Corp. did last year. It 
opened a plant near Sydney, primarily 
to produce ‘I'V sets for the Australian 
market 

Ihen Admiral got the shock of its 
life. Competitors and politicians ganged 
up on the company in a campaign to 
put it out of business. Today, with the 
dust settled and bad feelings repaired, 
Admiral is Australia’s No. 1 TV set 
producer. But it’s still wondering how 
it all happened. 
¢ Inspiration—Last year the Australian 
government okayed the introduction of 
TV. Admiral International Corp., 
which handles the parent company’s 
overseas operations, thought the idea 
of a new subsidiary Down Under 
sounded just fine. It had already started 
subsidiaries in Canada. Mexico, Italy, 
and Brazil—and licensed companies in 
Argentina and the Philippines. 

Admiral carefully teamed up with an 
Australian company, General Industries, 
Ltd., a leader in the appliance field. 
In organizing Admiral of Australia, Ltd., 
Admiral went in on a 50-50 basis, also 
agreed to put Australians in charge. 
This looked like the textbook method 
for getting along in a foreign country. 
¢ Precedents—But Admiral overlooked 
one point: Virtually no new major 
electronics manufacturer has succeeded 
in entering the Australian market over 
the past 20 vears. Admiral soon found 
out some of the reasons why. 

Ihe “established’’ radio and clec- 
tronics companies—as it turned out—had 
already decided they would make 17-in. 
TV sets. Likewise, the Australian 
Broadcasting Control Board had already 
set up certain standards for transmission 
and reception. But Admiral, drawing 
on its U.S. experience, thought 21-in. 
sets would be the big seller, also settled 
on an “intermediate frequency” for 
reception—different from that selected 
by the Canberra government but 
achieving the same technical results. 
he company began producing the 
larger sets. 
¢ Early Bird—Admiral became _ the 
first I'V set manufacturer to move into 
quantity production—even before the 
four commercial and two government 
T'V stations in Sydney and Melbourne 
were on the air. This early production 
gave Admiral a lead in retail outlets, 


EASIEST 
WALKIE - TRUCK 
70 OPERATE AND 





FINGER-TIP CONTROLS. INCLUDING DYNAMIC BRAKE 
TO ELIMINATE “PLUGGING THE MOTOR GOING 
DOWN RAMPS, ANO “ARTICULATED” CONSTR-~ 
PA UCTION ADJUSTS TO UNEVEN 
FLOORS. STEERS EASILY. 

AND WORKS IN LESS SPACE 
BECAUSE OF THE 
OVAL WHEEL SS 
OPFERENTIAL 

ORive / 








SNAP THE LATCH ANO UFT OFF The 
COVERS - YOU DON'T EVEN TAKE 
THE MOTOR OuT TO GET AT THE 
BRUSHES, AND THE DISK BRAKE 
HAS A SIMPLE SCREW AQJUSTMENT 


. . « interchangeable with 
any 20 H.P. Gasoline Engine 


AS REPLACEMENT POWER for equipment in 
heavy-duty service that fast wears out a 
light-duty engine. 

AS OPTIONAL POWER in any new machine 
using a 20 H.P gasoline engine. 

EITHER WAY no engineering . . . no design 
changes .. are involved in using the new 
Model 17A Sheppard. New data sheets give 
full specs. Write today. 


31%" SHORT “ 


SHEPPARD DIESELS HANOVER 27, PA 
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Sunday Telegraph, Sydney, Australia 











“There's something wrong with it— 
all I get is government interference” 


which in Australia shun exclusive dis- 
tributorships. 

Finally, Admiral stuck its neck out 
farther by using printed circuits in its 
TV sets. This technique, which lowers 
production costs, is an up-to-date fea- 
ture of set manufacturing here. But 
use of printed circuits was what finally 
set everyone to howling in Australia. 
¢ Hue and Cry—Members of Parlia- 
ment who hardly knew the difference 
between a transitor and a vacuum tube 
rose up to deliver denunciations of 
Admiral’s  21-in. sets. Government 
ministers, egged on by purebred Aus- 
tralian TV makers, gave the impression 
Admiral was trying to dump a second- 
rate product on the Australian market. 

Most of the Australian press (cartoon, 
above) defended Admiral. But all 
through last fall the campaign con- 
tinued. And Admiral’s Chicago execu- 
tives were making weekly trips back 
and forth to Sydney to help the new 
subsidiary survive the onslaught. 
¢ Counterattack—Admiral’s first coun- 
ter move was to issue an unconditional 
guarantee on the sets. One outcome of 
this was to force competitors to make 
similar guarantees. 

Next, it asked the government to 
make a full-scale, open inquiry. The 
inquiry found Admiral not guiltv. But 
meanwhile the Postmaster-General 
withdrew import licenses for Admiral 
components. Finally, pressure from 
the public and press forced the gov- 
ernment to reverse this decision. Said 
one newspaper: “Thank heavens for a 
bit of sanity in this ludicrous mess.” 

Then things quieted down for Ad- 

miral. The 450 workers at its plant 
are now busy producing both 21-in. and 
24-in. TV sets (as well as other ap- 
pliances). Admiral’s 22 competitors are 
just beginning to produce 21-in. sets. 
And Admiral already has plans for 
expanding its Sydney plant. 
e Advantage—Today, Admiral’s Chi- 
cago headquarters would just as soon 
forget the Australian squabble. Yet, 
though Admiral poured huge amounts 
into the defense of its subsidiary, the 
publicity has—in the long run—helped 
make it the leader in TV set sales. eno 
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Better Built for 
Better Business 
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ASE Office Furniture pays big dividends 
in appearance, increased working efficiency 
... better space utilization. 

Shown here is the new convertible, con- 
venient ASE L-Unit. Choose a basic desk 
unit. Then let your ASE Dealer help you 
select the drawer cabinets, bookcases, stor- 
age and file units that fit your particular of- 


fice needs. Designed for greatest flexibility. 


- 


New, rich, dramatic colors... harmonizing 


tops of Linoleum, Textolite or Formica. 


There’s an ASE Dealer Near You 


L-STEEL EQUIPMENT iNC. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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In Business Abroad 


Mexico Is Latest to Offer Tax Haven 


For Earnings Abroad by U. S. Companies 


Now Mexico is trying to get in on the tax haven act 
that already has been widely used in Panama, Liberia, 
and other countries to lure U.S. corporations (BW— 
Oct.1'55,p122). ‘The Mexican government has let it be 
known that it is willing to discuss the incorporation of 
“sanctuary corporations” to serve as depositories for 
foreign earnings of U.S. companies. 

Hugo Margain, director of Mexico’s Income Tax Com- 
mission, made it plain, however, that Mexico’s willing- 
ness to allow such companies to be organized below the 
Rio Grande depends on their acceptability to U.S. tax 
officials. In the past, Mexico City and Washington 
have cooperated closely on mutual tax problems. 

Just what form the corporations would take remains 
to be worked out. None has been formed since Margain 
issued his invitation in a recent article for the official 
publication of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce in 
Mexico. 


U. S. Picks Architects for Embassy 
In Mexico City; Cost is Still Uncertain 


Southwestern Architects & Engineers in Austin and 
Beaumont, Tex., has been assigned to draw up plans for 
a new U.S. embassy in Mexico City. 

Construction on the building—expected to cost from 
between $14-million to $34-million—is not expected to 
get under way until 1958. ‘The speculation on cost at 
this point runs such a wide gamut because of Mexico 
City’s peculiar building problems. The city is built on 
the bed of an old volcanic lake and as water has been 
pumped from the subsoil over the years the ground level 
has fallen and continues to drop. This creates tremen- 
dous foundation problems. 

I'wo Mexican architects, familiar with this problem, 
have been called in as consultants. And a final decision 
as to whether the building will be a multi-stories rec- 
tangle rising evenly on the site or whether it will be a 
low edifice with a tower depends on these surveys. 

Che building will be located at the corner of Mexico 
City’s beautiful Paseo de la Reforma and Calle Danubio, 
and will include an auditorium, employees’ cafeteria, and 
onference rooms “large enough for Inter-American meet- 


e . ° 
India’s $200-Million IMF Operation 
Laid to Expected Ceiling on U.S. Aid 


India’s recourse to a $200-million dollar withdrawal 
from the International Monetary Fund (BW—Feb.23’57, 


pl47) to tide the country over its present balance of 
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payments difficulties is being interpreted as a bad omen 
in Bombay. ‘This relatively costly source of finance, 
Indian observers say, means that early in the Second Five 
Year Plan the government has abandoned hope of max- 
imum U.S. aid. India is momentarily expecting con- 
firmation that this year’s $55-million in U.S. aid will 
set the pattern for the five years of the plan, that its 
hoped-for $100-million annually won't be forthcoming. 

Even the election ballyhoo hasn’t eclipsed the fact 
that India’s planners are now busily engaged in paring 
down the original $15-billion plan (BW—Apr.7°56,p119). 
Cuts so far have trimmed next year’s spending to $2- 
billion; of this the government so far has found financing 
for only $1.5-billion. 

A limit on deficit financing has been set at $500-mil- 
lion for the year. ‘Total government income from taxa- 
tion and other sources is expected to be $920-million. 
An additional $100-million or so will have to be found in 
new taxation—which best explains why consideration of 
the budgét has been postponed until May, after the 
elections. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


British orders: Fenosa, a Spanish power company, has 
ordered more than $7-miltion worth of hydroelectric 
equipment with British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. 
. . . The West German government has ordered 68 
Hawker Sea Hawksmark fighters and spares, $14-million 
worth. An Iranian company—usually a difficult 
market for British cars—has given a single order for Mor- 
ris autos and trucks amounting to more than $2-million. 


Another transatlantic telephone cable may be on the 
way. ‘Traffic has more than doubled in both directions 
since the first $42-million cable was completed in Octo- 
ber. 


Mexican sulfur entered a new era last week: Compania 
Exploradora del Istmo, SA, an affiliate of Texas Gulf 
Sulphur, began production at its Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
plant. It represents an investment of $10-million. 


Japanese sewing machines will be produced in Brazil 
by a new joint Japanese-Brazilian company organized 
in Sao Paulo. . . . Protectionist sentiment in Japan has 
been mollified toward Singer Sewing Machine’s new 
operation that opened there recently. ‘The reason: 
Singer’s prices are 20% higher than the product of 
Japanese-owned companies and the quantity manufac- 
tured will be small. 


Brazil’s first open-end investment fund is being 
launched by the Rockefeller International Basic Eco- 
nomic Corp. It will offer small Brazilian investors a 
chance to get at domestic investments securely tied to 
some U.S. blue-chip holdings, provide a new source of 
capital for Brazilian expansion. 


Immigrant-railroad swap: Paraguay and Japan will 
talk officially soon about a plan to allow 100,000 Japanese 
to settle in the South American country in exchange for 
Tokyo’s building a $20-million railroad connecting - oe 
cion, the capital, and the Brazilian frontier. 
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Only a “Thermo-Fax” Copying Machine 
copies ledger-size reports in 6 seconds! 


New “Fourteen” 
Copying Machine copies by electricity 


alone...eliminates chemicals and negatives 


New simplicity, speed and low cost come to office copying with 
the wider-width THERMO-FAX “Fourteen” Copying Machine. 
Now you can copy full size 14x 17 inch ledger sheets, or tax 
reports, legal documents, special forms as well as routine ofhice 
material in 6 quick seconds. Exclusive dry process is All-Electric 
... eliminates all chemicals, negatives from office copying. You 
get copies when you need them for as little as 5¢ per copy. You 
speed handling of accounting work, monthly statements, inter- 
office communications and other time-consuming paperwork. 


in 6 seconds For the full money-saving details, send the coupon below now. 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
Dept. HR-327, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


y\ Thermo-fax Send information on the new THERMO-FAX “Fourteen” Copying 
ans / 


‘COPYING PRODUCTS Machine and how it can save time and money in my office. 
Name 


da enuss o, ‘ bmi 
ED: The terms THERMO-FAX and FOURTEEN are trade- a 
“tsrae" marks of Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Address 


Minnesota. General Export: 99 Park Ave., New York 16, New 
York. In Canada: P. 0. Box 757, London, Ontario. City 




















The New U. S. Fighting 


Year by year, peace or war, the cost of the nation’s mili- 
tary establishment keeps rising. And the basic reason is 
that in an atomic, electronic, air-borne world, the art of 
fighting is going through revolutionary changes. Here, 
then, is what a modern military force is like — how it is 


organized, the weapons it uses, the tactics it relies on for 
a new kind of war. 
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AIR FORCE intercontinental bomber, the Boeing B-52, taxies past a Convair B-36 at the end of its first cross-country flight. 


Convair Terrier antiaircraft 
NAVY guided missiles mounted on deck 


of cruisers patrol the seas. 


helicopter hovers over _para- 
ARMY troopers as they hook a 106-mm. 


recoilless rifie to a carrying cable. 


Machine 


OR THE PAST FOUR YEARS, the U.S. 
has spent an average $36.3-billion 
annually for the largest peacetime 
military force in its history. That’s close 


to 10% of the gross national product, 
and well over half the federal budget. 
All the while, military science has 


been going through a technological up- 
heaval. Never in so brief a time have 
the armed forces become equipped with 
so many fantastic new weapons: 

e Single bombs, one of which is 
more powerful than all the explosives 
fired or dropped by the U.S. in World 
War II. 

e Planes that fly more than twice 
as far, fast, and high as aircraft of just 
1 few years back. 

¢ Robot rocket missiles that outdo 
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A once-in-a-lifetime opportunity 
for substantial, successful men to 
start on the ground floor of a 
mushrooming business. You 
would become a franchised dis- 
tributor of Esther Williams 
Swimming Pools, stocking and 
selling to dealers in an exclusive 
area. 


The swing to backyard living has 
made swimming pools the sec- 
ond fastest growing industry in 
the United States. Esther Wil- 
liams Pools are new-type, per- 
manent, concrete, in-the-ground 
pools that sell as a package, in- 
cluding filter, diving board, lad- 
der, etc. Durable, beautiful . . . 
the best pool value on the market 

.. exclusive features make them 
easy to sell. 


Distriburorships 


ee 
Esther Williams Offers 

Big Profit Opportunities for 

Aggressive, Able Businessmen 





x 


Esther Williams, the Biggest 
Name in Swimming Pools. Dy- 
namic national advertising in 
magazimes, television and news- 
papers — the biggest promotion 
in the industry — supports your 
efforts. Specialists help you set 
up dealers’ sales, installation and 
promotional operations. Full lo- 
cal support for your dealers — 
advertising, sales aids and color 
movie of Esther Williams and 
the pool — builds volume sales. 


Distributors Being Appointed 
Now. The biggest swimming pool 
season ever is just ahead. Quick 
action gets you started in time to 
make maximum profit the first 
year. Capital required: $10,000 
to $100,000, depending on area 
potential. Write today for full 
information. Please give full de- 
tails about past business success 
and area for which you could 
be responsible. 


Dealer Openings 
Our distributors are now lining up dealers. if interested, write to see if your 
area is open, giving qualifications. For fast action address “Dealer Director.” 


International Swimming Pool Corp. 


Exclusive Manufacturer of the World-Famous Esther Williams Pools 
Esther Williams, President 
Court Street, White Plains, New York 
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the most advanced guns and manned 
planes. 

e A_ nuclear-powered submarine 
that has cruised over 55,000 miles with- 
out refueling. 

¢ Newfangled electronic gadgets 
for control and guidance. 

e Still in the works is an arsenal 
of more nightmarish stuff: ocean-span- 
ning ballistic missiles, long-range air 
defense guided missiles, nuclear cruisers 
and aircraft carriers. 
¢ Revolution in Warfare—Against this 
backdrop of heavy peacetime defense 
costs and the rapid introduction of a 
fresh generation of weapons, a new kind 
of U.S. fighting machine is shaping up 
—ready to fight a new type of war with 
new tactics and strategy. For the most 
part, its make-up reflects the thinking 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the nation’s 
five top-ranking military leaders (cover, 
page 100). But because of economic 
and political circumstances, it also re- 
flects to a greater degree than ever the 
ideas of the nation’s civilian leadership. 

The titanic destructive power 
wrapped up in a nuclear weapon has 
revolutionized the nature of warfare. 
World War II-type operations—massed 
paratroop drops, amphibious beachhead 
landings, infantry drives, and heavy 
formations of planes and ships—have 
become suicidal. The accent is now on 
smaller, self-contained combat units 
with atomic firepower on land and 
smaller dispersed formations of planes 
and ships. 

In line with these tactical changes, 
U.S. armed strength has become con- 
centrated in strategic bombers, missiles, 
nuclear explosives, and other new arms 
producing more bang with fewer men. 
The role of ground troops and conven- 
tional weapons—as measured by military 
budget allocations—has been reduced 
(BW—Aug.1856,p149). 
¢ Storm Center—These fast-moving de- 
velopments have stirred up storms of 
controversy over various aspects of the 
defense program. The three services 
compete furiously over changing roles 
and missions. Democratic congressmen 
—plus nonpolitical military experts— 
charge that the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion’s tight fiscal policy holds back mili- 
tary efforts (BW—Feb.2’57,p32); and 
so on. 

Before you can begin to understarid 
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Consult an engineering firm 


Designing and building hundreds of heating and power installa- 
tions a year, qualified engineering firms can bring you the latest 
knowledge of fuel costs and equipment. If you are planning the 
construction of new heating or power facilities—or the remodel- 
ing of an existing installation—one of these concerns will work 
closely with your own engineering department to effect substan- 
tial savings not only in efficiency but in fuel economy over the years. 


facts you should know about coal 


In most industrial areas, bituminous coal is the lowest-cost fuel 
available * Up-to-date coal burning equipment can give you 
10% to 40% more steam per dollar * Automatic coal and 
ash handling systems can cut your labor cost to a minimum. 
Coal is the safest fuel to store and use * No smoke or dust 
problems when coal is burned with modern equipment ¢ Be- 
tween America's vast coal reserves and mechanized coal 
production methods, you can count on coal being plentiful 
and its price remaining stable. 


Burning coal the 

modern way ups 
steam capacity 
and quality at 

Funk Bros. Seed Co. 


As Funk Bros. Seed Co., Bloomington, III., increas- 
ed the capacity of its soybean extraction plant 50%, 
the firm’s old steam plant proved inadequate. Not 
only was it unable to produce enough steam, but 
steam quality was not suitable for best processing 
conditions. To remedy this situation, the company 
installed a new 26,000 Ibs./hr. boiler, automatic 
controls, automatic coal and ash handling system 
and related equipment. 

Today the steam plant at Funk Bros. requires only 
one man per shift, holding one of the most attrac- 
tive operating jobs in the plant. Evaporation rates 
are in excess of 9 Ibs. of steam per Ib. of coal and 
there is adequate high quality steam for further 
expansion requirements. Also cleaner plant condi- 
tions resulting from this modernization have greatly 
improved community relations. 


For further information or additional case his- 
tories showing how other plants have saved money 
burning coal, write to the address below. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Southern Building e Washington 5, D.C. 
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NEW Series C 
BURROUGHS CALCULATORS 


JUST TOUCH THE KEY AND SEE! New Series C Burroughs 
Calculators cut mountain-size calculating jobs down to molehill 
height. They’re fast. They’re easy to operate. They’re quiet. They 
make peak production a pleasure, maximum savings a sure thing. 


A complete line to serve you: (1) hand-operated portable, (2) 
single-total, hand-operated or electric, (3) electric two-total Duplex 
with Memory Dials for automatic grand or net totals, no recapping. 
Beautiful two-tone color styling on all models. 


Want to put them through their paces? Call our nearest branch 
office for a free demonstration without obligation. Or write 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. «“Burroughe’—Reg. TM. 





what all these controversies are about, 
you have to realize some of the key 
assumptions upon which the whole 
$36-billion a year structure is built: 

¢ Though military men are run- 
ning the show, the big decisions—how 
big a military force to have, what kind 
of a force, whether to fight, where to 
fight, what weapons to use—still rest 
with the President and his civilian ad- 
visers. 

¢ U.S. military power is being 
fashioned up to fight both long wars 
and short wars, both nuclear conflicts 


and non-nuclear “brush fires.” But the 
stress is on forces that can retaliate 
quickly and decisively in case of nuclear 
attack on the U.S. 

e Over-all, U.S. military power— 
including that of its allies—is probably 
on a par with Soviet strength. ‘The Rus- 
sians have more powerful ground forces 
and a bigger submarine fleet; we have a 
stronger strategic Air Force right now. 
However, in an atomic war, it’s quality 
that counts. . 

¢ Nuclear capability does not rest 
exclusively with the Strategic Air Com- 


|. What Kind of War Has the U.S. Prepared For? 


4 
7 Ld 


The major argument over strategy 
and tactics revolves around the charge 
that the stress on air-atomic power 
leaves this country badly prepared to 
fight small local wars. As one observer 
puts the criticism: U.S. strategy is 
based on bombs that are too big and 
armies that are too small—the implica- 
tion being the Soviet Union is ready 
with both big bombs and big armies. 

his week, the argument is going on 
in the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, behind closed doors. The congress- 
men and defense chiefs are going into 
the details of the $38-billion fiscal 1958 
Defense Dept. budget. The new 
budget, which outlines a hike of $2-bil- 
lion over current expenditures and 
points to annual boosts of at least $1-bil- 
lion in subsequent years, is described 
by Pentagon officials as “crucial.” 

Its special significance is tied te these 
factors: (1) It provides funds for the 
first year in which many of the super- 
duper weapons will become available 
in quantity; and (2) its basis is the so- 
called “second new look”—a reappraisal 
of U.S. defense strategy that projects 
military requirements three years ahead. 
¢ Wilson’s Stand—In January, Defense 
Secy. Charles E. Wilson reported on 
the results of the second new look to 
the House Armed Services Committee. 
He said the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
concluded that “our basic military pro- 
grams were generally valid and that, so 
far as they could forecast would 
continue to be valid through the period 
of 1958-60.” 

Wilson means continuing emphasis 
on air-atomic power to deter Russian 
aggression. Translated into budget 
terms, the decision will keep up heavy 
spending on strategic air forces and 
other nuclear units, and hold back the 
increases sought by the Army for troop 
airlift capacity and other standard arms. 
¢ Big Question—Amid the debate over 
military policy, one question looms 
most ominously: What kind of war are 
present U.S. military forces prepared to 
fight? The question takes on added 
importance with growing U.S. over- 
seas commitments—notably under the 
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mand. If the situation requires it; Army 
division will be ready to fire tactical 
A-weapons. Still, the destructive power 
of such a weapon is overwhelming: The 
smallest A-weapon today probably has 
one-fourth the blast of the first A-bomb 
equal, say, to 5,000 tons of TNT. 

e Guided missiles are taking over 
many missions from piloted planes and 
conventional guns. But the era of push- 
button warfare is a long way off. 
Manned aircraft will be decisive— 
especially in strategic bombing—for at 
least another decade. 


ATOMIC CANNON TEST shows that the Army is getting ready to fight on atomic 
battlefields. However, nuclear weapons aren’t replacing conventional. 


Eisenhower doctrine in the Middle East 
and in Western Europe, where Great 
Britain and other NATO members are 
eager to trim their forces. 

Critics—such as Former Secy. of State 
Dean Acheson—argue that emphasis on 
strategic airpower and heavy cutbacks 
in ground forces (over 500,000 since 
Korea) have equipped the U.S. to fight 
only a total nuclear war, have made us 
almost impotent to face up to the nib- 
bling types of aggression in which the 
Soviets are most likely to indulge. 
¢ “Routine”—Lately, the Administra- 
tion has been emphasizing that the 
U.S. is ready to use atomic weapons to 
meet Communist aggression anywhere. 
Pres. Eisenhower, for instance, told a 
recent press conference, “We regard 
these smaller [atomic] weapons as an 
almost routine part of our equipment 
nowadays.” 

The stress here is on tactical nuclear 
weapons—small atomic bombs, artillery 
shells, and battlefield missile warheads. 


However, the division between tactical 
and strategic weapons may be hard to 
define, some nuclear experts claim. Be- 
sides there is considerable criticism 
that small atomic weapons are still 
largely in the ‘development stage.” 
¢ Dynamite—Privately, military men 
say they have developed tactical A-weap- 
ons for precise firing or bombing with 
explosive yields just a minute fraction 
of megaton strategic H-bombs. Exact 
figures on the power of small A-weapons 
are secret. But even if the explosive 
yield can be brought down to, say, 
1,000 tons of TNT, you already have 
a weapon about 160 times more de- 
structive than the biggest conventional 
World War II blockbuster—plus the 
immeasurable horrors of radiation. 
Many responsible observers fear that 
once you start tossing warheads of such 
magnitude about—even with the strict- 
ist discrimination—vou will inevitably 
have a general nuclear holocaust on 
your hands. (Turn to next page.) 
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JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF are (left to right) Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval 
Operations; Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Air Force Chief of Staff; Adm. Arthur W. Radford, 
chairman of the staff; Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Army Chief of Staff; and Gen. Randolph 
M. Pate, Marine Corps Commandant. The group’s make-up will be reshuffled this summer, 
when their two-year terms expire. According to Pentagon gossip, Twining is expected to 
replace Radford, while Burke will be reappointed to another term. Gen. Lauris Norstad, 
Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, and Gen. Earle E. Partridge, who commands the 
Continental Air Defense Command, are talked up as the future Air Force Chief of Staff. 
Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Commander of U.S. Forces in the Far East, is most likely 
successor to Taylor. At least three Marine generals figure in the speculation over who will 


replace Pate. 


Il. How Joint Chiefs See the Problem 


As the principal advisers to the Presi 
dent, the National Security Council, 
and the Secretarv of Defense, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are most responsible for 
the answer to the troublesome question 
over the kind of war to prepare for. 

The dilemma is pointed up by one 
high-level Defense Dept. official: “Any 
one who tells you what kind of war the 
next war will be is an ass.” 

It cannot be said, however, that the 
JCS have had the temerity to lay down 
such an edict. Instead, they have 
drafted a series of war plans geared to 
the alternative threats of general nu 
clear wars, nuclear conflicts confined 
to local areas, and non-nuclear “brush 
fire’-type action—plus combinations of 
each. The prospect of another lengthy 
general war in which nuclear weapons 
would not be used has been rejected. 

The key elements in JCS’ plans are: 

e Though the threat of a limited 
war is undeniable, the major impact of 
a future general war would come right 
at the start. The theory is that in such 
an event, the decisive action would be 
achieved with forces in being with no 
chance for a mobilization. 

e The U.S. now has sufficient 
military strength—that is, ground troops 

to handle a brush fire type of war. 


Any bigger requirement for ground 
forces would mean the limited war 
would have become a general conflict in 
which strategic airpower would be the 
decisive force. 

¢ The risk of using tactical nuclear 
weapons in a limited war must be taken 
in order to prevent it from growing into 
a big war. 
e Master Scheme—These plans brought 
on by rapid developments in weapons 
technology have brought shifts in tradi- 
tional military tactics, strategy, and or- 
ganization. 

Most obvious shift is in the establish- 
ment of war plans. The old tidy mili- 
tary world of neatly defined roles and 
missions where the Air Force fought 
its war in the air, the Navy on the sea, 
and the Army on the ground—and 
where each service set up its own stra- 
tegic plan all by itself—has vanished. 

Now there are jot war plans—doc- 
trines and strategy of each service 
wedded in one master scheme to face 
up to the threats of various kinds and 
sizes of war. However, it wasn’t until 
18 months ago that the first joint plan, 
the so-called Joint Mid-Range Strategic 
Plan (BW—Dec.3’55,p30), was formally 
adopted. 

At the same time, the trend is toward 
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Write for your copy of 


“STAINLESS STEEL IN 
PRODUCT DESIGN” 


40 pages of useful engineering 
and fabricating data, includ- 
ing practical examples showing 
where, when and how stainless 
steel improves design, adds 
benefits, helps sales. 


ADDRESS DEPT. W-871 


SOSOSHESESESSEESSESSE SEES OEE OSESEEEEEEOEEEEEEEEEES ESE SEE ESES 


Wherever you want to protect something 
... that’s a place 
for A-L Stainless Steel 


In a textile plant, like the applications 
pictured above, Allegheny Ludlum Stain. 
less Steel protects against off-colors in the 
dyeing and finishing department because 
it cleans up easily and quickly from batch 
to batch, leaving no traces of the previous 
dyes. In yarn twisters and other equip- 
ment in the weaving on nae A-L 
Stainless provides the hard, smooth sur- 
face and high abrasion-resistance that 
protects against snagging and binding. 
Food, beverage, dairy, drug and chem- 
ical plants use A-L Stainless Steel to 
protect the purity of their products; hos- 
pitals, hotels and restaurants use it to 


protect appearance and sanitary standards; 
cars, trains and planes use it to protect 
strength and safety. And they all gain a 
host of bonus benefits from stainless 
steel, too: such as far less cleaning and 
maintenance expense, far longer life in 
service, and far greater economy in the 
long run. 

No other metal can match stainless steel in 
these qualities. In addition, A-L Stainless is 
easy to fabricate and we produce it in 
every form or shape that you may require, 

@ Let us help you to profit by it. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


For Stainless Steel in ALL Forms—call 


Allegheny [udlum site 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson Steel plants 


wew 6002 





unified tactical commands both in the 
U.S.—the Continental Air Defense 
Command, for example—and overseas. 
The objective is to give unified com- 
manders more control over their com- 
ponent forces. The concept of tight- 
authority is considered essential 
in combat zones whose size has mag 
nified because of atomic capabilities. 

¢ Slow to Come—The unification trend 


ened 


has not progressed much at the Penta- 
gon since the organization of the De- 
tense Dept. in 1947. Despite pleas 
from Air Force leaders and many in 
Congress, a complete merger of the 
armed forces is still unlikely. Both 


Eisenhower and Wilson have turned 
thumbs down on such proposals. 

the tac- 
organizational 


In the 
tical, 


individual services, 
strategic, and 


The Air Force’s Rise to Supremacy 


Since the start of the Korean War, 
the Air Force’s share of the military 
budget has jumped from almost one- 
third the total to almost one-half. ‘This 
provides the clearest picture of the Air 
Force's rise to supremacy 
line of U.S. defense. 

One fact tells why airpower has be- 
come the chief military mstrument of 
national policy: ‘The Air Force and the 
Navy's air arm have gained the most 
from the new weapons technology. ‘The 
\ir Force has bombs with increasing 
power and decreasing size; engines pro- 
ducing greater thrust for more speed, 
range, and ceiling; and electronic gear 
to make up for the limitations of the 
human pilot under these extreme en- 
vironments 
* Guided Missile—The new develop- 
best symbolized in the 
missile—an unmanned §acrial 
vehicle propelled during part or all of 
its flight by a self-contained power 
plant, and guided to its target by in- 
ternally or externally controlled means 

taking over missions in all the serv- 


ments are 
guided 


Ices 

However, despite the hullabaloo over 
guided missiles, the era of manned air 
craft is far from over. Maj. Gen. Ber 
nard A. Schriever, who heads up the 
Air Force’s ballistic missile program, 
“We are still a long wav from 
the push-button type of warfare.” 

It is true, though, that missiles have 
ilready replaced or supplemented con- 
ventional guns and manned planes for 
certain defense and battlefield and 
naval bombardment missions. For long 
range strategic bombing, however, the 
piloted bomber will remain the kev for 
at least another decade 

Right now, missiles make up about 
35% of total air force missile-plane 
production in terms of dollars. By 
1961, the ratio is expected to be 50-50. 
¢ Air Force Goal—Since 1953, the Air 
Force goal has been a combat force of 
137 wings to be on hand by July, 1957 
Che Air Force is defined in numbers of 
wings because the wing is its smallest 
self-sufficient fighting unit— 
comparable to the Army’s division 

In World War II, the Air Corps’ 
basic combat unit was called a “group.” 
It did not handle its own maintenance 
and housekeeping chores. These were 


Savs 


and basic, 
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as the first - 


changes have been slow in coming. As 
one Pentagon expert says: “You don’t 
organize around a new weapon until you 
really understand 

Meantime, mathematical computers 
—visualizing the performance character- 
istics of weapons still on the drawing 
boards and projecting ahead strategic 
situations—are helping to lay out mili- 
tary tactics of the future. 


cet MR 


PILOTED BOMBERS such as the Boeing B-52 Stratofortress will remain the key to 
strategic bombing for a long time, even though guided missiles take over many missions. 


taken care of by separate administra- 
tive outfits permanently assigned to 
the base at which the combat group 
was stationed. 

Nowadavs, combat and maintenance 
and housekeeping are all under one 
command. A typical combat wing has 
a tactical group. of three fighter or 
bomber squadrons, a maintenance and 
operations base group, and a medical 
group. Wing personnel varies from 
3,600 for heavv-bomber units to 1,700 
for fighter wings. The new setup is 
part of a general military trend towards 
unified commands to cut overhead and 
to foster self-sufficiency in individual 
combat units. 

lhe Defense Dept.’s new budget has 
provoked a ruckus among Air Force 
partisans by cutting the program to 128 
wings over the next vear. And Air 
Force critics grumble that under pres- 
ent production schedules the combat- 
ready force will be down to as few as 
110 wings by 1960. 
¢ Three Missions—Fundamentally, the 
Air Force has three primary combat 
missions. One is to be ready to devas- 
tate an enemy country. In case of sud- 
den aggression on the U.S., the Air 
Force would immediately mount re- 
taliatory nuclear air attacks to knock 
out the aggressor’s war-making capacity. 
Second is to provide planes and warning 
systems to detect, identify, intercept, 
and destroy enemy planes approaching 
our borders. Third is a tactical mission 


—to gain and maintain air superiority 
over the battlefield, provide close air 
support of ground troops, knock out 
enemy installations behind the battle 
line, and to furnish airlift for ground 
forces. 

As a fighting unit, the Air Force is 
divided into three combat commands, 
each charged with one of these mis- 
sions: the Strategic Air Command, 
Tactical Air Command, and Air De- 
fense Command. 
¢ Strategic Air Command—As the re- 
taliatory striking force, SAC has to be 
able to drop H-bombs on an enemy 
anywhere in the world at any time from 
either domestic or foreign bases. It has 
11 wings of heavy bombers that can 
fly up to 10,000 miles without refuel- 
ing, and 34 medium-bombers with a 
range of up to 3,000 miles unreficled. 

To reach targets in the Soviet Union 
—the only nation powerful enough to 
fight us on a scale where total devasta- 
tion gets into the question—SAC needs 
overseas bases for the more plentiful 
medium-range bombers and for its 
fleet of tanker refueling planes. The 
bases range in an arc from places such 
as Greenland, Morocco, Libya, Turkey, 
Saudi Arabia, to Guam, Okinawa, and 
Alaska. Dispersal of SAC’s bases pro- 
vides insurance against sudden annihila- 
tion by an enemy and proximity to a 
wide selection of targets. 

Right now, the heavy bomber forces 
consist of nine Convair B-36 and two 
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Donald W. Douglas, President and Chairman of the Board, Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., as photographed by Mead-Maddick 


Donald Douglas puts wings on his DC-8 jet with telegrams 


“The age of commercial jet transport 


would be delayed years without telegrams,” 


says Mr. Douglas. “In resolving problems of 


design, engineering, tooling, fabrication and 


procurement, wires daily save us weeks of 


precious time. For instance, six giant spar- 
cap blanks, backbone of the DC-8 wing, were 
ordered from the nation’s largest hydraulic 
press. Telegrams straightened out a press 
scheduling error that might well have been 
disastrous, timewise.”’ 


More than a million times a day business 


finds it wise to wire. Telegrams quote prices, 
confirm orders, route shipments. Speed plus 
the written record make the telegram essen- 
tial to American business. 


DO YOU KNOW about these other Western 


Union services? Operator 25 tells prospec- 
if I I 


tive customers where to buy what business 
has to sell . . 
railroad tickets are flashed from Pullman 
and reserved seat centers.to main and branch 
station ticket counters in 8 seconds by 
facsimile machine. 


Ticket Fax: duplicates of 


WESTERN UNION Fl 
TELEGRAM . 


ON ANY OCCASION ... 


IT'S WISE TO WIRE? | 








the two-way answer to fastening problems 


Here's a combination that slashes production costs 
and gets rid of fastening problems in a hurry— 
Milford Rivets made to high-quality standards to 
assure a better finished product for you . . . Milford 
automatic rivet-setting machines that can be quickly 
adapted to your particular fastening needs. 


To improve product appearance and strength 
-+. to take full advantage of automatic assembly 
»+.to cut delivery time and production costs 


—get in touch with Milford first! 


MILFORD 
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Boeing B-52 jet wings—30 planes each 
for the former, 45 for the latter. Over 
the next 18 months, the faster B-52 will 
replace the B-36 in six more wings. 

¢ Wing Drop—Under a new plan, 
SAC’s six fighter-escort wings will be 
dropped. The reason: The prop-driven 
B-36, now being retired, requires long- 
range fighter protection because of its 
lack of speed (a bit over 435 mph.); the 
new B-52 flies at least 165 mph. faster 
at over 50,000 ft. (at least 5,000 ft. 
higher than the 10-year-old B-36), and 
is expected to reach its target without 
escort. 

SAC’s fighter-escorts—Republic F-84s 
and the brand-new McDonnell F-101 
—will be absorbed by TAC and ADC. 
But because of the SAC decision and 
an upcoming TAC cutback, production 
of F-10ls and other new “Century 
Series” supersonic fighters will be at a 
lower rate than originally planned. 

The six-year-old Boeing B-47 jet, 
probably the same speed as the B-52 
and with a much lower flight ceiling, 
is still the medium-range workhorse. 
The first prototype cf Convair’s super- 
sonic B-58, the B-47’s likely successor, 
is only now being tested. This plane 
will extend the conventional range of 
a medium bomber with its capability 
of launching air-to-surface guided mis- 
siles such as the Bell Aircraft Rascal. 
¢ Aerial Tankers—The most vital factor 
in extending SAC bomber range is the 
squadron of 20 aerial tankers assigned 
to each wing. But the lumbering 
Boeing KC-97, now the chief opera- 
tional tanker, puts a damper on the 
speedier bombers, which have to slow 
down to 350 mph. and drop down to 
28,000 ft. for refueling. Boeing’s faster 
KC-135 jet tanker, a modification of 
its 707 civil airliner, is only just start- 
ing to come off the assembly line. 

An average of 300 of SAC’s 1,890 
bombers are airborne at any hour of 
the day. Its jet bombers, with their 
capability of being refueled in flight, 
have a combat range limited only by 
the physical endurance of their crews. 
Three B-52s recently made the head- 
lines with a record-breaking, nonstop 
global flight. 
¢ Individual Target—Fach SAC wing 
has its own target assignments in case 
of attack on the U.S. Figures released 
last spring showed that during the 
previous 10 years, SAC planes had 
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SILICONE NEWS 





DOW CORNING 


Silicone insulation makes possible 
‘‘Powermatic”’ toaster 


Perk-up electric percolator with 


Silicone laminate 


New “jet fast” window cleaner 
made with Silicones 


CONVENIENCE, CONVENIENCE 
AND STILL MORE CONVENIENCE — 
that’s what today’s buyers demand. 
And they’re getting what they want — 
thanks to Dow Corning Silicones. 
Here are a few examples of how 
silicones aid manufacturers in pro- 
viding features that spell more con- 
venience and more sales. 


LOOK, NO HANDS—Now McGraw 
Electric has produced a “Powermatic” 
Toastmaster that takes a slice of 
bread from your hand, lowers it 
lovingly, toasts it just right, then wafts 
it gently back up, all under its own 
power. Nothing to push or pull. 
Secret? A tiny motor insulated with 
Dow Corning Silicones. 











The motor, which is toasted at 400°F 
right along with the bread, would not 
be possible without silicone insula- 
lation. And Dow Corning silicone 
insulation can take years and years 
of toasting without damage. That’s 
been proved in thousands of hard- 
working industrial motors and trans- 
formers. Add it all up and you have 
a more convenient, super-skilled 
appliance that does everything but 
butter the toast for you! No. 45 


DUNKING ALLOWED — An acci- 
dental dip in dishwater won’t wreck 
the electrical connections in the new 
Mirro-Matic Percolator, made by 
Aluminum 
Company. 


Goods Manufacturing 
Reason? The plug-in 


insulators are now fabricated from 
silicone-glass laminate. Why? The 
silicone laminate has only one hun- 
dredth the moisture absorption of the 
phenolic insulators formerly used. . . 
a big difference when you're dealing 
with electricity! Silicone-glass also has 
greater physical strength, more heat 
resistance . . . it’s more reliable all 
around. Yet, the silicone laminate 
doesn’t cost a penny more... . plain 
low-cost stampings are used instead 
of molded parts. More savings are 
realized through less breakage during 
assembly. No. 46 


FRY PANS, TOO — find strong 
sales appeal in easy washability and 
controlled electric heat. The Sunbeam 


Smart Marketers Sell “Convenience” 


Automatic Frypan gets its extra con- 
venience from Silastic* seals that 
protect the electrical connections. 
Silastic, Dow Corning’s silicone rub- 
ber, keeps them dry even when the 
Frypan is almost totally immersed 
in water. No. 47 


GOT WINDOW “PAINS”? Window- 
cleaning has always been one of the 
most miserable household chores. But 
now to the rescue: new “Jet Spray 
Bon Ami”, an aerosol bomb that does 
all the dirty work. You just spray it 
on, wipe it off and the glass sparkles 
like new again. It’s that simple. 


At the press of a button, the Bon 
Ami bomb sprays foam containing 
Dow Corning Silicones. Remaining on 
the window pane after the foam is 
wiped away, the silicones form an 
invisible water repellent film that 
keeps the glass sparkling longer and 
makes it easier to clean next time. 
The foam, by 
the way, prevents 
splatter and “run- 
off” . . . a special 
convenience to 
housewives. Jet 
Spray is fine for 
other surfaces, 
too: tile, enamel, 
chrome, painted 
wood to name a 
few. No. 48 
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DE LAVAL 


Se mPRESSORS 


This De Laval centrifugal compressor helps boost cat-cracking capacity in Canadian refinery. 


Whether you need to handle light or 
heavy gases at high or low pressures 
in catalytic cracking, reforming, alky- 
lation, coking or any similar service, 
it pays to look to De Laval. Rugged 
De Laval centrifugal compressors per- 
form dependably in heavy-duty con- 
tinuous operation. De Laval has more 
than 40 years of experience in solving 
gas compression problems. 


lf you would like a behind-the-scenes 
look at De Laval—research, engineer- 
ing, facilities and products—write for 
your copy of the De Laval Company 
Brochure. 


DE LAVAL 


for every 
refinery 


process 


Centrifugal pumps 
Barrel type 

boiler feed pumps 
Centrifugal pipeline 
compressors 

Ship propulsion 


units and marine 
auxiliaries 


Centrifugal blowers 
and compressors 





Steam turbines 
Turbine generators 
IMO rotary pumps 
Worm gearing 


Diesel engine 
turbochargers 


Steam Turbine Company 


895 Nottingham Way, Trenton 2, New Jersey 
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flown over 6.5-million hours and 600- 
million miles. Every 34 minutes, day 
and night, the year round, SAC planes 
somewhere in the world complete an 
aerial refueling. Its units are regularly 
rotated between overseas and U.S. 
bases. At least one wing each is now 
based in Europe, North Africa, and 
the Pacific area. 
¢ Tactical Air Command—TAC is the 
air command most affected by the mis- 
sile advance and the planned aircraft 
cutbacks. Ostensibly, the cutback is 
being made because of the growing 
capability of the Army’s battlefield- 
range missiles. ‘The theory is that there 
is now less need for manned day fight- 
ers and fighter-bombers to knock out 
gun positions, bunkers, troop concen- 
trations, and the like on the battlefield 
or to destroy supply dumps, communi- 
cations and transportation lines, and 
similar installations behind the lines. 
But it’s no secret that there’s an ele- 
ment of economy in the decision to 
reduce tactical fighter forces. ‘The cost 
of maintaining the Air Force just at 
current levels is ballooning. The Penta- 
gon sees in TAC areas where cuts can 
be justified by new weapon develop- 
ments. But many military experts are 
concerned that too much reliance is 
being put too early on guided missiles 
—still untested under fire. 
¢ Strength—At present, TAC consists 
of: 17 fighter-bomber wings for close 
battlefield support of ground troops; 12 
troop-carrier wings; 11 day fighter wings 
to gain and keep air superiority; five 
reconnaissance wings; and six light 
bomber wings assigned to knock out 
enemy installations behind the tines. 
Among the light bomber units is a 
wing of Martin Matador missiles, de- 
ployed in Europe, which fly about 600 
miles at near supersonic speeds with 
nuclear or conventional warheads. 
Under the new plans, at least one 
light bomber and three fighter-bomber 
wings will be cut from TAC. In addi- 
tion, at least three heavy troop carrier 
wings will be shifted to the Military 


Air Transport Service, which now has a 


fleet of 1,454 planes, including 625 
four-engine transports. 

¢ Air Defense Command—ADC shares 
its mission of air defense with units 
of the Army and Navy, all operating 
under the joint Continental Air De- 
fense Command. The Army provides 
antiaircraft artillery and Nike missile 
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43rd Year of Continuing Growth for 


American-Marietta 


Guided by forward-moving research, American- 
Marietta has consistently surpassed its previ- 
ous records. This trend, continuing in 1956, 
resulted in a 46% increase in net income. 


American-Marietta’s production is geared to 
the essential needs of the nation’s economy. 
Products for the heavy construction industry 
and highway building accounted for more 
than half of the 1956 sales volume. 


The expansion of manufacturing facilities 
which took place during the past year promises 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF PROGRESS 


1956 1955 
Net Sales $202,310,815 $165,339,971 


Net Income 16,204,547 11,109,703 
Net Worth 81,763,302 57,519,163 
Total Assets 


144,787,333 104,484,590 


Dividends Paid 


Shareowners 4,934,502 2,919,117 
a further improvement of operations in 1957, 


Number of 


Shareowners 21,467 14,800 
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1956 ANNUAL REPORT 
SENT ON REQUEST 


American-Marietta’s Annual Report has been sent 
to more than 22,000 shareowners. It covers in con- 
siderable detail the Company’s major activities, 
If you would like a copy, address Department 4. 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 


101 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





Revelations in Progress Through Modern Research 


PAINTS + RESINS » CHEMICALS + METAL POWDERS + HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS + BUILDING MATERIALS 





New Booklet 
shows how 

to get striking 
interiors with 


wood paneling 


With Weldwood Paneling, to be exact. For 
this free booklet shows over 100 actual in- 
stallations of Weldwood Paneling in offices, 
institutions and public buildings. Lets you 
see how to save space, save maintenance and 
save hard cash with wood paneling. And the 
beauty—unmatchable! Just the names of 
the woods are enough to tell you how beau- 


Weldwood” panctine 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, Dept. BW-3-2, 


tiful they are: Cherry, Ash, Butternut, 
Walnut, and dozens more. 

If you have any building, remodeling, or 
redecorating plans, it will be well worth 
your while to send for this booklet — 
“Weldwood Functional Beauty For Busi- 
ness and Institutional Interiors.’’ Write 
today. No obligation, of course, 


a 


55 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 








Siap-on 


Impact Wrench 














on WESTINGHOUSE CRATING LINE 





Clark Moore, Snap-on sales engi- 
neer, and Westinghouse manufac- 
turing engineers, developed the use 
of this electric impact wrench for 
a new packaging assembly line at 
the Westinghouse Derry, Pennsyl- 
vania, plant. 


The impact wrench tightens 35 
bolts in the same time uired to 
tighten 10 bolts by hand. esting- 


pays for itself every 90 days in 
time saved. 


Snap-on can offer 
money-saving ideas 


A Snap-on sales engineer consults 
daily with production and mainte- 
nance semi on a wide range of 
plant tool problems. With his di- 
versified experience, he can often 
suggest money-saving tool-use ideas. 
Contact him at your nearest Snap- 
on branch. 


*Snap-on is the trademark of Snap-on Tools Corporation. 





8100-C 28th Avenue ° 
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bases. The Navy puts up radar picket 
planes and ships to patrol offshore in 
the Atlantic and Pacific plus fighter- 
interceptor planes from its ait stations 
and from carriers in port. 
¢ Networks—ADC’s own 
sist of: 

¢ A network of at least 300 radar 
early-warning stations struug in three 
separate lines across Canada and along 
U.S. coastal areas. Most important of 
these lines is the $400-million distant 
early warning (DEW) line, running 
north of the Arctic Circle from Alaska 
to Baffin Island near Greenland. Cana- 
dian units play a big role in these proj- 
ects. 

e The multibillion-dollar SAGE 
system—a complex control system of 
data-processing gear and communica- 
tions lines to pull the strings together on 
air defense. Operating semiautomatically 
out of 32 major stations, SAGE will 
feed information from air defense 
radars into batteries of digital com- 
puters, then direct the use of inter- 
ceptor planes and missiles against 
enemy aircraft. 

¢ Thirty-two wings of missile- 
armed, all-weather fighter interceptor 
planes—75 aircraft in each. Chief planes 
now operating are the subsonic jets, 
Northrop’s F-89, North American’s 
F-86, and Lockheed’s F-94. A new 
generation of supersonic interceptors, 
including Convair’s F-102 and F-106 
and Lockheed’s F-104, is coming off the 
assembly lines. Original plans were to 
add three wings to ADC, but the new 
schedule holds the command to its 
present size. 

¢ How Effective?—How well would 
these forces repel an air attack on the 
continental U.S.? Four years ago, the 
Air Force said it could probably kill 
no more than three out of 10 attack- 
ing enemy bombers. Now, Gen. Earle 
E. Partridge, ADC commander, says we 
are “more able to cope than we were 
five years or even two years ago.” He 
warns that we won't stack up well 
against a high-altitude attack by 
manned bombers until 1959, when the 
U.S. air defense system will be com- 
pletely in place. At that time, the goal 
is from two to six hours’ warning of 
enemy air approach. But as few as 50 
well-placed enemy H-bombs could 
destroy or bring under fire 40% of the 
U.S. population, 50% of its key facili- 


forces con- 
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In an hour of urgent need, you may have had the feeling 
of relief and reassurance that comes when you know your 
family doctor will soon step through your doorway. Then 
you are most aware of how much it means to have a 
family doctor. 

Of course, any physician in your community would 
respond to an emergency call. It is not quite the same, 
however, as having your own doctor who has known you 
and your family through the years. When he comes, you 
rely on him not only as a physician, but also as a friend. 


This warm relationship can be very important . . . as 
important, in a way, as the doctor’s knowledge of medi- 
cine. This is because the family physician, in treating a 
patient, considers not only the current medical phases of 
the case, but also the patient’s personal medical back- 
ground. Furthermore, a doctor who has year-to-year con- 
tact with you can help ease many worries which illness 
often magnifies. 


Whether your doctor is called for a serious emergency 
or a minor illness, he brings to you the latest develop- 
ments of medical science. These include new methods of 
diagnosis, new drugs and treatments for restoring health 
or controlling many diseases. He also brings to you his 
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“The doctor’s coming right away!”’ 








own broad knowledge of medicine gained through years 
of study in schools, hospitals and clinics. 


There are other equally good reasons for having a 
family doctor. When you go to him for periodic health 
check-ups, he can often detect trouble early and take 
appropriate action promptly. Moreover, by consulting 
your doctor periodically, you get his advice about how to 
help keep in good physical condition . . . with proper diet 
and sensible habits of work, sleep and relaxation. 


Your friend, the family doctor, is the first to know when 
hospital care is needed . . . and when a specialist should 
be called to advise and assist him in giving you the latest 
specialized treatment necessary in your case. 


Specialists, because of their detailed knowledge and 
experience in diagnosing and treating diseases falling 
within their particular field, are important allies of the 
family doctor. 


Your family doctor will welcome an invitation to be- 
come a “part of your family circle.” One of the most 
practical steps, therefore, that you can take for future 
health and happiness is to consult your family doctor now 
«+» and keep in touch with him over the years. 





heat transfer agent of all commercial metals « Easy to machine, form 
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The floor is pleasantly warm to the touch as it radiates heat, like a fire in a fireplace! 


Instead of warming the air around you... 


COPPER warms you! 


With radiant heating in your home, heat rays 
are absorbed directly by persons in the room. 
They pass through the air. How is it done? 


Copper coils are embedded in floors or ceil- 
ings to form “panels”. Through this copper 
piping flows hot water. The radiant panels de- 
liver their heat by direct rays. 


The air might actually stay quite cool. Yet 
you feel comfortably warm! 


AND WHY COPPER? 


Copper tubing comes in long lengths, (that 
means fewer joints... and tighter, too!) It is light 


in weight. Being flexible, it can easily be bent. 


Needed is copper’s age-old durability . . . and 
copper’s freedom from scale and clogging up. 


Today, copper is standard for carrying water 
... hot or cold, in domestic and commercial use. 
It is the recommended metal from water main to 
faucets, (and for the faucets themselves!) When 
it comes to radiant heating, copper comes first! 


If your Company seeks to make progress in 
conducting, transferring, radiating heat, you'll be 
able to get the COPPER you need .. . because the 
Copper Industry is expanding its capacity every 
year to make sure you get it! 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 


row, stamp 


COPPER OR ITS ALLOYS PROVIDE THESE ADVANTAGES: Best conductor of electricity commercially available « Does not rust... high corrosion resistance « Best 
polish, plate, etc. « Welds readily ... excellent for soldering and brazing 





ties, and about 60% of its industry. 
The truth is that ADC’s first mission 
is to defend SAC’s retaliatory bases 
rather than centers of population. 
Moreover, air defense is geared to pro- 
tect against manned bombers; there’s 
no defense known against the 10,000- 
mph. intercontinental ballistic missiles 
being developed here and in Russia. 


In all, the Air Force has a force of 
910,000 men and 26,000 planes. Dur- 
ing Korea, its force consisted of 978,000 
men and 19,000 planes. Under the 
new schedule a slight increase in man- 
power and a reduction of about 2,100 
in the active aircraft inventory are 
scheduled. 

The cutbacks are coming despite re- 


HV. The Army Gears for A-Bomb Warfare 


“The atomic age has made the army 
as anachronistic as the cross bow! How 
can a foot soldier live in the face of a 
nuclear burst? Before, you needed him 
to occupy ground. But what value is 
there in occupying territory saturated 
by nuclear bombs?” 

So talks a retired infantry division 
commander, not an Air Force man. His 
comment typifies the critical pressures 
under which the Army has been trying 
to revamp itself to fight a new kind of 
war. 

The Army answers that (1) even in 
a general war, nuclear weapons cannot 
be used indiscriminately—that terrain 
and prevailing winds can curtail their 
value; and (2) that we would also want 
to get hold of some enemy targets as 
intact as possible. 

Besides, says Gen. Willard G. Wy- 
man, head of the Continental Army 
Command: “Until the day when the 
submarine can take a hill and a B-52 
can occupy a city . . . the Army division 
will continue to be the decisive instru- 
ment of military force in the arsenal of 
democracy.” 

Actually, the Army has been slow to 
accept the thesis that nuclear weapons 
must necessarily be used in a future 
U.S. war. Indeed, many Army strate- 
gists still cling to the notion of a nu- 
clear stalemate resulting in “mutual 
deterrence” and ruling out the future 
use of the big bomb. 
¢ Infantry’s Role—The backbone of 
the Army’s forces is still the infantry 
division. It now consists of three 3,500- 
man infantry regiments, which break 
down into three battations. Each bat- 
talion has three companies of riflemen 
and one heavy weapons company armed 
with mortars, heavy machine guns, and 
recoilless rifles. The division also has 
a reconnaissance company of light 
tanks and a larger armored battalion of 
medium tanks. Backing these forces up 
are the division’s artillery—three bat- 
talions of 105-mm. howitzers, a_bat- 
talion of 155-mm. guns, and two bat- 
talions of antiaircraft guns. Then, of 
course, there are the support units— 
medical, engineering, quartermaster, 
signal, ordnance, and the like. 

While infantry divisions—still set up 
pretty much as in World War II—make 
up most of the ground forces, the Army 
maintains lighter-equipped airborne di- 
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ports of Russian numerical superiority 
in most aircraft categories. The Ad- 
ministration policy is that the U.S. 
doesn’t necessarily have to have more 
planes to maintain an effective deter- 
rent position, and that it is economi- 
cally infeasible to build up a total air 
defense system—since offensive striking 
power is the best defensive force. 


HONEST JOHN, one of the bombardment rocket missiles that is becoming a standard 
part of the Army’s arsenal, takes off from a launcher during a training session. 


visions as special “‘fire brigades’”—to be 
able to jump into action in a hurry with 
a minimum of fuss and bother. Func- 
tion of the armored division and its tre- 
mendous firepower is to operate where 
favorable terrain can be exploited for 
fast-moving, crushing drives—the  so- 
called blitzkriegs. 

¢ Changes—Still, the Army is getting 
ready to fight on larger atomic battle- 
fields where combat action will be 
characterized by rapid movement and 
dispersal of forces. The changes show 
up like this: 

¢ Use of low, slow-flying planes 
for mobility on the battlefield is in- 
creasing. The Army now has 4,200 
helicopters and small fixed-wing planes. 
The Army expects to have about 800 
more by June, 1958. The main func- 
tions are to move troops and equipment 
quickly within the combat zone, anc 
for reconnaisance and command. The 
search is on for planes capable of short 
or vertical take-off and landing. 

e Offensive tactics are now cen- 
tered on small, combined-arms task 
forces—from platoons of some 40 men 
to 3,500-man regiments—which can re- 
group quickly for massed effort or break 
down for sustained independent action. 
The stress is on increased firepower 
which is at the same time selective and 
controllable—as opposed to the massive 
torce of high-yield nuclear bombs. The 
task forces will be equipped with rifles 


and other small arms plus heavier weap- 
ons—like the new lightweight Little 
Jchn atomic rocket. Defense will be 
mostly a matter of rolling with the 
punch. There'll be no rigid main line 
of resistance. The defense will be 
elastic; enemy penetrations of the de- 
fense positions will be normal. 

¢ The Army division is being re- 
organized to exploit the latest tech- 
nological advances in firepower, mo- 
bility, and communications. New 
“pentomic” divisions of five combat 
groups equipped with low-yield atomic 
weapons will replace the larger “tri- 
angular” divisions of three basic regi- 
ments. In addition, six new “atomic 
support commands” are being set up. 
These will be units of about 6,000 men 
equipped with atom-tipped missiles and 
guns to back up U.S. or Allied in- 
fantry divisions with long-range artillery 


fire. 


e New equipment is being rushed 
into the Army’s arsenal: bombardment 
rocket missiles—Honest John, Corporal, 
and Lacrosse—the Dart anti-tank mis- 
sile; the Nike Ajax antiaircraft missile; 


the Redstone tactical ballistic mis- 
sile. Atomic warheads have been de- 
veloped for most of the missiles and 
for 280-mm. and 175-mm. guns and 
the 8-in. recoilless rifle. Conventional 
equipment is being improved—tanks 
with bigger guns and better fire control, 
powerplant, and suspension systems; 
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America’s basic 


industries 


look to 


Twin Disc 


for unbiased* 


recommendations 





on friction or 


fluid drives 


* Unbiased because Twin Disc offers a complete line 
of friction or fluid drives for powered industrial 
equipment. Friction includes clutches and power 
take-offs for applications from fractional to 1050 
hp. Fluid includes fluid couplings for engines and 
motors from 3/4 to 850 hp—and torque converters, 
both single-stage and three-stage, for applications 
from 30 to 1000 hp. 
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lighter and faster-firing small arms. New 
electronic gear is being produced— 
radios with longer ranges, a radar mor- 
tar locator equipped with an electronic 
brain. 

¢ Little by Little—But these changes 
are taking place slowly. Two factors 
have kept the progress in low gear. For 
one, the Army has been pinched for 
funds to carry out its ambitious plans— 
the lion’s share of defense money goes 
for airpower. The other delay stems 
simply from traditional Army conserv- 
atism. Missiles, atom warheads, and 
other new equipment are not widely dis- 
tributed. 

Airlift for ground forces—an Air 
Force chore—is in short supply. Best 
guess is that there’s enough airlift only 
to ferry in the combat elements of one 
airborne division to a place as far away 
as Laos in about 10 days. 

Right now, the Army has 19 divi- 
sions: five infantry, two armor, and two 
airborme in the U.S.; two infantry, 
two armor, and one airborne in Europe; 
three infantry in the Far East; one in- 
fantry in Alaska, and another in Hawaii. 
One division will be de-activated within 
the next four months, another shortly 
thereafter. Many of the divisions are 
far below maximum strength. The Army 
also has nine reinforced regimental 
combat teams of about 5,000 men each 
and 133 antiaircraft battalions. 
¢ Big Air—Authorized strength of the 
airborne division is now 16,937. The 
pentomic model will have 11,500. It 
will need 600 planes for an assault air- 
lift, about 400 less than for the conven- 
tional airborne division, and will have 
smaller logistic support companies and 
a beefed-up signal unit to Siodle ex- 
panded communications needs. The 
entire division—less a medium-tank bat- 
talion—will be air-transportable. A pro- 
totype unit, the 101st Airborne Div., 
is now undergoing field tests at Fort 
Bragg, N. C. 

* Reorganization—Pentagon plans are 
to reorganize all its divisions over the 
next 18 months—but “without maxi- 
mum equipment.” The 17,454-man in- 
fantry division will be cut about 20%. 
The armored division of 14,650 men 
will stay as is. The Army believes the 
armored division, which has a flexible 
setup of three operational combat com- 
mands rather than regiments, is already 
well suited for atomic warfare because 
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This overhead cable reduces overhead costs! 


Down time and repairs are costly — when storms knock 

out ordinary overhead lines. The answer is Anaconda 

Aerial Cable. This strong, sturdy cable gives peak 

protection against wind, snow, rain or sleet damage 
.. offers dependability and long-term economy! 


Aerial cable is easy to handle during installation 
—easy to splice, tap and terminate. 

And, in plants where underground pipes or struc- 
tures make installation of ducts or buried cable im- 


possible or difficult, Anaconda Aerial Cable is ideal. 

Neoprene jacket resists weather and abrasion. 
Special Anaconda Type AB butyl rubber high-voltage 
insulation gives extra protection against ozone, heat, 
moisture and fumes. 

Ask the Man from Anaconda for full information on 
Anaconda’s three types of Aerial Cable: 1) factory- 
assembled, 2) field-assembled, and 3) reverse-lay for 
easy tapping. Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


SEE THE MAN FROM ANACONDA 
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of its mobility and protection against 
tomic blast. 

In World War I, almost all ermic 
had special elite “shock” troops—the 
British Commandos, U.S. Rangers, 
and the like. Nowadays, the Army is 
setting up volunteer hush-hush units of 


special force” troops. These are tough, 
uniquely trained, versatile paratroopers 
to be dropped behind enemy lines to 
organize and lead native guerrillas. 
Exact numbers of men in these units 
first set up five years ago, have not been 
made public. An average special force 


V. Navy and Marines Take a New Tack 


Of all the military services, Navy 
missions have been influenced the most 
by political and technological develop- 
ments this past decade. 

lhe emphasis is not so much on con- 
trol of the sea for the sake of commerce 

ilthough that’s still implicit in Navy 
doctrine since it’s not unanimously ac- 
cepted that the next war will definitely 
be one big fast nuclear holocaust. 
Rather, naval emphasis is now on 
mobile striking forces—that is, a fleet 
with offensive carrier task forces that 
could quickly bring a war to the 
enemy’s shore. 

Uhis changing emphasis has been 
brought about by two big factors: 

¢ Through U.S. mutual defense 
pacts with 42 countries bordering five 
oceans, Navy's task of controlling the 
sca has been vastly extended. As British 
naval strength has shriveled under aus- 
teritv, the chore of protecting Free 
World sea lanes has become heavier 
for the U. S. Navy. At the same time, 


Russia has been building up both a 
surface and submarine fleet of great 
size. It now has over 400 submarines, 


almost 10 
force 

¢ All the while, the scope of naval 
warfare has ballooned under pressure 
from new types of ships, planes, and 
explosives. Fifty years ago, the British 
could control the Straits of Gibraltar 
with a few guns mounted at its base 
there. To do the same job today, 
NATO needs a complex of air and 
naval bases ranging the length of the 
Mediterranean 
¢ Technological Shifts—It has become 
trite to talk of the Navv’s technological 
revolution. But there’s no other way to 
describe the fantastic shift from steam 
to A-power, guns to guided missiles, 
gunpowder to nuclear explosives, and 
from slow, prop-driven planes to super- 
sonic jets in less than a decade. 

From this shift has come a naval 
punch with far greater versatility and 
strength. The Navy’s fleet consists of 
ibout 970 active vessels—including 15 
large attack aircraft carriers, 9 smaller 
support carriers, 3 battleships, 20 cruis- 
ers, 250 destroyer-type vessels, 110 sub- 
marines, 115 mine sweepers and layers, 
and 80 patrol vessels; the remainder are 
auxiliary and amphibious craft. One of 
the subs is nuclear-powered; 15 other 
A-powered subs, one cruiser, and a car- 
ire either in the design or con- 


1939 Nazi sub 


times the 


rier 
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unit consists of 20 men, including lan- 
guage, medical, demolition, and com- 
munication specialists. The men under- 
go grucling training to prepare for ac- 
tion anywhere and anytime. Their first 
objective would be to form dative 
armies of liberation to aid U.S. forces. 


USS FORRESTAL, a 60,000-ton carrier is described by the Navy as “a 10,000-ft. concrete 
runway compressed into a 1,000-ft. hull with built-in mobility.” 


struction stage. In number of ships—no 
longer a necessarily decisive fact because 
of increased firepower and ranges—the 
current fleet is about one-tenth the 
peak size of the World War II fleet. 

© Blue Chip Vessel—The guts of naval 
striking power is still the attack air- 
craft carrier. It has replaced the battle- 
ship as the Navy's capital or blue chip 
vessel—vital to every offensive or de- 
fensive operation. “Take it away,” a 
non-flying Navy strategist admits, “and 
you have no Navv.” Supported by 
mobile logistic support forces, carrier 
task forces can strike and restrike an 
enemy repeatedly over an_ indefinite 
period of time, are able to cover over 
700 miles daily. 

Three of the carriers are of the 
Forrestal class—60,000-tonners with 
stronger and larger landing areas, in- 
creased hangar-deck heights, improved 
steam catapults, faster clevators, 
stronger arresting gear, and other new 
features able to handle the latest super- 
sonic planes. Four more are in the 
works. 

In an obvious dig at the Air Ferce, 
the Navy boasts that its latest carriers 
“represent a 10,000-ft. concrete run- 
wav compressed into a 1,000-ft. hull,” 
that has “bases with built-in mobility 


and dispersability,” and they are far 
more secure from enemy missile or air- 
craft attack than fixed land bases. 

¢ The Fleet—The Navy has 9,700 
aircraft—fighters, attack or tactical 
bomber, patrol, and transport planes. 
Its combat force is organized into 17 
carrier air groups—comparable to Air 
Force wings—and 19 smaller antisub- 
marine squadrons. Its Douglas A3D 
attack jet bomber has a combat radius 
of over 1,500 miles unrefueled—1,500 
miles out, 1,500 miles back—and can 
carry an H-bomb. That’s three times 
the range of World War II carrier 
bombers. The new Chance Vought 
F8U fighter is in the 1,000 mph.-plus 
class. ; 

From here on out, every new Navy 
ship will be able to launch guided mis- 
siles. Already, 10 carriers, 4 cruisers, 
and 2 submarines carry Chance 
Vought’s Regulus I, a surface-to-surface 
missile that flies as far as 600 miles with 
nuclear or conventional warheads. An 
improved version now in production 
coubles its subsonic range and can 
fly its present range at supersonic 
speeds. 

Two converted cruisers armed with 
the Convair Terrier antiaircraft missile 
are now at sea. Next vear, the USS 
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Galveston, armed with the Talos anti- 
aircraft missile—a still more deadly 
weapon—will become operational. Most 
naval jet planes are now equipped with 
Douglas’ Sparrow or the Philco-Bendix 
Sidewinder air-to-air missiles. 

The development of faster and bigger 
carriers that can launch nuclear-armed 
jet planes has strengthened the Navy's 
hand on a_ role—supplementary to 
SAC’s—in strategic bombing. But its 
future in this field is tied even more to 
Polaris, a ship-launched 1,500-mile bal- 
listic missile, under development by 
Lockheed, General Electric, and Aero- 
jet General Corp. 
¢ Self-Sustaining—The key to recent 
changes in naval strategy is staying 
power—the ability of the fleet to remain 
at sea without replenishment in port. 
The Mediterranean Sixth and Far East 
Seventh fleets, for instance, are self- 
sustaining at sea. This has been stressed 
through development of new transfer- 
at-sea techniques and rotation of ships 
and personnel. The advent of A-pow- 
ered vessels naturally bolsters this trend. 
Over 80% of naval logistics at sea 
involves oil. 

The threat of nuclear attack, obvi- 
ously, has altered the make-up of the 
fleet at sea. The emphasis now is on 
dispersal: The combat radius of a task 
force is now about 50 miles—10 times 
the dispersal considered essential dwing 
World War II. 
¢ Same Old Marines—In all the inter- 
service feuding and fussing over military 
missions, the role of the Marines is un- 
changed. It’s based on the thesis that 
the naval commander at sea must have 
the means of projecting his power 
ashore to control any area vital to his 
assignment. 

But Marine tactics have been dras- 
tically overhauled. Nuclear bombs and 
mines have made World War II-type 
massed assaults from landing craft 
creeping at five knots to fortified 
beaches unfeasible. In Marine jargon, 
“amphibious” no longer means landing 
from small boats; it now refers to land- 
ings from helicopter. 

Marine landing tactics revolve on a 
new technique called vertical envelop- 
ment. It works like this: Carrier-based 
fighter bombers blast a corridor through 
enemy fortifications as far back from 
the beaches as necessary; then squad- 
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New rotor has 1200 fewer parts, more time to fly 


Rotor maintenance time reduced 75% with help 
of neoprene—a Du Pont man-made rubber 


Doman Helicopter, Inc., Danbury, Conn., has developed a 
simplified rotor design, featuring a rotating hub that tilts in 
any direction. It has 1200 fewer parts than conventional 
non-tilting rotors, and requires far less maintenance. 


To make their tilting rotor practical, Doman had to find 
a flexible housing. The material to be used in the housing 
had to protect the mechanical assembly from dirt and rain, 
and resist sunlight and weather. It had to have outstanding 
resistance to the hot (225° F.) oil which bathes the moving 
parts. Doman’s rubber goods supplier knew from experience 
that only neoprene had the combination of needed properties 
to meet these varied requirements. Tests confirmed the sound- 
ness of their recommendations. 

Because of its balanced combination of properties, neo- 
prene can help cut costs of replacing rubber products you use 
or improve performance of products you make. The technical 


representative of your rubber goods supplier can show you the 
benefits of neoprene end Du Pont’s new man-made rubber,_ « 
Hypaton*. To get the full story about both elastomers . «”* 
in a free booklet, just mail the coupon below. 3 
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For 57 years The Todd Company has been studying the 
methods and results of check criminals—forgers, counter- 
feiters, check raisers, payroll padders and the rest. 

As a result of this continuing study we have learned 
many ways to prevent check crimes. It is often a shock to see 
that even in large, well-managed companies, some of the basic 
safeguards are lacking. 

To put these safeguards in tangible form for those who 
are responsible for corporate bank accounts, The Todd Com- 
pany has prepared a booklet outlining 44 ways to protect your 
company’s bank account. It is a descriptive check-list of the 
best modern methods we know of, to keep your company safe 
from embezzlement, forgery, check counterfeiting, payroll 
hold-ups, payroll padding, and dozens of other dangers. 


Treasurers 





EXAMPLES: 


Point 5.Do you fail to rotate duties in disbursement 
department? 


Point 10. Do you neglect to have checks serially num- 
bered by the supplier? 


Point 13. Do you leave unused blank checks where 
they can be taken by unauthorized persons? 


Point 24. Do executives, after signing checks, fail 
to make sure that they are not handled again by the 
same person who prepared them? Such carelessness 
often leads to diversion of funds into criminal 
channels. 











For complete list of 44 ways to protect your company’s 
bank account, write for valuable booklet “Disbursement 
Methods —their use and misuse.” Write us today on your busi- 
ness letterhead. 
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rons of helicopters carrying about 24 
men each come in from small carriers 
operating at sea outside mine fields. 

e New Role—Only lately, however, has 
there been any talk of revamping 
Marine organization in line with the 
new tactics. Marine divisions are still 
set up as in World War II—with 
21,000 in each, including three 3,500- 
man infantry regiments, and consider- 
able support forces. 

Reorganization plans haven’t been 
firmly set yet. But it seems likely that 
there'll be a slight manpower cut plus 
a new stress to make all the division’s 
equipment transportable by air, since 
it’s no longer possible to bring in 
medium tanks, artillery, and other 
heavy gear across the beaches. 

The Marines now have three divi- 
sions—one in California, another based 
in North Carolina attached to the 
Atlantic fleet (an 1,800-man battalion 
is with the Sixth Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean), and the dther deployed in 
Japan, Okinawa, and Hawaii. An air 
wing consisting of assault. transport, 
helicopters, fighter, and bomber units, 
backs up each division. 

In special support units the Marines 
have the atom-tipped Honest John 
rocket and a land-launched version of 
the Terrier antiaircraft missile. Other 
missiles and nuclear weapons will soon 
be shipped in. 

Divided between the Atlantic and 
Pacific fleets, the Navy claims to have 
enough amphibious lift capacity to 
handle half the Marines’ combat units 
right now. 
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30 billion “‘pieces” needed for new homes this year 
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As most “do-it 
out, a house is a surprisingly complex 
structure. Without counting individual 
screws — or bandages for 
banged-up thumbs 


yourselfers” have found 


nails and 
the average home 
requires as many as 30,000 separate 
piece With another million or more 
starts predicted for 1957, man 
ufacturers of building materials must 
supply at least 30 billion component 
pieces for new construction alone 


hou ifi 


In addition, the booming fix-up mar- 
ket, with a potential of 50 million exist- 
ing homes, is taking almost half the 


storage walls and a roofing board that 
is deck, insulation, and interior ceiling 
in one. Open planning, which elimi- 
nates many walls, and prefabrication 
also simplify construction 

Still experimental are air-curtain 
doors and walls, structural plastics, 
metal-clad honeycomb framing panels, 
and other new developmerts 
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It looks as if the storm center in the Middle East soon may shift from 
Israel back to Egypt. 


That’s assuming agreement is reached on the withdrawal of Israeli 
troops from Egypt. At midweek, the signs pointed to some sort of formula— 
probably evolved by the United Nations—to do that. 


Then the U.S. and the U.N. could try to bring Pres. Nasser of Egypt 
to terms on (1) the future of the Suez Canal; and (2) a truce in the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. 


The State Dept.’s Middle East experts have been assessing the chances 
of getting working agreements out of Nasser. Their tentative forecasts are 
gloomy. Here’s why, as the experts figure it: 


¢ Nasser probably will take at least as tough a line on Suez and Israel 
as he did before the British, French, and Israeli attack. 


¢ The West’s leverage on Nasser has never been too strong. Now it has 
been weakened by the political wrangle in the U.S. between the Administra- 
tion and Congress over the question of sanctions against Israel. 


¢ The odds are that we won’t get more than an uneasy, patched up 
stalemate in the Middle East—without any real progress on the basic 
problems. Nasser, for example, is likely to cause trouble over canal tolls 
and over the question of war reparations. 


The question is how long Nasser can get away with obstructive 
tactics. 


Up to now, the Administration’s main hope has centered on getting 
Arab and Asian leaders to put pressure on Nasser. But State Dept. experts 
fear that Arab confidence in the U.S. has been seriously weakened by the 
Administration’s failure to force withdrawal of Israeli troops from Egypt. 


Meanwhile, controversy over the Israeli withdrawal is stalling Senate 
action on the Eisenhower Doctrine. Leaders of both parties are trying 
to keep the two issues separated. But some Democrats will fight to delay 
action until the Israeli question is settled. 


Longer term, the outlook for the West is not so cloudy. 


Prospects are bright for developing alternate sources of energy for 
Europe and alternate routes to the Suez Canal—thus weakening the Arab 
stranglehold on the European economy. 


New pipelines under consideration across Israel and Turkey would 
lessen Nasser’s bargaining power. The scores of super-tankers now 
building in the West will do the same thing. Beyond that are Europe’s 
plans for nuclear energy—and hopes for developing large new oil resources 
in the French Sahara and in Canada. 


With Europe’s dependence on the Middle East cut down, it’s hoped 
that better economic relationships between the two can be worked out. 


There are other long-term hopes, as well. If the immediate crisis can be 
weathered, the Middle East has an enormous potential for its own economic 
development in its oil revenues. 


This prospect already is beyond the pure dream stage. The World 
Bank recently submitted to the Arab League (at the League’s request) a 
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proposal for a regional Arab development bank. The idea is that funds 
contributed by the oil-producing countries could be funneled into develop- 
ment of the “have-nots”—like Egypt, Syria, and Jordan. 


Underlying the whole idea is the calculation that, given an end to 
the crisis, the oil-producing nations of the Middle East will earn some- 
thing like $15-billion over the next ten years. They probably won’t be 
able to spend sensibly more than about $5-billion of this on their own 
internal development. 


Such schemes clearly depend upon better relations among the Arab 
nations themselves as well as on the end of the Arab-Israel feud. 


U.S. exports and imports—trising steadily over the past four years— 
seem to have reached a plateau. Our exports are almost sure to dip from 
the peak reached during the fourth quarter of last year, when they hit 
an annual rate of $18.6-billion. That’s the major conclusion of a Com- 
merce Dept. survey of the U.S. balance of payments. 


According to Commerce, dollar accumulations by foreign countries 
this year will be much slower than recently—if, in fact, they continue 
at all. During the fourth quarter of 1956, U.S. receipts from foreign 
transactions topped our overseas payments—the first surplus recorded 
since 1952. 


Last year’s record $2.7-billion outflow of U.S. private capital also seems 
to have marked a peak. It was more than double 1955, but large non-recur- 
ring direct investments accounted for much of the spurt. 


Here’s a rundown of some important political developments: 


Japan’s new government, the second within a few months, won’t bring 
any spectacular changes. Prime Minister Kishi was a member of the former 
cabinet, is keeping it intact for the time being. He is generally considered 
more pro-American than his predecessor. But that won’t protect him from 
pressures to expand trade with Red China, restrict U.S. investment in Japan, 
and economize on defense. 


The Spanish government is beginning to look somewhat less like a 
Fascist dictatorship. This week Franco brought fresh blood into his cabinet 
and reorganized his economic administration—an answer to both popular 
pressure and discontent in the business community. 


The Yugoslav government has been declared an outcast by Moscow. 
The Kremlin has reneged on promised aid and has turned its propaganda 
guns on Tito. The Yugoslav dictator is again trying to find shelter in the 
Western fold. 


The French government is hoping to gather some political strength from 
Premier Mollet’s visit in Washington. But the Administration wasn’t making 
any commitments this week to help Mollet solve his two worst problems— 
Algeria and the drain on France’s gold reserves. (This week a group of 
French banks received a $100-million credit from a group of U.S. banks to 
cover French oil purchases here.) 


The British government is hoping to offer Britons an incentive budget 
in April, with some tax relief for the middle income groups. These include 
scientists, technicians, and junior management men. (Many of these men are 
leaving Britain for jobs in the U.S. and Canada.) Meanwhile, a persistent 
downward drift in London short-term money rates has discounted another 
44% cut in the bank rate. This suggests that another cut in the official rate 
may be in the offing. 
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and you put Synthane laminated plastics to work 


Automatic Circuit Recloser Parts made from Syn- 
thane sheet and tube provide insulation for high 
voltages. 


Think of the many conveniences avail- 
able simply by plugging into an electrical 
outlet. 

On both sides of the outlet Synthane 
laminated plastics are at work in power 
generation and distribution, home appli- 
ances and other electrical equipment. 

You find Synthane laminated plastics 
in circuit breakers, buss bar coverings, 
transformers. Synthane laminated plas- 
tics are important insulators in toasters, 
ranges, food mixers. Synthane is at work 
in thermostats, voltage regulators, 
power tools. 

Synthane is valued in electrical appli- 
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strength, low moisture absorption and 
low dissipation factor plus its additional 
properties of dimensional stability, ma- 
chinability and mechanical strength. 
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grades in sheet, rods, tubes or you can 
avail yourself of our complete fabricating 
services. 

For more information about the many 
properties of Synthane and how you can 
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fabricating services, write for our product 
catalog. Synthane Corporation, 1 River 
Road, Oaks, Pennsylvania. 
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Now a truly dependable ball point desk set 


[t writes 100 hours without refilling. At last, here is 
a desk ball point you can depend on. It took 9 years 
for Esterbrook to perfect the Recorder—and this 
painstaking craftsmanship shows in its superb writ- 
ing quality. 

[he Recorder starts writing instantly. Ink flow 
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Think how much this can save you in convenience 
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your choice of red, blue or black ink . . . fine or me- 
dium ball sizes. Try the new Esterbrook Recorder 
desk ball point soon. $2.95 at list for the complete 
set. Recorder de luxe, $3.95. 





In Washington 


Pentagon’s Double-Decker Decision 


Speeds New Weapon, Research Projects 


The Defense Dept. made two announcements this 
week te underscore a new military drive toward cutting 
lead time on development of new weapons and pushing 
research projects into production as quickly as possible: 

A top-level Pentagon committee outlines means of 
reducing the time cycle involved in the conception, 
design, testing, and production of new aircraft—which 
ranges up to 10 years in some cases—and proposed use 
of the new plans in the development of guided missiles 
and other major weapons. The plans have been put into 
effect by the military. 

Functions of the Assistant Secretaries for Applications 
Engineering and Research & Development were merged. 
Frank D. Newbury, who has held down the first slot, 
takes over a new post as Assistant Secretary for Research 
& Engineering. C. C. Furnas, who recently resigned as 
Assistant Secretary for R&D, will not be replaced. 

Among the measures outlined for cutting lead time: 
simpler contracting and design specifications; more ad- 
vance payments to contractors and advance procurement 
of pocection equipment and facilities; more authority 
and longer tours of duty for weapon development pro- 
gram managers; and faster study of new weapon ideas. 

Newbury’s appointment is considered an ofhcial bless- 
ing for policies to limit research to specific projects—as 
opposed to more fundamental studies—and to push new 
weapons into production as fast as possible. 


Price Fixing, Sports, Grand Jury, Books 
Give Supreme Court a Busy First Week 


After a month-long recess, the U.S. Supreme Court 
came back this week with a whole stack of decisions and 
orders. In addition to marking the last day on the bench 
for Justice Stanley F. Reed, last Monday was notable 
for these rulings, among others: 

¢ The Federal Trade Commission, in addition to bar- 
ring collective use of a uniform zone delivered pricing 
system to fix prices in the lead pigment industry, may 
bar the individual companies from using their own plan. 
‘The companies “plainly disregarded the law” and “must 
expect some fencing in,” was the decision. 

¢ Professional football—like professional boxing, wres- 
tling, basketball, and the legitimate theater—is a business; 
and, unlike professional baseball, it is subject to the 
federal antitrust laws. The court’s majority says that 
“if this ruling is unrealistic, inconsistent, or illogical,” 
the way to eliminete error is by legislation, not by court 
decision. Several congressmen reacted quickly to the 
hint, talked of bills to reverse earlier court decisions and 
bring baseball under the Sherman Act. 

¢ The court agreed to hear arguments on the issue of 
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grand jury secrecy, involved in Atty. Gen. Brownell’s 
refusal to open a grand jury transcript to lawyers defend- 
ing three major soap companies in an antitrust case. The 
government's case was dismissed because of Brownell’s 
stand that he could not violate the sanctity of the grand 
jury—even on court order. 

¢A Michigan law making it a crime to make available 
to the general public a book found to have a bad influ- 
ence on youth is unconstitutional. The law is not 
reasonably restricted to the evil it is supposed to prevent, 
the justices say. Instead, the law would “reduce the 
adult population of Michigan to reading only what is 
fit for children.” 


Battle of Private vs. Federal 


Rages at Atom Program Hearings 


Democratic members of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy this week claimed rising costs 
of atomic power projects as another reason the federal 
government should construct power reactors. 

The claim grew out of the hearings into the status of 
the civilian atom program (BW—Feb.16'57,p41). Atomic 
Energy Commission Chmn. Lewis L. Strauss had de- 
scribed industry’s progress as “most encouraging.” 

Strauss announced receipt of three proposals for power 
projects from (1) a group of 12 utilities led by American 
Gas & Electric Co.; (2) Pacific Gas & Electric Co.; and 
(3) a Northwest utilities group led by Pacific Power & 
Light Co. 

But increased cost of nuclear power projects—up 20% 
to 40% over original estimates—gave Democrats their 
best argument for federal construction. Sen. Clinton P. 
Anderson (D-N.M.) said “they are all the more proof 
that private industry is not going to rush wildly into a 
chance to throw its money away.’ AEC Commissioner 
Thomas E. Murray also argued that with costs high and 
going higher, industry would be slow in getting power 
projects under way. 

The hearings also turned up a new issue for the 
political grist mill: a General Accounting Office report 
critical of the first contract AEC has written with a 
private group for a power demonstration reactor. ‘I’his 
is the Yankee Atomic Electric Co. project. The com- 
mittee will go into this report next week. 


Census Bureau Changes Its Policy 


On Counting Noses of the Jobless 


The Census Bureau’s new policy for counting the 
jobless will add about 250,000 persons to the ranks of 
the unemployed. Up to now, persons not at work but 
with a job assured within 30 days have been counted as 
employed. Unions have said this distorts the actual job 
picture. Now such persons will be counted as unem- 
ployed. Last year, the change would have increased 
average unemployment from around 2.5-million to 2.7- 
million or so. Both methods of counting the jobless 
will be used in census data so comparisons with earlier 
figures can be made. 
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How to stay “on top” of your delivery service 


...-with RCA 2-Way Radio 


Wherever your vehicles roam—city, suburbs or rural 
areas—you can control their every movement 
through RCA 2-Way Radio. From any strategic loca- 
tion your personnel are able to direct fleet operations 
more efficiently than ever before with RCA 2-Way 
Radio—route and reroute vehicles, answer drivers’ 
questions, eliminate costly backtracking. Result: 
extra fast, dependable service—not only during 
emergencies—but as a regular part of your every- 
day operations. 

If you’ve ever waited impatiently for a home fuel 
delivery, a cab or an appliance service truck, chances 
are those vehicles were not 2-way radio equipped. 
That’s why alert fuel dealers, taxicab, radio, TV and 


<t 
at 


refrigeration service companies, among others, are 
enthusiastic users of RCA 2-Way Radio. They’ve 
found that there is no substitute in the customer’s 
eyes for fast, efficient service—and the best way 
to provide it continuously is through modern 
2-way radio. 


If you operate vehicles, a few or a fleet, it will pay 
you to investigate the operating advantages and 
profit-making potentialities of RCA 2-Way Radio 
...another RCA electronic product for better business. 
For free booklet on the profitable uses of RCA 2-Way 
Radio, or for information on other RCA electronic 
products,write Dept. P-26, RadioCorporationof America, 


Commercial Electronic Products, Bldg. 15-1, Camden, N.J. 
Base map copyright by Franklin Survey Co. 
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RCA Industrial TV watches plant 
processes, protects property, verifies 
bank signatures. TV cameras go where 
it's too hot, too dangerous or im- 
practical for personnel to go. 


RCA Theatre Equipment is increas- 
ingly the choice of the nation's motion 
picture exhibitors 


RCA 16mm Projectors are light 


RCA Microwave provides point- 
weigh mpact, simplest to oper- , 


to-point sn by radio 
signals. For pipelines, railroads 
vernment agencies and 
other qualified users. 


Immun fi 


for selling, demonstrating, The line includes 


everything for the modern theatre 
.++ both indoor and outdoor. 


by businesses, schools. jtilities, go 


es, hotels, institutions. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Lease-Purchase Plan Falls Flat 


@ And Congressional committees want to know why. 


@ A few years ago, it was hailed as the best way to 
get federal buildings without overloading the budget. But it 
never caught hold with builders or investors. 


@ When only two projects out of 149 that were 


planned a year ago came under contract by yearend, the pro- 


gram was suspended this month. Substitute plans are sought. 


When a government program for 
spending money in local communities 
breaks down, Congress gets interested. 
That’s why two Congressional com- 
mittees this week are looking into the 
failure of the government's lease-pur 
chase plan for building post offices, 
courthouses, and federal office buildings 
in cities and towns across the nation. 

Lease-purchase was born three years 
ago as a compromise way of getting 
needed government buildings put up 
without too great a burden on the 
1954-55 budget. Straight renting cost 
the government too much, leaders in 
the Administration and Congress 
agreed. Lease-purchase, along the lines 
drawn by Senate and House public 
works committees, seemed a_ happy 
solution. 


l. The Theory 


This is how the lease-purchase plan 
was supposed to work: 

The government, through either the 
General Services Administration or the 
Post Office Dept., would pick sites for 
needed buildings and then call for bids 
from private contractors, subject to cost 
estimates approved by Congress and 
the Bureau of the Budget. Construction 
was to be financed by private investors, 
who would lease the buildings to the 
government, at reasonable rental plus 
interest, for long terms up to 50 vears. 
At the end of the lease, the government 
would take title. Until then, the title 
would be held in trust. The plan was 
supposed to stimulate business and give 
private investors and contractors an at- 
tractive, risk-free deal while it gave the 
government the building it needed at 
less cost than outright purchase or long- 
term rental. 


ll. The Record 


It didn’t work out that way. The 
program has floundered so badly that it 
was suspended a couple of weeks ago. 

Last spring, 149 projects totaling 
$766-million were in the planning stage 
—98 under GSA, 51 under the Post 
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Office Dept. By December, this is what 
liad been accomplished: 

¢ GSA had got only nine of its 
98 projects as far as Congressional ap- 
proval and invitation for bids. 

e Of these nine projects, two went 
begging for bidders entirely, six drew 
bids that were unacceptable—either they 
were higher than the approved cost 
maximums or contained too many con- 
ditions of payment or performance—and 
one bid was accepted—a $2-million 
office building and post office in Rock 
Island, Il. 

¢ Of Post Office Dept.’s 51 proj- 
ects, 48 were approved by Congress, 10 
were put up for bids, and one bid was 
accepted—a $125,000 post office in St. 
Mary’s, Ohio. Bids on the other nine 
projects were rejected as too high or 
too conditional. 
¢ Backing Water—At 
Senate Public Works subcommittee 
headed by Sen. Pat McNamara (D 
Mich.) called an investigation, and a 
House Public Works subcommittee 
headed by Rep. Robert E. Jones (D- 
Ala.) also called a hearing. Jones him- 
sclf dropped a bill in the hopper call- 
ing for repeal of the lease-purchase 
law and a return to the direct appro- 
priation method of financing. 

GSA and Post Office, “jointly” with 
the Treasury Dept. and the Bureau of 
the Budget, called a halt to lease-pur 
chase negotiations. 

GSA Administrator Franklin Floete 
and Postmaster Gen. Arthur Summer- 
field said the suspension was temporary. 
They claimed it was part of the Ad- 
ministration’s anti-inflation campaign 
and would be revived when inflationary 
trends in the construction industry 
calmed down. 
¢ Basic Causes—But the Congressional 
committees are after more basic reasons 
as to why the program failed. 

Robert Long of Associated General 
Contractors told McNamara’s group last 
week that one big reason was the 4% 
interest rate the government set as 
rcturn on the original investment. 
Floete admitted the program might 
have done better under a 5% rate. 


this point, a 


Asst. Postmaster Gen. Ormonde A. 
Kieb said he thought the paperwork on 
lease-purchase, involving 47-page forms, 
was “too cumbersome.” Investors and 
contractors aren’t so hungry for oppor- 
tunities that they want to go through 
so much paperwork. 

Long and two spokesmen for the 
AFL-CIO building trades unions— 
George Riley and Cornelius Gray— 
challenged the implication that there 
is inflation in the buiiding industry. 
Long cited unemployment “patches” 
in Denver, Detroit, and Kansas City. 
He said investors had told him that 
plenty of lending money is available “at 
a competitive price. 


ill. What Next? 


There’s no doubt that both Congress 
and the Administration are disappointed 
that the program hasn't worked out. 
Its failure has also hurt some urban 
renewal and area redevelopment pro- 
grams that were depending on the new 
government buildings as kevstones. In 
Washington, D. C., for example, seven 
proposed ease-purchase government 
buildings, to cost $165-million, are the 
heart of a Southwest area redevelop- 
ment program that is virtually dead as 
a result of the decision to shelve lease- 
purchase. 
¢ Alternatives—The question for Con- 
gress is what to do next. Rep. Jones 
says direct purchases or construction 
through appropriations—which some 
critics feel would be much more “‘in- 
flationary” than lease-purchase—are the 
only answer. Jones referred this week to 
a General Accounting Office study that 
compares costs: $1.35-billion for 149 
projects under lease-purchase, by the 
time the government had paid not only 
4% interest on construction cost but 
also interest on money to pay the long- 
term rents; only $714-million for the 
same 149 projects through direct appro- 
priations, without borrowing. 

Another proposal is to raise the 4% 
interest rate. The Administration could 
do this without waiting for an O.K. 
from Congress. 

Sen. Francis Case (R-S. D.), ranking 
Republican on the Senate Public Works 
committee, has a complex answer. He 
introduced a bill last week to set up a 
federal agency to handle the floating 
of revenue bonds to finance not only 
government office buildings, post offices, 
and courthouses but also local public 
schools 

Whatever the outcome, Congress will 
try to take action to save the remaining 
147 lease-purchase projects that have al- 
ready been planned. Authority for the 
program expires June 30. &ND 
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An opportunity to expand without a huge building investment 


PLANT IN DETROIT AVAILABLE 
FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY 


MODERN ONE-FLOOR BUILDING 


Buy outright, 
rent entire plant, 
or rent a section 


If you have an immediate need for more 
manufacturing or warehouse space, 
here is your opportunity to get it with- 
out tying up big capital in building 
new facilities. 


The modern plant now offered by 
Motor Products Corporation is com- 
pletely equipped to handle all types 
of manufacturing. It has excellent 
electrical power facilities and fire 
protection system. Heat, water, and 


air-conditioned administrative offices 
Plant is on 48 acres of land, located on a principal are included. 
business avenue just about 7 miles from downtown ere : : 
Detroit. It has 658,000 sq. ft. under roof and 10 acres Plant ” immediately accessible to 
of parking space. either rail or truck transportation. 


You can buy the plant outright, rent 
entire plant, or, if you prefer, we will 
partition it off and rent you a section 
DRIVE WAY of the plant. 


RECEIVING A detailed print of the plant is availa- 
ble to responsible persons upon request. 
| Inspection also invited. 


ISTORAGE BLOG| 


NEED MONEY 
658,000 SQ. FT Re FOR THE PURCHASE? 


Your financial requirements for this 
100% SPRINKLER buy may be an investment opportunity 
SYSTEM for us. Equity capital or loan funds 
available to qualified businesses. Talk 
to us today. 


Ly \ FOR MORE DATA and detailed print of 
SHIPPING plant, write or phone: 


| | et te Plant information 
EF ae cast MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
11801 MACK AVE., DETROIT 14, MICH. 

Phone: VAlley 2-4300 
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Racketeers Face the Music 


@ Initial hearings of Congressional committee indi- 


cate that labor leaders are in for a rough time. 


@ The scheduled parade of bootlegger, gambler, 


and call girl witnesses promises to add real spice. 


@ But by cooperating, AFL-CIO hopes to prove that 
the alleged corruption is limited, and will be stamped out. 


The Senate’s long-anticipated inves- 
tigation of improper practices in labor 
and management, which opened on 
Capitol Hill this week, promises to be 
the long-run smash hit of the season. 

The initial hearings on labor racket- 
eering conducted by a select committee 
chaired by Sen. John McClellan (D- 
Ark.) drew one of the largest galleries 
since the Kefauver hearings a few vears 
ago. National attention—inside and 
out of the labor movement—centered 
on the caucus room of the Senate Of- 
fice Bldg. And as indicated in a pre- 
view (BW-—Jan.26'57,p95), the open- 
ing scenes there hinted at exciting times 
ahead. 

Whatever comes out of the hearings 
when they finally wind up—probably 
some time next year—labor seems to 
be in for a much tougher time than it 
had anticipated when leaders threw 
their support behind the investigation. 
¢ Repercussions—Even before the®open 
sessions began this week, the concern 
over what lies ahead had important 
consequences in union ranks. ‘These 
were only a beginning. Without a 
doubt, many more are coming. They 
could have heavy repercussions through- 
out labor. But, in time, they are ex- 
pected to leave the American Federa- 
tion of Labor & Congress of Industrial 
Organizations a cleaner, firmly oriented, 
and potentially more effective labor 
body. Union leaders expect that. Be- 
cause they do, they saw the opening 
of hearings this week with some relief. 
Like a painful surgical probing, labor 
regards the investigation as a vital step 
toward a cure. 
¢ In the Spotlight—Not unexpectedly, 
the opening days of the hearings pro- 
duced Kefauver-like testimony that 
made headlines which made all labor 
squirm. Senate investigators focused 
their spotlight on activities of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters in 
the Northwest. 

In the opening sessions this week: 

¢ The committee probed for evi- 
dence that professional gamblers and 
racketeers sought to control law enforce- 
ment in the Portland (Ore.) area with 
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the aid and influence of local Teamsters 
officials. 

¢ Witnesses testified that Team- 
sters leaders allied with those who con- 
trolled pinboard and shuffleboard ma- 
chines to force taverns to put in 
machines on a lease basis or risk 
difficulties over Teamsters deliveries. 

¢ A local Teamsters official from 
Spokane testified reluctantly that he 
was pressed by international officers— 
including IBT Pres. Dave Beck—to 
make a number of low-interest, inade- 
quately secured loans from local union 
to personal friends. The witness, a 
year and a half from a Teamsters pen- 
sion, said he feared that the committee 
questioning might cost him his retire- 
ment pay. 
¢ Witnesses—The testimony was a sam- 
ple of what’s to come. Those in the 
crowded caucus room will hear a parade 
of witnesses including bootleggers, 
gamblers, and call girls before this phase 
of the Senate investigation is completed 
in about three weeks. A chart in the 
comer of the hearing room lists 48 
scheduled witnesses. 

The Senate select committee also 
plans a close look at other ‘Teamsters 
activities from coast to coast, and spot 
investigations into several construction 
union locals. In time, the scope of the 
hearings will be greatly expanded. In- 
vestigators are in the field now, looking 
into the validity of charges and ¢om- 
plaints. And as revelations come out 
of the open sessions in Washington, 
more reports on suspect practices are 
expected from employers and individual 
workers who are now holding back— 
to see what develops. 
¢ Defense Strategy—From the head- 
lines, it may sound as though corrup- 
tion and racketeering are widespread 
through the union movement. But by 
cooperating, AFL-CIO hopes to bring 
out through the hearings that this isn’t 
true—that there is only limited corrup- 
tion, and that labor is willing and able 
to stamp this out. 

lo lay the groundwork for such an 
argument, the federation and its unions 
have already started a cleanup. In 


Miami Beach last month, AFL-CIO’s 
executive council took steps to make 
possible policing actions by voting for 
(1) a ban against union officials in- 
voking the Fifth Amendment when 
called to testify on union activities; 
(2) a series of codes of ethics to govern 
union officials in most situations; and 
(3) a crackdown—with threat of sus- 
pension or expulsion—on three suspect 
unions, the Allied Industrial Workers, 
the Laundry Workers, and the Distil- 
lery Workers (BW—Feb.2’57,p109;Feb. 
9°57,p159). Since then: 

e The International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union accepted the 
resignation of Sam Berger, head of a 
powerful ILGWU truck drivers’ local 
in the garment industry in New York, 
for invoking the Fifth Amendment be- 
fore a federal grand jury probing into 
racketeering charges in the industry. 
ILGWU and other unions announced 
that resignations will be expected any 
time in the future that witnesses show 
a similar reluctance to answer questions 
or produce records. Meanwhile, the 
American Civil Liberties Union and 
a number of attorneys and private cit- 
izens protested AFL-CIO’s policy of 
penalizing union leaders for taking ad- 
vantage of a Constitutional privilege— 
no matter what the situation might be. 

e The three unions threatened 
with suspension by AFL-CIO for wel- 
fare fund malpractices undertook to 
clear themselves of charges against 
them. The Allied Industrial Workers, 
for instance, revoked the charters of 
four New York locals—one of which 
was criticized before a Senate commit- 
tee carlier this year. Despite the new 
moves, signs still point to eventual 
expulsion. The AFL-CIO price for 
continued affiliation is the virtual elim- 
ination of all officers of the three 
unions. This requires action by the 
rank-and-file membership, possible only 
through mass resignations of officers 
and special conventions—perhaps super- 
vised by the federation. 

¢ Albert J. Woll, general counsel 
of AFL-CIO and of the Teamsters, re- 
signed the Teamsters job. Woll came 
under fire in the federation last month 
for advising the Teamsters when a num- 
ber of its leaders invoked the Fifth 
Amendment—although the policy of 
George Meany, president of the fed- 
eration, was clearly in favor of coopera- 
tion with Congressional probers. Woll 
quit the Teamsters under what is under- 
stood to have been an ultimatum from 
Meany: AFL-CIO or IBT. Woll pre- 
viously had given up his job as counsel 
for the Laundrv Workers—one of the 
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designs a new 
all purpose 
chair 


for America’s army 
of men and women 
office workers . . . 


* The seat is thick with 
foam rubber. The 
posture-curved back- 
rest cradles the small 
of the back in still 

more foam rubber. And you can scuff the fiber glass 
base incessantly—you'll never mar it. It's a com- 
fortable chair, a rugged chair, and best of all, a low 
priced chair. Ask your Sturgis Dealer to show you 
the 840-G. The Sturgis Posture Chair Company, 
Sturgis, Michigan. Address inquiries to The Sturgis 
Posture Chair Company, General Sales Offices, 154 
East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 





OMPLETELY 
PORTABLE 


weighs only 
8 ounces 


Will do ANY calculation 
thet a large, expen- 
sive desk model will 
do... 


Used by “TOP TEN” 
and the U. $. 
Government 


4 All Metal Con- 


struction 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 


ADDS... SUBTRACTS 
MULTIPLIES .. . DIVIDES 


NEW... LOW PRICE 50 
ORDER TODAY plus 


Satisfaction Guaranteed tax 


LITERATURE FREE 

Utility Supply Co., Dept. 8-1, 

641 W. Lake, Chicago 6, Ill, 

Please send me [] literature only (] CURTA 
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“ .. leaders fear labor is in 
for a rough time in many 
state capitals because of 
racketeering hearings . . .” 


STORY starts on p. 141 


three threatened with suspension. He 


still has a number of other union cli- 
ents, including the International Union 
of Operating Engineers—which is slated 
to appear before the McClellan com- 
mittee later in its hearings. Meany’s 
legal adviser on racketeering has been 
Arthur J. Goldberg, former CIO gen- 
eral counsel and now a special counsel 
for AFL-CIO. 

¢ Losing Ground—It’s doubtful that 
AFL-CIO can keep ahead, or even 
abreast, of Congressional disclosures of 
evils in the labor movement. Even with 
its new codes and the rule against use 
of the Fifth Amendment, the federa- 
tion can’t move fast; its constitutional 
safeguards for the autonomy of affili- 
ates limit what it can do. 

This is a problem troubling labor’s 
leaders—and one that the AFL-CIO 
convention next November may be 
asked to cope with. 

In the meantime, even though AFL- 
CIO and its unions have taken the 
initiative in cracking down on racket- 
eering and corruption, they appear to 
be losing ground. Public sentiment is 
building up for regulatory laws (BW— 
Feb.23'57,p67)—and it’s likely to con- 
tinue swelling as publicity on question- 
able practices of some labor leaders 
spreads nationally. 

Fortunately for labor, the hearings 
come at a time when there is little union 
trouble otherwise—and a bright outlook 
for labor-management peace. Otherwise, 
the impact of committee revelations 
might be greatly intensified. 

As it is, possibly as a byproduct of 
the public attitude created by the 
earlier “preview” committee sessions, 
AFL-CIO officials are being queried 
more sharply than at any time in recent 
vears on the pressure of steadily rising 
wages on prices. 
¢ State Impact—The stiffening attitude 
toward labor isn’t feared so much for its 
possible effect in Congress as for its 
possible impact on state legislatures. 
Almost all are in session this vear. Par- 
ticularly, the lawmakers are interested 
in welfare fund safeguards and—as in 
other recent years—in curbs on union 
shop contracts. AFL-CIO sees signs of 
“concerted drives to hamstring labor” 
in the states. 

Union leaders fear labor is in for a 
rough time in many state capitals if 
racketeering hearings nurture an ap- 
parent public sentiment for union 
curbs. END 





Visit the Dynamic World 
of Plastics 


An industry-wide trade show featuring 
new materials ...new methods... 
new equipment...and new applications 
from the plastics industry. 

Pian now to attend. 

Please request tickets on your company 
letterhead, since there are no 
general public admissions. 


Pacific Coast Plastics Exposition 
March 18-21, 1957 


Shrine Exposition Hall 
Los Angeles, California 


Sponsored by: The Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue * New York 17, New York 





HIGH COST 
OF BUILDING! 


Recently, my company needed 
to expand. But our preliminary 
estimates on various types of 
construction indicated that our 
tight budget couldn’t buy us 
the size and kind of building we 
needed. Before we gave up, we 
found that a Steelcraft standard 
steel building could meet alli 
our requirements at far less 
cost than our lowest _—— 
construction estimate. We could 
build—within our budget! 

Overall, we saved thousands of 
dollars in construction costs, 
and we occupied our building 
only 9 weeks after letting the 
contract to the Steelcraft dealer, 


Find out how to build at less 
cost, faster, better with 
Steelcraft standard steel 
buildings. Write now for 
20-page catalog describing 
applications, building types, 
construction details. 


THE 


STEELCRAFT 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
9017 BLUE ASH RD. DEPT. 43-B 
CINCINNATI 42, OHIO 
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Ohio SUB Test 


Legislature gets two dif- 
ferent bills to legalize pay- 
ment of SUB and UC benefits 
at the same time. 


A hard fight on the issue of supple- 
mental unemployment benefits is shap- 
ing up in Ohio’s legislature. Two bills 
have been introduced to legalize the 
payment of state and private benefits to 
idled workers in the same week. At 
least one more is in prospect. Since 
they differ importantly, the debate is 
certain to attract national attention. 
¢ Key State—Ohio is the key state 
among those few in which idled employ- 
ees are barred from receiving public and 
private unemployment compensation at 
the same time. This form of UC-SUB 
integration is prohibited by an adminis- 
trative order of the Ohio Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation. A state 
referendum in November, 1955, gave 
topheavy backing to such a policy. At 
the time, SUB contracts were limited 
to the auto industry. Since then, SUB 
plans have spread out to other fields. 
Willingly or otherwise, many Ohio em- 
plovers have accepted supplementary 
unemployment benefits clauses. 

But there is still a division among 
employers over whether integration 
should be legalized—and, if so, whether 
some limit should be set on the maxi- 
mum amount an idle worker should be 
allowed to receive from state and em- 
ployer in any week. 
¢ The Bills—Two bills now before the 
House in Ohio illustrate the two view- 
points: 

¢ One, favored bv labor, would re- 
move present legal restrictions against 
simultaneous SUB and UC payments. 
It was introduced by Reps. Ed Rowe 
(R-Akron), A. G. Lancione (D-Bellaire), 
and John J. Lynch (D-Youngstown) 
The sponsors issued a joint statement 
“that we do not believe that the state 
should interfere with the collective bar- 
gaining process. If an employer wants 
to provide that his employees should re- 
ceive over and above what the state al- 
iows [as unemployment compensation] 
the state should neither prohibit nor 
set a limit upon what the worker can 
receive under such contracts.” 

¢ The second was introduced by 
two influential House Republicans, 
Robert L. Johnson, Medina attomey, 
and Charles W. Whalen, Jr., Dayton 
educator and businessman. This bill 
would legalize simultaneous UC and 
SUB payments, but would limit the 
total amount. Meanwhile, the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce announced that 
another bill will be introduced, based 
upon the recommendations of its social 
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legislation committee and the proposals 
of other statewide trade associations. 

e GOP Backing?—Political leaders and 
many in industry consider the Johnson- 
Whalen bill the one to watch. Both 
legislators have stature in Republican 
ranks in Ohio. Their proposal—framed, 
they say, to make state unemployment 
compensation workable and effective 
with present SUB plans—is considered 
to have at least tacit party support. 

To the unions, it is “a move in the 
right direction,” although they say the 
bill has “certain deficiencies” that make 
the Rowe-Lancione-Lynch measure 
“vastly preferable.” The Ohio Cham- 
ber of Commerce predicts a “thorough- 
going discussion and analysis” of the 
Johnson-Whalen bill (H-B 223) in the 
legislature, and says that employers are 
“understandably divided” over some of 
its points. 
¢ What It Provides—Under the John- 
son-Whalen bill, an employee covered 
by an SUB contract would be entitled 
to receive up to 65% of his weekly 
take-home pay from state and private 
funds. 

The employee could also receive up 
to $12 a week from the state UC fund 
as an allowance for dependents—at $3 
each, with a wife counted as a de- 
pendent. 

The bill specifically provides that the 
maximum to be paid jointly is 65% of 
weekly take-home, and that employers 
who negotiate SUB plans must main- 
tain a 3% balance in UC reserve funds. 

To Ohio unions, these provisos con- 
stitute “unnecessary interference by the 
state.” 
¢ Natural Development—Although the 
Johnson-Whalen bill came as somewhat 
of a surprise to many, others saw it as 
a natural development. Many of Ohio’s 
major employers have negotiated SUB 
contracts since 1955—and, with their 
unions, have worked out a number of 
novel ways to allow supplementary bene- 
fits without running afoul of Ohio’s UC 
law. 

The Eaton Mfg. Co. and its union 
set up individual.“‘income security” sav- 
ings funds for its employees, giving each 
a vested right in the money in his ac- 
count—and the right to draw on it in 
times of layoff to supplement state bene- 
fits. 

The glass industry worked out a sim- 
ilar vested interest, income security 
plan. And last year, the rubber industry 
and union devised another alternative. 
Idled workers collect UC benefits only 
until they either return to work or state 
benefits run out after 26 weeks. Then 
they receive a lump sum SUB payment 
equal to all the weekly supplements 
they would have received under an in- 
tegrated payment plan. Some of Ohio’s 
leading industries have indicated that 
they would prefer a straightforward ap- 
proach to the roundabout versions. eno 
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The Bettmann Archive 


The “whirling regulator” on James Watt's steam engine teaches power control to young George Stephenson, “father of the locomotive”. 


JAMES WATT didn’t call it “feedback” when he 
put a flyball governor on his steam engine in 1787, 
but that’s what it was...an early example of truly 
automatic control. The engine’s output in (rpm’s) 
determined the positioning of the whirling flyballs 
which, in turn, throttled the engine’s input of steam. 

This same feedback principle is fundamental to 
all automatic process control. The most gigantic, 
elaborate and precise control system yet conceived 
is the Manhattan Project’s gaseous diffusion process 
for the separation of U 235 from Uranium at Oak 
Ridge...eleven miles of process control panels. Tay- 
lor was responsible for the development, production 
or procurement of all instrumentation for that pro- 


ject, and for its subsequent expansions. 


Since 1905 we have been helping plants save 
money and improve product quality through close 
cooperation with the men who plan tomorrow’s pro- 
cesses. The latest Taylor refinement of. feedback, for 
example, is a new miniature pneumatic controller, 
that gives unparalleled performance on the most 
difficult industrial processes. 

na is probably already working for you if you 
are in a processing industry, measuring and con- 
trolling key variables like temperature, pressure, 
flow, humidity, liquid level, speed, load and density. 

It will cost you nothing to check with a Taylor 
Field Engineer. What he advises may save you 
much. Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, New 
York, and Toronto, Canada. 
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Clash on Wage Law Coverage 


Both Administration and Democrats want to bring more 
workers under wage-hour umbrella, but Democrats would go 
far beyond goal Administration thinks is practical. 


Both the Eisenhower Administration 
and the Democrats favor bringing more 
workers under the federal wage-hour 
law—but they are far apart on how it 
should be done. 

This became evident this week at the 
start of Senate hearings on amendments 
to the Fair Labor Standards (Wage- 
Hour) Act. 

Secy. of Labor James P. Mitchell ap- 
peared before a labor subcommittee to 
present Administration proposals for 
changes in the law. The Democrats 
made clear at once that they have other, 
more far-reaching ideas. 

The differences are important: 

¢ The Administration would add 
about 2.5-million workers, most of them 
in large chain or department stores, to 
the 24-million now covered by the $1 
minimum wage provision of the wage- 
hour law—but it would not apply to the 
group at this time the requirement of 
overtime-pay after 40 hours in a week. 

¢ Democrats, pressed by unions, 
want coverage extended to between 
9-million and 10-million workers—lo- 
cated for the most part in retail and 
service trades, but including some classi- 
fications of agricultural workers. The 
Democrats would apply both the $1 
minimum wage and the overtime-pay 
guarantees of the law to the new group. 
¢ Labor’s View—In addition to greatly 
expanded coverage, labor also wants the 
present $1 minimum raised to $1.25 an 
hour. The contention is that the pres- 
ent level, put into effect in 1956, is 
inadequate at a time when the govern- 
ment’s cost-of-living index shows costs 
are continuing to creep up slowly but 
steadily (table). 

So far, however, the campaign for a 
higher minimum is being soft-pedaled 
in favor of demands for extended cover- 
age. AFL-CIO, for example, argues that 
as long as 20-million workers are still 
outside the law, the federal wage-hour 
law must be considered “‘still unfinished 
business.” 
¢ Mitchell Proposal—According to 
Mitcheli, the Administration agrees that 
Congress should now take further steps 
to “bring within the protection of a 
minimum wage employees now ex- 
cluded who work in business enterprises 
that are substantially engaged in inter- 
state commerce.” 

Specifically, Mitchell proposes ex- 
tending the coverage of the minimum- 
wage provision of the law to companies 
that buy at least $l-million in goods 
across state lines in a year and that 
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employ 100 persons or more. He esti- 
mates this would bring under the law 
2-million employees of 2,200 retail 
stores—mostly chain stores or large de- 
partment stores; 200,000 construction 
workers, 90,000 seamen, 65,000 in local 
transit systems, 50,000 hotel workers, 
30,000 taxicab operators, and 15,000 
telephone workers. 

¢ What It Would Do—Under ques- 
tioning by Sen. John F. Kennedy 
(D-Mass.), the subcommittee chairman, 
Mitchell acknowledged that most of 
the 2.5-million workers are already paid 
$1 an hour or more. When the mini- 
mum wage went up from 75¢ an hour 
to $1 last year, only 10% to 12% of 
those covered by the law got raises, 
he pointed out. Presumably, he said, 
about the same percentage of the new 
group would get raises. 

The Mitchell proposal would apply 
particularly to “large chain store or- 
ganizations and giant single-union de- 
partment stores and other large re- 
tail establishments,” he said. It would 
apply “whether [a store] operates in 
one state or has branches in several.” 
e¢ Arguments—Formerly, the Labor 
Dept. advocated the extension of cover- 


age to multi-state retail operations. 
The present proposal represents a 
change in thinking. Moreover, the de- 
partment decided that basing cover- 
age on out-of-state purchases rather 
than on sales would be more feasible. 

Sen. Kennedy suggested that the Ad- 
ministration’s proposals should be wid- 
ened by (1) reducing the basis for cov- 
erage to $500,000 in purchases across 
state lines in a year, or (2) making it 
depend upon either $1-million in pur- 
chases or 100 or more employees, in- 
stead of on both requirements. Mitchell 
opposed going any further than the 
Administration proposed. For instance, 
he said, requiring overtime pay for the 
new group would be “very difficult for 
many enterprises” at this time. 
¢ Reactions—Unions were “somewhat 
disappointed” in the Administration 
proposals. They wanted the law 
amended to cover all workers engaged 
in “any activity affecting commerce,” 
a wording that Mitchell said would be 
“broader than any language ever used 
by the Congress for application of the 
commerce laws of the Constitution.” 

Retail industry spokesmen quickly at- 
tacked the Administration proposals, 
while conceding that they have general 
political appeal and will make the in- 
dustry’s efforts to preserve its exemp- 
tion far more difficult. 

The labor viewpoint will be pre- 
sented to the Senate subcommittee next 
week, followed by the retail industry 
the following week. House hearings also 
get under way next week. 





Cost of Living: 


Total 
Cost of 


Living Food 


1949 
1950 
1951 


102.7 
100.6 
108.6 
113.1 
113.9 
115.2 
114.3 


114.6 
114.6 
114.7 
114.9 
115.4 
116.2 


117.0 
116.8 
117.1 
117.7 
117.8 
118.0 


101.4 

97.0 
109.9 
115.0 
113.1 
113.1 
110.6 


109.2 
108.8 
109.0 
109.6 
110.0 
113.2 


114.8 
113.1 
113.1 
143.1 
112.9 
112.9 


January, 
January, 
January, 
January, 1952 
January, 1953 
January, 1954 
January, 1955 


January, 1956 
February 
March 

April 

May 

June 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Jan., 1957 118.2 112.8 
Data: Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Stotistics. 





What’s Happening to It 


1947-49 = 100 


Clothing Housing 


Totai 


103.6 
104.4 
110.4 
113.9 
116.4 
118.8 
119.6 


120.6 
120.7 
120.7 
120.8 
120.9 
121.4 


121.8 
122.2 
122.5 
122.8 
123.0 
123.5 


Rent Only 


103.3 
107.5 
110.6 
116.0 
121.1 
127.8 
129.5 


131.4 
131.5 
131.6 
131.7 
132.2 
132.5 


133.2 
133.2 
133.4 
133.4 
133.8 
134.2 


102.7 

96.7 
103.8 
107.0 
104.6 
104.9 
103.3 


104.1 
104.6 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 


105.3 
105.5 
106.5 
106.8 
107.0 
107.0 


06.4 123.8 134.2 
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Whoever You Are... Whatever Your Business... An R/M Product Touches Your Life 
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IN AERIAL REFUELING high above the clouds, R/M Refueling Hose offers important age and depend- 
a 


ability features. And it will be ready to meet future demands for even greater multiple p 





ne refueling. 


en eet 


SOME OF THE R/M PRODUCTS used in aviation include flexible wire covered Tzflon* hose; tadpole tapes; 
ducting; asbestos coated fabrics; airport fueling hose; sintered metal discs; aircraft and commercial brake 
blocks; reinforced plastics, shown in missile fin; Teflon impregnated asbestos tubing; molded and extruded, 
natural, silicone and other synthetic rubber products; Teflon rod, sheet, tube, tape and machined parts. 


R/M Helps Aviation Industry Improve Safety and Performance 


Aerial refueling hose, tough and flexible, is just one of R/M’s 
many specially designed products for military aircraft, rockets, 
guided missiles, and commercial planes. 

R/M Asbestos Ducting is used in heating, ventilating and 
de-icing systems. R/M Coated Asbestos Fabrics and Tadpole 
Tapes give safe firewall protection. R/M Sintered Metal Discs 
give long, reliable service in transmissions. R/M Brake Blocks 
provide smooth, safe stopping power for planes and airport 
ground vehicles. R/M Teflon Sleeves insulate spark plugs. 
R/M Teflon Impregnated Asbestos Tubing protects battery 
cables and fire detection wires from corrosion and heat. 

R/M Teflon Multi-Colored Tape identifies and insulates 
electrical wiring. R/M Flexible Teflon Hose resists corrosion 


RAY BESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


in fuel, oi! and hydraulic lines. R/M Molded and Extruded 
Silicone, Natural and Synthetic Rubber Parts are used in 
hundreds of applications. R/M Industrial Adhesives excel in 
bonding, coating and sealing metals, plastics and many other 
materials. R/M Reinforced Plastics resist extreme heats in 
rockets and missiles. 

Not only the aviation industry, but hundreds of other in- 
dustries as well depend on the economical, reliable products 
and specialized skills of Raybestos-Manhattan. R/M keeps 
seven great plants and laboratories working in four big fields— 
asbestos, rubber, engineered plastics, and sintered metal. Take 
advantage of this experience. Talk it over with R/M if your 
problem involves any of these materials. °4 Du Pont wadmmark 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Praybesles ... Gondot - mannartan ... Grey-Rock 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, SINTERED METAL, ENGINEERED PLASTICS 
Other R M Products: Asbestos Textiles » Engineered Plastics * Sintered Metal Products * Abrasive and Diamond Wheels « Industrial 
Rubber + Conveyor Belts + Rubber Covered Equipment + Industrial Adhesives + Laundry Pads and Covers * Sowling Balls 


Factories: Passaic, NJ. « Bridgeport, Conn. « Manheim, Pa. « No. Charleston, S.C. « C 





lle, Ind. « Neenah, Wis. « Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 





In Labor 


Taft-Hartley Oaths, Boycotts, Union Shop 


Engage Supreme Court Attention 


Non-Communist oaths, the secondary boycott, and 
the union shop figured in U.S. Supreme Court actions 
this week. The court: 

* Agreed to hear a case testing the effect of union 
officers’ refusal to file the non-Communist affidavits re- 
quired by Taft-Hartley. In this case, John L. Lewis and 
fellow United Mine Workers officers refused to comply. 
As a result, the National Labor Relations Board ordered 
the Bowman Transportation Co., of Gadsden, Ala., not 
to recognize the UMW’’s catchall District 50 “unless 
and until” it is formally certified as bargaining agent by 
NLRB. If the required oaths aren’t filed, this certifica- 
tion could be withheld permanently. The case is being 
appealed from a lower court decision that NLRB has 
no authority to issue such an order. 

¢ Refused to review an NLRB decision in a St. Louis 
secondary boycott case. NLRB’s ruling prohibits the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen from 
encouraging butchers at work to boycott the products of 
Swift & Co. —whose salesmen the union is seeking to 
organize. But it doesn’t rule out the union’s urging at 
meetings and in publications that its members refuse to 
buy Swift products from unorganized salesmen. 

¢ Denied an appeal by a trainman discharged under 
a Pennsylvania RR union-shop contract. The contract 
says that trainmen must belong to the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen or another labor body “national in 
scope” and organized in compliance with the Railway 
Labor Act. The man involved quit BRT in 1953, joined 
the independent and tiny United Railroad Operating 
Crafts. Following this, he was discharged. The Supreme 
Court ruled that the 6,000-member UROC doesn’t 
qualify under the railway act. 


AFL-CIO’s IUD Adds New Members, 


But Faces Defection by Teamsters 


The Industrial Union Dept. of AFL-CIO. picked up 
five more unions at its executive board meeting in Wash- 
ington last week, bringing total IUD membership to 
7.6-million. The additions are the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union; Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill 
Workers, International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 
Commercial Telegraphers Union, and Bill Posters 
Union. 

Each union affiliates for the number of its members 
employed in industrial occupations. ILGWU brought 
in 300,000 members, while the rest counted for a total 
of 165,500. Each month, the unions pay 2¢ for each 
member. 

At the same time, a new fight broke out between Dave 
Beck, president of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, and Walter Reuther, [UD president and 
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head of the United Auto Workers. Beck, Reuther said 
at the meeting, intends to withdraw all but 25,000 of the 
present 400,000 teamsters from the IUD. This would 
mean a cut of $7,500 a month in IUD revenue. It would 
not, however, affect the truckers’ standing in AFL-CIO. 
The move was seer as an attempt by Beck to shift his 
members to the AFL-CIO Building Trades Dept. to 
strengthen it in its jurisdictional fight with [UD over 
construction work. 

Reuther declared that the Teamsters can’t withdraw 
unilaterally, but must either prove a decline in industrial 
membership or financial difficulty—an unlikely event in 
the case of the trucking union—or pay its IUD dues. If 
it fails to do so in 90 days, IBT will be suspended 
from IUD. The result would be much the same as 
withdrawal. 


Atlantic Coast Docks Bustle Again 


As Longshoremen Sign New Contract 


Longshoremen are making dents in the huge backlog 
of cargo piled up in strike-bound Atlantic Coast ports 
this week. They're back at work after a vote by the 
International Longshoremen’s Assn. membership to 
approve a three-year pact, c: illing for total pay raises of 

32¢ an hour—18¢ the first year, 7¢ each the next two. 

In addition to pay hikes, dock wallopers get a total of 
five paid holidays—two the first year, one the second, 
and two the third, a third week of vacation for qualified 
workers, and an increase of 5¢ an hour for each man in 
the employers’ contribution to the welfare fund. 

In New York, the agreement calls for a check-off of 
membership dues by the shipping companies to be paid 
to ILA headquarters instead of to the local unions, as 
has been the custom. This is expected to give the inter- 
national greater control over its often rebellious locals 
in efforts to rid itself of corruption and racketeering. 

Employers did not grant key union demands for eight 
hours’ guaranteed pay for each man called to work and 
a maximum sling load of one ton. 

The Atlantic Coast pact—affecting some 45,000 men— 
applies only to wages, pension, welfare plans, and hours. 


BLE Balks at Merger 
With AFL-CIO Rail Union 


Merger of two major railroad unions—the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO) and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers (Ind.)—now 
seems doubtful. Faced with shrinking membership, 
the BLF&E broached coalition to BLE (BW —Feb.23'57, 
p82). This week BLE’s answer came in a letter from 
Grand Chief Engineer Guy L. Brown to H. E. Gilbert, 
BLF&E head: a courteous but firm “No.” 

Brown stressed that anti-merger resolutions were 
passed at the union’s 1950 and 1953 conventions. So, 
he said, “I have no power or authority to further con- 
sider any plan of amalgamation of the two organizations.” 
The next BLE convention, where the merger issue might 
be raised, is in 1959. 
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DP&L SERVES Sots 
OVER A MILLION 
PEOPLE IN WEST- 
CENTRAL OHIO 


The financial high- 
lights in the adjoining 
column tell the story of 
another ‘‘good” year. In 
our annual report we have 
tried to tell the story of the 
people that made this prog- 
ress possible. We will be 
happy to send you a copy. 
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your copy 
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FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 


At December 31 





1956 


1955 





Property and plant $224,218,000 

Capitalization $173,142,000 
Capitalization ratios— 

Common stock equity. . . . 338.3% 

Preferred stock 14.4% 

First mortgage bonds ... 47.3 %o 


$201,738,000 
$170,688,000 


37.4% 
14.6% 
48.0% 





100.0% 


Number of shares—common stock. . 2,629,037 


100.0% 
2,619,256 


For the Year 


Operating revenues $ 73,527,000 
Earnings on common stock $ 10,010,000 
PER SHARE OF COMMON STOCK 
Total taxes $5.92 
Earnings $3.81 
Dividends paid $2.25 


$ 68,023,000 
$ 8,798,000 


$5.49 
$3.36 
$2.05 


THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


25 North Main Street « Dayton 1, Ohio 





THE MARKETS 


Wall St. Talks . . . 


. . about S&Ls fight on 
boosting saving bond inter- 
est .. . snub to small stock- 
holders . . . “inventory” pains. 


The S&Ls are flooding Congress with 


objections to the Treasury’s plan to 
boost interest rates on savings bonds, 
according to Street reports. The savings 
and loan groups seemingly fear that a 
discretionary interest ceiling of 44% 
might make the savings bonds a pain- 
fully competitive medium for savings. 





Stockholders with less than 10 shares 
are still scorned by some companies, 
even though Wall Street is scrabbling 
for “grass roots” clients. One company 
recently suggested to 43,700 less-than- 
10-share stockholders that they round 
out their holding to 10 shares, or else 
sell out entirely. Among the group, 
some 15,500 elected to become 10-share 
holders; 5,900 decided to bow out. 


“We are in a curious phase” with 
many people both “talking about in- 
flation and worrying about recession,” 
says the Street’s Aubrey G. Lanston & 
Co. The firm goes on to say that the 
last recession, in 1953-1954, was largely 
due “to a work-off of large inventory 
accumulations” and many think that 
we “may again be moving into another 
period of inventory adjustment. We 
have, however, also been accumulating 
some very large ‘inventories’ of plant 
and equipment” and “readjustment to 
excess ‘inventory’ of capital goods can 
be a very painful process indeed.” 


Rail borrowings via equipment trust 
certificates have been shooting up. So 
far this year more than $64-million 
certificates have been sold, with another 
$50-million coming soon. Over-all, the 
pace tops last year’s by about 20%. 


Who says lendable funds are scarce? 
One advertiser, asserting that “an op- 
portunity for upper income investors 
lies in the purchase of Treasury bonds 
at their present deep discounts,” goes 
on to say that “we can make funds 
available for this purpose at reasonable 
terms.” 


A “mild variety of buyers’ strike,” due 
to high prices, seems under way in 
autos, housing, and appliances.. That’s 
what Pres. M. K. M. Murphy of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank of N. Y. told 
his stockholders last week. 
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Standard & Poor's Corp., Daily Industrial Stock Price Index (1926100) 


NU AR Ye FEBRUARY 


Still Not Out of Woods 


Though stocks have made some 
recovery since the mid-February 
slump, they haven’t shown any 
real “rally spirit” yet. 


Stock trading on the Big Board 
slumped early this week to levels that 
were unusually low—even for recent 
weeks. But Streeters, both bull and 
bear, were more attentive than ever to 
the ticker. Their problem: trying to 
decipher some meaning from the 
market’s discouraging recent break- 
through to new low ground (chart, 
above). Is it really a distress signal—or 
something much os serious? 


Unfortunately, the results of all this 
careful conning were barren. On bal- 
ance, the limited action early this ‘week 
turned out to be quite selective—and 
without much over-all significance. So, 
by midweek, neither bull nor bear had 
the satisfaction of an answer to the 
Ley yee has been nagging at 
them ever since mid-February, when 
the market crashed decisively through 
a generally recognized “bear market 
signal area.” 
¢ Troubles—There is agreement among 
bulls and bears that the market does 
seem to have fulfilled certain technical 
requirements of good behavior. After 
dropping to the lowest level since the 
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latter half of 1955, it bounded resili- 
ently—and almost at once—back to the 
upper regions of the old resistance 
THRI area. 
has But it’s disturbing to many observers 
(including some of the bulls) to note the 
conspicuous absence of any real “rally 
spirit” lately except with one or two 
individual stock groups, particularly 
oils. 

Actually, as the chart on page 149 
/ shows, almost all the gains now showing 

@ pont iF 7) san | up were registered in but two daily trad- 
-—* ST (A _— Y} Gf ing sessions two weeks back—im- 
=m, & Y ? iwi te / f ‘ey \ Kf a = ; mediately after the breakthrough. And 
ee gee ee, fae} I : on most days since, prices in general 


amy fie J) ee N 5 
ei a \ _-»— i | have at best rallied only feebly. Just as 


(A[ NY mere... frequently, they have tended to drift 


lower. 
He Explains The Future ¢ Two Views—Of course, it could be 
that the market is only resting from its 
This Johnson & Higgins specialist is explaining to the supervisory personnel recent rally, not giving up. Indeed, 
of a leading industrial firm the benefits employees can expect under their that’s the claim of most bulls. They 
new Thrift Plan invested, in part, in Company stock. = see the market—beneath the surface— 
He’s a professional consultant from our Employee Benefit Plan Department = as gathering solid strength for a sharp 

one of the largest of its kind in the world—and this is just one of many : further advance. 
services he performs. Whether your company is primarily interested in To the bulls, in fact, the persistent 
pensions, profit-sharing, major medical expense benefits or any other form : drop in stock prices since last summer 
of employee benefit, you can get experienced, professional help from J&H. very much resembles the weakness of 
: January-September, 1953. And that was 
JOH NSON & HIGGINS Chicago - San Francisco - Los Angeles § followed by one of the most profitable 
Detroit - Cleveland - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 


: ; up-swings the Big Board has ever 
: . Buffalo - Seattle - Wilmington - Minneapolis 
EMPLOY N ! ! NTS 
BE BENEPIT PLAN CONSULTA Atlanta - Vancouver - Winnipeg - Montreal known. 


INSURANCE BROKERS—AVERAGE ADJUSTERS  {oronto - Havana - London - Rio de Janeiro All in all though the Street. still 


pret v3 appears bearish. And to the partisans 
of this point of view, the bulls’ thinking 
is just “whistling past the graveyard.” 
Before the market can behave in any 

















INDUSTRY'S BiG PLUS + 


F | T  Skilled Labor RHODE such fashion as the bulls envision, say 
i; STR | feat Piant ISL the bears, the mid-February low must 
s | —_ = AND be put to a real test. They expect the 


+ mesere ae INDUSTRY'S test to come before long—and to fail. 





IDEAL STATE 


— If these predictions turn out to be cor- 
_* |. Dev. Coun., RM. 521, State House, P 


rect, it will be.another confirmation of 
y : ; their view that the market, since early 
f last August, has been in the initial 


stages of a full-fledged bear movement 
DO YOU HAVE —not just suffering a temporary re- 
“Lifetime” Cast Construction | lapee. , 
e Mixture—It remains to be seen 


SECTIONAL TABLES py aca te ar ta whether the bears are too gloomy. 


the American Executive to do his job : P on 
For Industrial Dining Rooms, Moody S, for one, thinks they are. The 
Schools, Hospitals, Institutions @ BETTER? recent “turnaround in prices looks more 
. convincing than it did at its outset 
reacttat® sning out of the way, ove epuse.. .s0v0 main. @ EASIER? and “a month or more of better market 
cast construction for lifetime service ion aioe bo & FASTER? may logically be expected now,” this 
Formica, Stainless Steel, Cafolite, or Edge Grain Maple— organization says. However, it tempers 
cast fron bases in choice of colors. Seat 4 to 24 people. @ MORE this cheer by adding that “a better 
° TABLES PROFITABLY? market at this time” does not “signify 
a, that a longer term uptrend is com- 
e STOOLS [ Then cna camel about mencing now.” And it expects that 
your services effectively cand eco- “lower average stock prices will be seen 

* SWING SEATS nomically through the Special Serv- later this oe af 
ices Section of “clues”. Information In the opinion of Standard & Poor’s, 
without obligation by just dropping “an uninterrupted advance in the mar- 
@ line to ket can hardly be expected.” But it 
Catalog Showing adds encouragingly: “While prospects 
Installations | Classified Advertising Division do not argue persuasively for indis- 
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THE CHICAGO meomenaen tennant co, | BUSINESS WEEK able representation in stocks, includ- 
* || P.O. Box 12, New York 36, N. Y. ing careful expansion . . . where hold- 
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THESE SKILLED HANDS 


WILL NEVER BE REPLACED BY PUSH-BUTTONS 





The sure hands of the tool and die craftsmen—and the 
creative industry they serve—will remain the key to mass 
production regardless of the extent to which automatic 
processes seem to take over. 

All the special jigs, dies and other complex tools needed 
to mass-produce refrigerators or gunsights must be indi- 
vidually designed and built, no two alike. 

America’s independent contract tool and die plants 
had the ingenuity and initiative to tool up our military 
machine in amazingly short time during World War II and 
again in the Korean War. And today, these plants are 
contributing mightily to developments that will provide 
production improvements and economies. 


In addition to its skilled hands, the contract tool and die 


E | Tool & Die | z 
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industry offers an unmatched pool of specialized equip- 
ment, experience with a great variety of operations and 
materials, and supervision by individual, responsible 
owner-management. 

More and more men in top management are insisting 
that their tooling problems be placed in the skilled hands 
of the tool and die plants—thus freeing their production 
executives to concentrate on production. If you are not 
yet among them, why not discuss your next tooling pro- 
gram with an NTDMA member. Write today for our new 
Directory of Member Plants and Services. 


National Tool & Die Manufacturers Association 
907 Public Square Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


IT PAYS TO GO OUTSIDE FOR SPECIAL TOOLING 
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TRUCK LEASING | 


is the modern, 


better way 
to 


ut ISN 4 
YOUR 


Fine equipment—a Chevrolet or other make—equip- 
ment which is engineered, painted and lettered to your 
specification, driven by your own drivers and depreci- 
ated on contract exactly as though you owned it—but 
without buying it, without the work, worry, insurance, 
maintenance and the million-and-one details of actual 
ownership—that’s Truckleasing today through a 
National Truck Leasing System member-company ! 


TIME TO MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS! 


Don’t tie up your capital in trucks to add to your 
worries! 

Trucks are our business. Find out how you can 
convert your trucks to cash for operating or ex- 77 
pansion capital. Write today. 





DON’T FREEZE OPERATING AND EXPANSION 
CAPITAL IN TODAY'S “TIGHT MONEY’ ECONOMY 


. don’t tie it up in trucks in any money market when full- 
service NTLS truckleasing furnishes everything but the 
driver — even your frozen cash! You're released, too, from 
the headaches of licensing, maintenance, insurance . . . and 
it’s wholly tax deductible. Learn how you can “own” your 
fully maintained trucks with a single cost-known-in- 
advance invoice. 


FACTS YOU MAY ALREADY KNOW: Leased trucks 
are smart appearing, constantly clean, perfectly main- 
tained . .. emergency units instantly available for peak- 
load or break-down needs . . . elimination of book- 
keeping — one invoice instead of many . . . insurance 


coverage .. . licensing . . . repairing . . . release of 


capital investment . . . known-in-advance costs .. . 
saving of management’s time . . . mileage checks . . . 
uninterrupted service —all obvious advantages of long- 


term Truckleasing or daily Truck Rental—under the 


NTLS plan. 


TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD, > SUITEB3* CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK “Airplane for hire” is the basis for a booming new business—one that 
MAR. 2. 1957 your social, fraternal, business, or church group might do well to look into. 

f : Group charter of a private plane is by no means so expensive as you might 
think, and it offers many conveniences. In some cases it’s actually cheaper 
than commercial airline travel. 





Any organized group that has more in common than the desire to 
travel from here to there can charter a plane. But you can’t resell seats to 
strangers—that would put you illegally in the airline business. 


A BUSINESS WEEK Typical examples of groups that charter planes are business clubs 
heading for conventions, organized sports fans (such as alumni associations) 
following their teams on tour, social clubs bound for the Indianapolis Speed- 


SERVICE way, the Kentucky Derby, or simply a long weekend at a resort. 


A chartered plane has many advantages for group travel. You can 
often leave from a convenient local airport that doesn’t offer commercial 
service. You can set your own timetable and route. Your group travels as 
a unit, and luggage is loaded and unloaded at your convenience. 


If you can line up a big enough group to take full advantage of econ- 
omies, the cost is surprisingly less than regular airline fares. 


From a major airline, for example, you can charter a 58-passenger 
DC-6B (four engines) for $2.50 a flight mile. If the plane must be flown in 
to your point of departure, you pay an added “ferrying charge” of $1.30 
per mile for the flying-in distance. For idle time at your destination, you 


also pay a layover charge of $50 an hour up to $500 a day. 


Thus, a group of 58 members could fly, say, from New York to Miami 
and back, with a two-day layover in Miami, for slightly less than $115-per 
person. Standard airline first-class fare on this run is $145 round trip. On 
a plane chartered from a non-scheduled airline, the saving would be greater. 


Major airlines will charter planes when they get a chance, though they 
don’t push for this business. On charter flights they offer the same equip- 
ment and service as they do on comparable regular commercial routes. 


Charter specialists include many small non-scheduled airlines that got 
their start in the past 10 years or so, working for the military. Most are rep- 
resented by two associations that coordinate charter bookings: 


¢ The Aircoach Transport Assn. (ACTA) represents more than 30 car- 
riers with a combined fleet of 45 planes. It has offices in New York, Newark, 
Washington, Columbia, S. C., Chicago, Ft. Smith, Ark., San Antonio, El Paso, 
Burbank, Oakland, and Seattle. 


* The Independent Military Air Transport Assn. (IMATA) represents 
11 carriers with a total of 65 planes. It gets its name from major activity 
in military charters. You can contact IMATA by writing to 1025 Connecticut 
Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Rates and services of both groups are about the same. Non-skeds must 
meet Civil Aeronautics Board and Civil Aeronautics Administration stand- 
ards for personnel, equipment, maintenance, and safety rules. Equipment is 
generally older than that of the major airlines. The non-skeds offer coach- 
type accommodations and service. A stewardess serves meals—at least 
box lunches—in flight without extra charge. Also, the plane’s owner usually 
covers liability with, at least, $50,000 of insurance per passenger. 


Sample costs: A DC-3 with 24 seats can be chartered by one to 24 per- 
PAGE 153 sons for about 85¢ per flight mile. Ferrying charge, if any, is 60¢ a mile; 
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layover runs $100 a day. A C-46 (44 seats) costs $1.15 a mile, 95¢ ferrying, 
$200 a day layover; a DC-4 (up to 72 seats) costs $1.85 a mile, $1.45 ferrying, 
$300 a day layover. 


Non-skeds claim that total cost, without ferrying charges, can be as low 
as 244¢ or 3¢ a passenger mile, compared with around 6¢ on scheduled 
flights. 


Air taxi service is the best bet for a small group going on a short hop. 
It offers comparable convenience, plus the luxurious feeling of having a 
private plane at your beck and call. Air taxis can waft you from your small 
local airport to a major airport for plane connections, take you on short-run 
business trips, serve as an air ambulance, or help you make the maximum 
use of your family’s vacation time. 


The air taxi industry includes about 1,300 active licensed operators, all 
under Civil Aeronautics Board regulation. 


Costs for the commonest types of planes—the three-passenger, single- 
engined Cessnas, Pipers, or Beechcraft average about 20¢ a mile. A few 
planes up to six or seven passengers may cost 75¢ a mile. You pay for the 
mileage to your destination and back again, even though you fly only one 
way. Operators charge $5 an hour for layover, for the smallest single-engine 
plane, but they usually give one hour of free layover for each 100 miles 
to your destination. 


The 150 members of the National Air Taxi Conference—as well as 
many others—carry liability insurance up to at least $40,000 per passenger. 


But play safe and check before you ride. Also, count on this as a day- 
time service; most taxis don’t fly after dark or in “instrument” weather. 


If you’re planning to take to the road this spring, here are some new 
four-lane turnpikes to keep in mind as you criss-cross the country: 


¢ The Florida Sunshine Parkway—108 mi. between Ft. Pierce and Miami 
—has just opened. Speed limits: 60 maximum, 40 minimum. Along the 
route you'll find three gas stations, two snack bars, and one restaurant. 
Toll (one way per car): $2.40. 


¢ The Trans-Indiana Turnpike sweeps 156 mi. across the northern end 
of the state—from Hammond to the Ohio Turnpike. Speed limit: 65 
mph. Toll: $1.95. This new link gives you an unbroken 830 mi. of fast 
turnpike driving between Chicago and New York. Tolls for this entire 
trip: about $11. 


* The Kansas Sunflower Turnpike, 236 mi., connects Kansas City, Topeka, 
Wichita, and the Oklahoma line (near South Haven, Kan.). Minimum speed: 
40 mph. There’s supposed to be no fixed maximum, but you might get a 
ticket if you go past 80. Toll: $3.80. 


¢ The Kentucky Turnpike gives you a fast 40-mi. stretch between Louis- 
ville and Elizabethtown. Speed limit: 60 mph. Toll is 60¢. 


Trick diets won’t cause or cure arthritis, though a special diet is some- 
times included in treatment of the disease. A new booklet on the subject 
is worth reading—it debunks false claims and gives hints on what an 
arthritis sufferer should eat. It’s available, free, from your local chapter or 
the national office of the Arthritis & Rheumatism Foundation, 23 West 
45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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USCOLITE PLASTIC PIPE 


, - | 
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That's why Uscolite® plastic pipe and fittings 
come in two specific types, each equally good 
for its particular purpose. Just pick the right 
initials: 


Uscolite CP: a styrene-acrylonitrile-butadiene 
copolymer is the ideal selection where maxi- 
mum resistance to impact is demanded; will 
handle safely most chemicals of industrial im- 
portance at working temperatures elevated to 


170°F. 


Uscolite RV: an unplasticized, unmodified poly- 
vinyl chloride (PVC) is the best choice for ex- 
tremely active oxidizing agents such as strong 
sulphuric, nitric and chromic acids. Impact 
strength and temperature limits are more than 
adequate for normal service. 








Both Uscolite RV and Uscolite CP have been 
carefully engineered to solve particular cor- 
rosion problems. Our technical men will help 
you select which is better for the service con- 
ditions involved. 


Both types of Uscolite are extraordinarily re- 
sistant to corrosion. They are non-contami- 
nating, odorless, impart neither taste nor dis- 
coloration. Uscolite’s numerous applications 
throughout industry continue to multiply. 


If you have any problem in plastic pipe, 
consult any of our 28 District Sales Offices, 
each staffed with factory-trained engineers, or 
call any of our selected distributors, or write 
us at Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
In Canada, Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd. 


Mechanical Goods Division 





MANAGEMENT 


Why a Big 


Standard of California’s new 
Western Operations, Inc., is the 
end product of a major admin- 
istrative reorganization within 
the parent company. 


Early this year Standard Oil Co. of 
California dropped 25,000 employees 
from the payroll. 

But hardly anybody noticed. Reason: 
They were picked up right away by a 
brand-new subsidiary. 

To Standard’s customers and to most 
of the employees, it was a mere change 
of hats. To the men who run the com- 
pany, however, it was the culmination 
of a 10-year decentralization process 
that frees them to do the job they're 
paid for—long-range planning and policy 
determination. 

From a hybrid that functioned partly 
as a holding company, partly as an oper- 
ating company, Standard has been trans- 
formed into a pure holding company. 
Chmn. R. Gwin Follis, Pres. Theodore 
S. Petersen, and the tight little knot of 
executives around them are divorced 
from day-to-day local operations. 

A traditional arrangement that makes 


Follis responsible for Eastern Hemi- 
BOSSES Chmn. R. Gwin Follis (above) and Pres. Theodore S. Petersen (below) sphere operations and Petersen for 


are freed for the job of long-range planning and policy determination. Western Hemisphere activity _ still 
stands. 


1. An Eventful Decade 


Roots of the big San Francisco-based 
oil company go back more than 80 years 
into California soil. Though in early 
days they were limited to that state 
alone, they subsequently spread in one 
form or another to 40 states, three U.S. 
territories, three Canadian provinces, 
several South American countries, and 
to some 70 nations in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. By common _yardsticks, 
Standard Oil of California ranks sixth 
in size among oil companies. 

For a variety of reasons, the past 
decade has been the most glitteringly 
eventful one in the corporation’s history. 
Both, revenues and net profits have 
quadrupled since the war. One reason, 
of course, was the pent-up demand for 
oil products that was released with a 
whoosh when the war ended. Another 
was Standard’s aggressive diversification 
and expansion backed up by capital and 
exploratory expenditures of close to $2- 
billion in 10 years. 
¢ Foreign Gambles—In this past dec- 
ade, Standard’s investments in the 
Eastern Hemisphere, dating back to 
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REFINERY and wharf in San Francisco Bay at Richmond, Calif., is one of main operating properties of the new subsidiary. 
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Yew Lurnwious NYGEN Tolex- 


...the supported vinyl upholstery that 
stays in business longer 


Modern research has now succeeded in capturing 

all the rich beauty of natural leathers and soft 

fabrics in a new upholstery material—Nygen Tolex. 
Exceptionally comfortable, long-wearing and low 

in cost, Nygen Tolex resists scuffs and stains . . . is 
easily cleaned with a damp cloth. 

Specify Nygen Tolex on all your new office chairs— 

in any one of the many distinctive patterns and 
colors now so popular. For samples or the names of 
office chair manufacturers who use Nygen Tolex write: 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. EN RA 
TEXTILEATHER DIVISION * Toledo 3, Ohio G E L 


Makers of supported viny/ fabrics for 
products used in business and homes. 


PLASTICS 
The Generai Tire 
& Rubber Company 
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Story starts on page 156 


1929, began to pay off. The gambles 
began with the Bahrain Island con- 
cession in 1929, spread into Saudi 
Arabia in 1933. Standard sold pieces 
of both concessions to other oil com- 
panies, retaining half of one, 30% of 
the other. In 1936, it embarked on a 
highly profitable 50-50 marketing ven- 
ture with Texas Co. in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, and this has developed 
into a fully integrated oil company, 
California Texas Oil Co., Ltd. (the Cal- 
tex group). The San Francisco company 
also owns 7% of the Iranian Consor- 
tium. 

Standard’s investment in these jointly 
owned foreign properties reached $75- 
million at its peak. The company re- 
ceived not a penny of return for 18 
years. But since 1947, Standard has 
recovered its investment several times 
over. 
¢ Reshuffle—In the same decade, Cali- 
fornia’s role as a supplier of oil and 
natural gas underwent diametric change. 
Once a net exporter, California now 
was importing oil and gas to mect the 
postwar demand of both industrial and 
private consumers. 

Where California in 1945 supplied 
68% of Standard’s crude production, 
by 1954 it was supplying a scant 19% 
of the company’s 150% greater produc- 
tion, while Eastern Hemisphere affil- 
iates were supplying more than 50%. 
¢ New Records—Domestically, Stand- 
aid and its subsidiaries also broadened 
their search for crude—into the offshore 
areas of the Gulf of Mexico and the 
California tidelands and into western 
Canada. New refineries and pipelines 
were built; old ones were beefed up and 
modernized. 

Standard’s industrial and agricultural 
chemical subsidiaries pushed up their 
sales from $8-million in 1945 to $72- 
million in 1954, and they've just begun 
to turn on the steam. Last year, the 
industrial chemical subsidiary, Oronite 
Chemical Co., built the first plant in 
the U.S. to make isophthalic acid, an 
intermediate chemical for improving the 
properties of plastics and surface coat- 
ings. 

At last count, Standard had more 
than 36,000 emplovees in its wholly 
owned companies, 3,375 miles of pipe- 
line, 27 seagoing tankers. Its products 
were sold in 13,600 U.S. service sta- 
tions, including 2,300 on the Eastern 
seaboard and 1,100 in the West that 
are owned and operated by a subsidiary, 
Standard Stations, Inc. 

On the balance sheet, the net effect 
of these far-ranging ventures was some- 
thing to warm a stockholder’s heart. 
While revenues and earnings were quad- 
rupling in the past decade, total assets 
rose from $785-million to around $2- 
billion. Somebody - of statistical bent 
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calculated that 100 shares of common 
bought for $5,000 in 1946 are worth, 
after two stock splits and a few stock 
dividends, around $22,000 at today’s 
prices—not counting some $5,000 cash 
dividends paid in that period. 


ll. The Weak Link 


Follis, however, was aware that the 
company’s management structure had 
failed to match strides with the physical 
growth. 

When federal trustbusters in 1911 
broke up the old Standard Oil combine, 
Standard of California was splintered 
away from its Eastern sire. It was an 
integrated oil company, producing, re- 
fining, and marketing its wares in the 
states west of the Rockies, in Alaska 
and Hawaii, and on the western coast 
of Mexico. 

As additional properties were estab- 
lished or acquired outside this terzitory 
—in the Rocky Mountain states, along 
the Gulf, on the Eastern seaboard, in 
western Canada and South America— 
they were incorporated as subsidiaries, 
wholly owned and rigidly controlled by 
San Francisco headquarters. The same 
was true of the company’s pioneering 
cperations in the Middle East, now 
owned jointly with other oil companies. 
¢ Chain of Command—Sheer size and 
geographical dispersion were in them- 
selves persuasive arguments for a close 
re-examination of the chain of com- 
mand. Up to the middle levels of man- 
agement, the company had smoothed 
out the lines of authority with a com- 
prehensive manual of job descriptions. 
Everybody knew that Chmn. Follis was 
chief executive officer and looked upon 
Pres. Petersen as his right-hand man. 

Around these two was gathered a 
group of vice-presidents whose authority 
was both undefined and unquestioned. 
¢ Dual Status—Within a single oper- 
ating entity, such fuzziness of focus 
can be confusing but manageable, par- 
ticularly in a closely knit, almost in- 
bred, group of men accustomed to 
working together. In fact, the informal- 
ity of such a working arrangement has 
the appeal of simplicity to recommend 
it. 

But Standard of California was an 
organizational complex with these two 
outstanding features 

e It was a holding company, sole 
owner of more than a score of operating 
subsidiaries blanketing much of the 
U.S. and spreading into other parts 
of the Americas. It also owned from 
30% to 50% of those four big oper- 
ating companies in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere—Arabian American Oil Co., 
Bahrain Petroleum Co., Trans-Arabian 
Pipe Line Co., and California Texas 
Corp. These companies, domestic and 
foreign, among them have spawned a 
great proliferation of subsidiaries. 
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EMPLOYEE of Arabian American Oil Co. in Saudi Arabia meets the boss, R. Gwin Follis. 
Standard of California now owns 30% of the Saudi Arabian oil concession. 


e It was also an operating oil com- 
pany, the biggest in the Far West. Al- 
though Standard publishes only con- 
solidated figures, it’s generally supposed 
that operations in the West account for 
about one-third of the corporation’s net 
profit. On last year’s gross revenues of 
$1.4-billion, the net profit on world- 
wide activities could have reached $260- 
million, of which about $86-million 
would represent Far Western earnings. 


Ill. Overloaded Management 


The awkwardness of Standard’s dual 
status came to light in the increasingly 
heavy tax it imposed on the time of 
the corporate officers. At one stage, as 
many as 28 departments were reporting 
to Follis, Petersen, and the executives 
around them. 

Compounding the problem was the 
inescapable fact that operating heads 
of subsidiaries never would hit full 
executive stride so long as they de 
pended on somebody in San Francisco 
to make their decisions and assume the 
responsibility for them. 
¢ Search for a Pattern—lollis had ac- 
cess to a staff department that was 
recognized by the professional manage- 
ment cult as an innovator in 
organizational techniques (BW —Aug.6 
'49,p30). 

here were plenty of patterns to fol- 
low if Standard were willing to accept 
somebody else’s solution. In fact, Gwin 
Follis’ ultimate choice was one closely 
resembling that of Standard Oil (N. J.). 
But the California men were trying to 
cut the cloth to the figure, not the 
figure to the cloth. 
« Problems of 


modern 


Evolution—Ultimate 


emergence of a straight holding-com- 
pany pattern was foreshadowed three or 
four years ago. But its evolution posed 
some problems, all revolving around the 
company’s big operating property in the 
seven Western states. This property 
was in the anomalous position of being 
both parent and offspring. 

This western property was in itself 
a fully integrated oil company. Its 
officers grappled with the day-to-day 
problems of where to explore for new 
crude supply, how much to pay for 
purchased crude, how much to charge 
for the finished product, how to bust 
up the hydrocarbon complex to get the 
best vield. Then thev changed hats 
and tackled similar problems for sub- 
sidiaries thousands of miles from San 
I’rancisco 

Around them they had built up strong 
staff departments—tax, credit, engineer- 
ing, medical, organization, public rela- 
and a multitude of 
served the two mas- 


tions, 
others 
ters. 
¢ Specter—If the operating 
property were cut adrift as an autono 
mous subsidiary, how would the services 
of those staff departments be parceled 
out? Follis knew that the parent 
corporation couldn’t get along without 
them. Ncither could the western com- 
pany 

Suppose he kept the staff departments 
under his wing and made their services 
available, on a fee basis, to the western 
company. Would the western com- 
pany continue to use them, although 
the services were no longer “free”; or 
would it be likely to start hiring an 
economist here, a credit manager or a 
public relations man there, and wind 


economics, 
that 


also 


western 
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For your immediate use 
the 6 most vital assets 


to insure your 


EXECUTIVE 
SUCCESS 


SUCCESSFUL ex- The six books com- 
ecutives will tell ising this Library 
you this simple ave n selected 
facet: certain Key by successful exec- 
ilities practically ‘ 
: vtives as the ones 
sllow a man to write : 
his own paycheck most useful bead de- 
And one doesn't have veloping the six 
to be born with these qualities of execu- 
oven executive tive success. 
qualities—they can be 
self-developed to a degree you may never have 
thought possible—easily, and without long 
years of study. You can help yourself acquire 
them with this specially selected Library of 
practical executive technques, , 


Helps you develop these 6 
success qualities: 


@ Handling People @ Managing 
Yourself @ Speaking Forcefully 

@ Writing Clearly @ Work. 

ing Efficiently @ Think. 

ing Straight 











LIBRARY of 


PRACTICAL 
EXECUTIVE 
TECHNIQUES 


© 6 volumes © 1633 pages 
® $20.00 — payable $4.00 
in 10 days, then $4.00 a 


month 
You'll find here the best thinking 


ro a on a variety of important execu 
nique of Clear tive techniques like getting 


Writing by Gun- the best out of your associates, 
nin : How putting your thoughts down clearly 
to Talk Well by ee ere on paper gocebigs 

with authority in front of people, 
Bender and thinking a job through logically, 
TheTechnique of and getting it done most efficient 
HandlingPeople ly All in all, you have a store 
by the Lairds house of information on doing best 
every job the successful executive 
must know how to handle 





Library 
contains 
these books: 


Managing Your- 
self by Wright 
The Tech- 
nique of Get- 
ting Things Done 
by the Lairds 
How to Develop 
Your Thinking 
Ability by Keyes 











SAVE $4.00. Bought one at a time, the total 
price of these books would be $24.00 Under 
his special offer, the complete Library is avail- 
able ‘ only $20.00—a cash saving of $4.00 
And you also have the privilege of paying for 
the books on easy terms, while you use them. 


SEE THIS LIBRARY 10 DAYS FREE 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. BW-3-2 
327 W. 4ist St., N.Y. C. 36 
Send me the Library of Practical Executive Tech 
ses for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 4 
I will send $4, then $4 monthly until $20 is 
I will return books postpaid 


Zone State 
Company 
Pos itior 


For price and terms outaide U. 8., 
write McGraw-Hill Int'l, N. Y. © 
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PRESIDENT Ellis J. McClanahan will 
guide fortunes of new subsidiary. 


up with a whole new range of staff 
departments? 

Follis was haunted by the specter of 
a vast industrial bureaucracy of dupli- 
cated staff jobs with a potential annual 
drain of $4-million or more. Before he 
would risk that, Follis decided that the 
destiny of the western operations needed 
more thought. 


IV. Decentralization 


Follis took his first decentralization 
step in 1954. He cut the apron strings 
to the subsidiaries. Until then, each 
subsidiary had a board chairman who 
was a vice-president of the parent corpo- 
ration. For example, George A. David- 
son, the parent’s vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing, was board chairman 
of Salt Lake Refining Co. Davidson 
gave up that chairmanship. Even Follis 
and Petersen stepped out of director- 
ships they held in some of the sub- 
sidiaries. 
¢ Three Levels—Follis established three 
levels of authority and _ responsibility: 
the board of directors, its executive 
committee, and the heads of operating 
companies. 

The president of each subsidiary now 
had his “charter”—a page in the Execu- 
tive Guide defining his job, his responsi- 
bilities, and the precise limits of his 
authority. 

Matters beyond the subsidiary presi- 
dent’s authority—largely in the category 
of corporation policy—would go to the 
executive committee through channels 
carefully defined in the Communica- 
tions Guide. 

A man stands or falls on his per- 
formance, reviewed periodically by the 
executive committee. At least once a 
year the president of a subsidiary must 





makes her job a joy! 


Clary is the adding machine 
that whispers while it works. It’s 
also fast, versatile and handsome. 
So nice to operate, say girls 
in 160,000 offices. Lots more 
work output, echo their bosses. 
Call your Clary dealer! 


BUSINESS MACHINES DIVISION 
Clary Corporation, San Gabriel, Calif. 

















REAL LOW COST 
MATERIALS HANDLING 


A pair of 1500 Ib. capacity Walkie-Work- 
lifters with 108” lift stacking pallets at 


Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Chicago Plant. There are thirty-nine other 
fork or platform models with lifts of 58” 
to 120” and capacities of 1000 Ibs. to 2000 
Ibs. Priced from $1250.00 to $2500.00. 
Walkie-Worklifters can be used in narrow 
aisles and on light capacity elevators. Any 
employee can operate a Walkie-Worklifter 
without special training. Write for details 
or see Sweets Plant Engineering File 
1A/EC. Economy Engineering Company, 
4537 West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois, 
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face the executive committee for re- 
view of his performance and of his 
plans for the year ahead—his proposed 
expansions into new markets, his plans 
for exploration, research, use of tank- 
ships, the works. He must lay down 
his budget for capital expenditures, 
exploration, research, advertising, em- 
ployee relations, aid to education, 
charitable contributions. His plans for 
executive development are scrutinized. 

If the committee members concur 
in his thinking, they “endorse” it by 
authorizing Follis to sign the corpo- 
ration’s proxy over to the subsidiary 
president, who solemnly votes it at his 
annual meeting. If they fail to concur, 
the whole business is referred to the 
committee secretary who, with his 
staff, helps the president to recast his 
outlook. 
¢ Guides—To lubricate the channels of 
communication between parent and 
subsidiary, Follis provided two steady- 
ing influences, one for administrative 
ind policy guidance, the other for 
technical and operational aid. In the 
Communications Guide they're called 
contact officers and functional officers. 

Each subsidiary president has, among 
the top executives of the parent corpo- 
ration, one designated contact officer 
who is his “friend in court” and who 
serves as representative of the subsidi- 
ary’s interests in corporation planning 
and coordination. The contact officer 
makes no decisions, however. 

Functional officers, drawn from the 
same executive group that supplies the 
contact officers, serve the subsidiaries as 
pipelines into the corporation’s reser- 
voirs of technical knowhow. While 
each subsidiary head has only one 
contact officer, he may have up to eight 
functional officers in the parent corpo- 
ration, each a specialist in his own 
field—finance, industrial relations, re- 
fining, exploration, etc. 

Like the contact officer, the func- 
tional officer has no decision-making 
authority. But he is responsible for the 
functional coordination of all activities 
in the field of his special skill within the 
corporation and the subsidiaries. Ful- 
filling that responsibility without the 
power to give orders would seem, on the 
surface, a difficult job. 

* How It Works—Vice-Pres. George 
Davidson's status is a good example 
of how all this works. Davidson now 
is vice-president in charge of manufac- 
turing and research; he is also a di- 
rector of the parent corporation. As an 
expert on refining, he is a functional 
officer for every subsidiary that refines 
oil—Salt Lake Refining, California Oil, 
The California Co., American Bitumuls 
& Asphalt, Standard Oil of Texas, Cal- 
Tex Refining, Standard Oil of British 
Columbia. To these and others, he is 
also functional officer in matters affect- 
ing research. These companies in turn 
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Bank building 
gets 15% more 


floor area 
by using lightweight Milcor Celluflor 


Back in 1923 the Federal Reserve Bank Building in 
Minneapolis was built using heavy wet mass construction. 

It consisted of three stories with a foundation capable of carrying 
seven additional floors of the same heavy construction. Now, 
thirty-three years later, lightweight Milcor Cellufior enabled the 
owners to add eight new floors instead of seven, obtaining 

15% greater floor space without reinforcing the foundation. 


The management of this building decided to use Celluflor 
to gain other advantages, too. Milcor Celluflor cells, spaced 
on 6-inch centers, permit the installation of power outlets 
anywhere, providing complete electrical flexibility. Additional 
cells are available to meet future needs such as automation, 
closed-circuit television, and other power installations. 


If you are thinking of building, it will pay you 
to have complete information on Celluflor. 
We'll be glad to send it at your request. 


MitcoR’ 


Celluflior 





Sketch of Celluflor installation in 
Federal Reserve Bank Building 
(T=Telephone; P= Power; F= Future) 


Milcor Celluflor 
cells, spaced on 
6-inch centers, 
permit the 
installation of 
service outlets 
at any point 

on the floor. 
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Control Signals for Management 


New breed of engineer sparks 
$4 billion control market in 1957... 
New market studies reveal vital sales data 


Expected 15% increase in plant and capital spending make 1957 
the big year for trial and proof of performance of new mea- 
surement, data processing and control equipment. With the 
great advances he has made, and with management backing 
the control systems engineer promises big “pay-off” in terms 
of new and improved manufacturing processes. 


Process control turns corner . . . Two distinct types of computers, 
one for a “quick look” at process operating parameters, and 
the other for engineering, accounting, etc. will unite the data 
logger with the graphic panel. Continuous process analyzer 
purchases, which in one company rose to an annual half a 
million dollars, should shoot ahead even faster in 1957 as 
the move from “‘lab” to “line” accelerates. 


Numerical control surges ahead .. . of the 140 orders written in 
1956 for numerically controlled skin mills, spar mills, and 
other profilers, 100 will reach aircraft shops by the end of ’57. 
A possible 40-1 shortening of the time span from drafting 
board through finished machining, including a 10-] reduction 
of machining time, makes numerical control a hot button 
for metalworking in general. 


Supersonic missile control red hot . . . aircraft and ordnance con- 
trol engineers will intensify research in self-adapting auto 
pilots, in improved reliability, and in extremes of high and 
low temperature hydraulics. Fluids, seals, fittings, and ma- 
terials are all due for a drastic upgrading. 


General purpose test equipment gets nod . . . biggest group of 
respondents say 70% to 100% of their requirements will 
be for the commercially available. 50% of the respondents 
report test equipment expenditures up strongly in 1957 with 
heavy emphasis on automatic test. 


Electronic or Pneumatic or both? in a recent study on “Process 
Control Instruments,” the respondents left this one in a 
photo-finish — 34% for electronic control, 31% for pneu- 
matic, 35% voted no preference. 


CONTROL ENGINEERING hits new high . . . now in its third 
successful year, the control engineer’s own magazine closed 
1956 with an ABC net paid circulation of 29,613, almost 
100% over first issue. Ad pages totaled 1,321 —a gain of 
531 pages over 1955. 


Market studies now available . . . want to know more about 
the control engineer, his characteristics, and the market he’s 
building? Write for-up-to-date market studies on: Test 
Equipment; Process Control Instruments; Motors and Ro- 
tary Servo Components. Also available is the Profile Study 
of the Control Engineer. 


Cenice| © ® 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
ENGINEERING 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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have other functional officers who advise 
them in other areas. 

In his other hat, Davidson is contact 
officer for three designated subsidiaries: 
California Research Corp., Salt Lake 
Refining, and Pacific Oil Co. (Calif.). 
If Peter Johnson, president of Salt Lake 
Refining, spots a golden opportunity to 
expand his operations but needs more 
money than he budgeted and must 
act quickly, he takes the problem to 
George Davidson. In turn Davidson 
may take it to the executive committee. 

Davidson, in his manufacturing and 
research specialties, is only one of several 
functional officers that Salt Lake's 
Johnson may turn to. On exploration 
and production, Johnson would consult 
Vice-Pres. Gage Lund; on legal matters, 
Vice-Pres. Hillver Brown; on finance, 
Vice-Pres. Elmer Peterson. 

If Johnson’s problem involved the 
specialties of several functional officers, 
he would lay it in the lap of George 
Davidson, his contact officer, who 
would then seek to coordinate the advice 
of all the specialists. 

In cold print, a recital of all these 
relationships looks almost ritualistic. 
Actually they're not so formal nor 
so formidable as they look. Follis’ aim 
was solely to establish reasonably clear 
channels of communication. 
¢ Dividends—Smooth organization was 
the long-range objective of decentraliza- 
tion. It pays other dividends, too. One 
is the increase in stature of a subsidiary 
president and his men when they're on 
their own. Responsibility makes execu- 
tives ot them—or it breaks them. An- 
other dividend is paid in cold cash. 
When a subsidiary has its own balance 
sheet, it’s likely to be more circumspect 
about financial results than if they were 
buried in the consolidated figures. 


V. Final Step 


Vesting the subsidiaries with auton- 
omy still left Follis with the problem of 
how to shoehorm that big western op- 
erating propertv—what most people 
think of when you say Standard Oil 
of California—into the organizational 
structure. 

He had two choices. One was to set 
it up as an operating division of the 
parent corporation. Such a move would 
have the short-term advantage of expe- 
diency; but in addition to having some 
critical disadvantages it would amount 
to attempting to solve the problem by 
pretending it wasn’t there. 

The other choice was to set up the 
western operating property as an auton- 
omous subsidiary equal in organizational 
rank to the other subsidiaries. But in 
this direction lay the bureaucracy of 
duplicated jobs. 

¢ Odds on Subsidiary—Follis and his 
organization experts were pretty well 
convinced that sooner or later they 
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Market ideas for reinforced plastics 
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GLIDPOL POLYESTER RESINS 


Increased payload, low maintenance and 
versatility are vitally important to truck 
fleet operators. That’s why they particu- 
larly like the double-duty flat bed which 
can be converted into a package carrier 
with stake or body panels. Conversion’s 
even simpler now with these new fibrous 
glass panels, reinforced with GLIDPOL* 
polyester resins. 

Extremely lightweight, these panels can 
be erected by one man in the time pre- 


A request on your com- 
pany letterhead will 
bring you a copy of 
Technical Bulletin BW- 
357 which fully de- 
scribes all of the Glid- 
= den GLIDPOL resins for 
casting, laminating, 
molding and coating. 


...-for lightweight, corrosion-free truck panels and bodies! 


viously required for two men. These strong 
weather-resistant panels need little main- 
tenance, won't rust, rot or corrode. Pig- 
mented GEL-KOTE* coatings provide a 
smooth, splinter-free surface plus perma- 
nent, fade-proof color. 

Versatile GLIDPOL and GEL-KOTE 
resins are also used in the production of 
complete bodies for refrigerated delivery 


vans, tank wagons, other vehicles. 
*A Glidden Trade-Mark 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY -+ INDUSTRIAL FINISHES DIVISION + 900 UNION COMMERCE BLDG., CLEVELAND 14, 0. 
San Francisco + Los Angeles + Chicago (Nubian Division—1855 N. Leciaire Ave.) + Minneapolis + St. Louis « New Orleans » Cleveland « Atlanta « Reading. Canada: Toronto and Montreal 





Planning power distribution systems that can handle future demands as well as today's 
needs is a sure way to avoid high costs later on. By working with your local Graybar 
Representative you meet present and future needs through unbiased selection of bus 
duct, wiring and electrical equipment. 


Power distribution planning 
through Graybar 


saves substantial future costs 


If you’re building a new plant or planning to expand your present facilities, 
you'll want an electrical distribution system that will satisfy today’s need, 
and at the same time provide the greatest flexibility for future growth. There 
is one easy, direct way to avoid electrical obsolescence, costly rewiring and 
plant engineering problems at a later date: call Graybar. 

Using his broad experience in your behalf, a Graybar Inside Construction 
Specialist can review your requirements with you or your electrical contractor 
and suggest new methods. He can recommend modern wiring techniques. His 
advice in the selection of the latest products and methods available can give 
you a power distribution system to serve present, near-future and long-range 
expansion needs. 

If you are interested in an illustrated booklet on Distribution Duct Systems, 
and you are located in the U.S. or its possessions, write us for your free copy. 


At over 130 convenient locations, Graybar is ready to serve you with complete catalog 
and quotation information to help you work out plans, costs and specifications — for 
lighting, power control, ventilation, electronics and communications — as well as 
wiring. We invite your inquiries. 78-23 


~ GraybaR ~- 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC., 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NW. Y. IN OVER 130 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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would create the subsidiary. But 
Follis wanted to be certain that he 
could escape that bureaucracy before 
he took the final plunge. 

In 1954, as a temporary measure, he 
designated the western property as the 
Western Operating Div. That separated 
the operational from the administrative 
functions of the parent corporation. As 
a first step in cutting the division loose, 
he shifted the operating responsibility 
from Pres. Petersen to Ellis J. Mce- 
Clanahan, director and marketing vice- 
president. McClanahan became gen- 
eral manager of WOD and remained 
vice-president and director of the 
parent. 
¢ Bugs—Now Follis could sit back and 
study his creation. Its first big weak- 
ness was glaring. Here was McClana- 
hay, one of the seven top men in the 
company, sporting the title of general 
manager and running a “division” 
whose earnings rivaled those of all but a 
few major oil companies. Still, Follis 
was determined to live with the prob- 
lem a while. 
¢ The Plunge—Last December, Follis 
was ready to take the plunge. After 
almost three years of experience, the 
feared bureaucracy failed to materialize. 
Here is the plan Follis sold to the board 
of directors: 

WOD with its 25,000 employees was 
lifted out of the parent company and 
established as an autonomous subsidiary 
with the polysyllabic name Standard 
Oil Co. of California, Western Opera- 
tions, Inc. It functions as a manage- 
ment company. That is, the parent cor- 
poration retained legal title to all the 
physical assets but signed over the man- 
agement of them to the subsidiary. 
¢ Staff—McClanahan became president 
and chairman of the big subsidiary. By 
virtue of his seniority, he remains a 
vice-president and director of the 
holding company. Like other subsidi- 
ary presidents, McClanahan has access 
to the full range of functional officers— 
his fellow vice-presidents of the holding 
company. Unlike the others, he reports 
directly to Pres. Petersen, his contact 
officer. 

.McClanahan took with him into the 
management company as vice-presidents 
and directors Howard G. Vesper, 
Julius E. Toussaint, and Otto N. Miller, 
all of whom relinquished their vice- 
presidencies of the parent corporation. 
His other vice-president-director is Fred 
C. Loomis. 

Western Operations pays a fee for 
the services of the staff departments 
just as it did when it was an operating 
-division. 

At this point, Standard of California 
has decentralized about as far as it can 
hope to. The only problems at present 
are to make it work and to refine the 
organizational structure as the need 
arises. END 
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An attitude and an aptitude for solving bearing problems . . . 





Tri-Ply-Seal Ball Bearing. . . 
newest development in 
Fafnir sealed type bearings, 
positively retains lubricant 
and keeps out contaminants. 


rATNIN 





For years a farm problem, the danger of dirt getting into 
bearings no longer worries even the manufacturer of disc- 
type tillage equipment. An improved disc implement ball 
bearing developed by Fafnir — the Tri-Ply-Seal — requires 
no special attention, not even re-lubrication. 


As in the famous Fafnir Plya-Seal Ball Bearings, the 
triple seals act two ways: they positively retain grease and 
exclude dirt, dust, and other contaminants. In textile ma- 
chinery, home appliances, and aircraft control applications, 
Fafnir lubricated-for-life bearings prolong the life of 
equipment. 


Maintenance, power saving, operating cost — whatever 
the problem, Fafnir’s broad experience in the design and 
application of ball bearings is worth bearing in mind. The 
Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
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WHAT YOU DON’T KNOW 
ABOUT THIS CAN CosT you 


Discover how Ceco-Meyer Steeldome floor and roof construction 


gives you more usable space and money-saving ceilings 


Business management can’t be expected to know all about 
structural principles. But when you get around to building— 
it can cost you not to know about Ceco-Meyer Steeldome 
construction. 

Here you can have more usable floor space—save up to 30% 
in concrete and reinforcing steel—get waffle-type ceilings 
smooth enough to be left exposed. Flat ceilings can be attached 
if desired. 

So if you want the best of buildings—and still must meet a 

se test ened eset Case-Ategay Grecteen enile budget—use reinforced concrete floors and roofs formed by 
gy oe a ye pe ry eg Ceco-Meyer Steeldomes. See your architect or write for details. 


reducing building height. . . , ° 
Ceco Steel Products Corporation. Sales offices, warehouses and 





fabricating plants in principal cities. General Offices: 5601 West 


26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois. 
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In Management 


Pressed Metals Loses 


Its Comeback Fight 


Pressed Metals of America, Inc., Port Huron, Mich., 
auto supplier, faces an uncertain—but decidedly bleak— 
future. For awhile it looked as if the company was 
pulling out of its financial tailspin (BW —Sep.22’56,p76). 
But more recently, it had to tell customers it couldn't 
guarantee delivery of orders beyond the end of February. 
Last week stockholders were asked to authorize sale of 
the company’s physical assets. 

PMA was once the major supplier of front suspension 
parts. When the auto companies changed the type of 
suspension in 1954 and 1955, PMA saw its profits slide 
from more than $600,000 to less than $150,000. 

Last year in a bid to regain its former position, PMA 
sank $750,000 into new equipment and started work on 
new suspension and engine and body parts. 

But some of the new products didn’t click, costs re- 
mained high. PMA lost $139,000 through June 30, 1956, 
and an estimated $521,000 in the next five months. 

In January, the directors decided the company had 
to raise new money—which it couldn’t—or sell out to a 
bigger company. A local businessmen’s committee offered 
to buy control of the company for $400,000 to try to 
keep the plant open. But they couldn't find enough 
stock for sale to gain control. So, the board now seeks 
to sell the company’s assets. Two companies, says one 
director, have expressed interest in buying. 


New Books Cover Variety 
Of Management Problems 


Recently published books of possible interest to top 
management include these titles: 

¢ Factors in Effective Administration, by Charles E. 
Summer, Jr. (Columbia University Graduate School of 
Business). ‘This is a study correlating the ideas held by 
teachers of university courses in general administration 
on what the “field of administration” is, and on what 
knowledge, talents, and attitudes make for success in it. 
Appended are detailed reports on some of these courses. 

eBusiness Action in a Changing World, edited by 
Henry C. Thole and Charles C. Gibbons (Public Ad- 
ministration Service, Chicago). The book contains 27 
articles by such authors as Sumner Slichter, C. Canby 
Balderston, Joel Dean on such topics as company growth, 
plant flexibility, executive recruitment, and labor rela- 
tions. Common theme is how to prepare to meet new 
management situations that are constantly arising. 

¢ Proxy Contests for Corporate Control, by Edward 
Ross Aranow and Herbert A. Einhorn (Columbia Uni- 


versity Press). The book details the legal requirements . 


and administrative strategy for both management and 
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dissidents from the early consideration of pressing a 
fight through court review of the corporate election. 

*Communication Through Reports by Paul Douglass 
(Prentice-Hall, New York). This is a primary text on 
the organization and presentation of information in 
letters, memos, executive reports, and speeches. 

¢ Management Guide to Overseas Operations, edited 
by Dan H. Fenn, Jr. (McGraw-Hill, New York). The 
book discusses the problems involved in overseas opera- 
tions, with case histories. Articles were contributed by 
48 writers, based on proceedings of last summer's Na- 
tional Business Conference at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 


Latest Count of Joint Companies 
Is Out of Date Already 


The latest listing by Standard & Poor’s Corp. shows 
that a total of 158 companies are jointly owned by other 
corporations. The majority of these joint ventures are 
“50-50” companies (BW —Oct.6'56,p88). But in some 
cases ownership is much more diverse. Richmond-Wash- 
ington Co. for example, is owned by six railroads, each 
with a 163% stake. And in some of the joint companies, 
ownership is not divided equally among the participants. 

Since the list came out, two new “50-50” companies 
have been set up to produce zirconium. In each case, 
an aspect of the formation is slightly unusual. One of 
the co-owners of the newly established Reactive Metals, 
Inc., is itself a “50-50” company. Mallory-Sharon ‘Tita- 
nium Corp., owned by Sharon Steel Corp. and P. R. 
Mallory & Co., joined forces with National Distillers 
Products Corp. to set up the new zirconium plant at 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 

In the other case, N.R.C. Metals Corp. previously 
had been a wholly owned subsidiary. But its parent, 
National Research Corp., sold a 50% interest in it to 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp., a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


. a ” 
Management Briefs 


The internal fight at Glen Alden Corp. over acquisi- 
tion of Maremont Automotive Products, Inc. (BW— 
Feb.23'57,p173) is growing hotter. Wentworth P. John- 
son, the only director who did not take a side in the 
Glen Alden proxy statement to stockholders, asked that 
his name be removed as assignee on the proxy since “I 
must, at this time, vote against recommending to the 
stockholders acquisition of Maremont assets.” 


B. Gerald Cantor is now a director of National 
Theatres, Inc. The Beverly Hills investment counselor 
bought stock in the company last October, advised 
clients to do the same. When management refused to 
put him on its slate for the board, he lined up enough 
votes to get himself elected in the cumulative balloting. 
Cantor made no criticisms of management, and answered 
“No comment” to questions on his qualifications at the 
annual meeting. ‘The other 10 seats were filled with 
members of the management slate. 
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Now Rest-All swivel chairs turn quietly, 

without lubrication, on Nylon 

e bushings*. Moreover, wear-out 

as been reduced to a fraction at this 
10n point of failure 

ent swiveling on Nylon is another 

ve in Rest-All’'s complete line 

of fine office chairs another rea- 

on Rest-All is the first choice of 

business executives who demand 

maximum chair service, along with 

beauty and comfort. Write for 

literature 


Dota: Federal Reserve Board. 
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Down a Notch 


Seasonally adjusted output of facto- dropped below the December level on 
ries and mines in January dipped below __ the seasonally adjusted basis, but topped 
the all-time high of 147% of the 1947- January, 1956. Output of consumer 
49 average reached December, 1946. durables, however, was 6% below year- 
But January was still 2% above year ago. ago January, and major consumer dur- 

Production of all durable goods ables were down 7%. 


Retail Sales 


Billions of dollars, seasonally adjusted 
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SLIDE FLAP FORWARD .. . IT'S SECURELY LOCKED... 
FREE SAMPLES! Compare KWIK-KLASP 


- 
with your present closure method. Write 
or call today. No obligation. ecor ad e on inves 


Immediate shipment in stock sizes. Manvu- 
factured in any special size or paper. 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. Retail sales in January, after adjust- | A small increase in sales of durable 
831 East 19th St., Kansas City 8, Missouri ment for seasonal variation, held firm at goods was offset by a comparable de- 
pe Yor 36, 1 v their record December rate. They piled cline in sales of nondurable goods. In 
up a 5% margin over January, 1956. each of the preceding four years, sea- 
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Just How Bic Is THE 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MARKET? 


In estimating the size of the overseas market for U.S. goods and services, we are apt to 
measure only by the quantity of U.S. exports. This is certainly no small figure — the best 
preliminary estimates are that 1956 will be better than a $16 billion year. 


But such a figure is two-thirds inadequate. It measures only one-third of our foreign sales 
the rest is made up in foreign sales by U.S. companies from plants abroad. When you 
include these figures — and they are admittedly hard to get — then the international market 


accounts for sales of close to $50 billion! 


And in many cases, sales and profits of foreign subsidiaries of U.S. companies are grow- 
ing faster than domestic operations. A recent analysis of 12 representative companies 
showed that in the five-year period 1950-55, the average increase in dollars in domestic 
business per company was 45.5%. In this same period, these same companies showed 


an average dollar increase in foreign business of 159%. 


The size of the overseas market, the remarkable industrial development throughout the 
free world, and the real opportunities which exist in international business have, of 
course, made many U.S. companies more interested than ever in selling overseas. Parallel- 
ing this interest has been a corresponding rapid growth of overseas interest in U.S. man- 
agement methods and techniques. 


All over the free world, men at the management level in business and industry use MAN- 
AGEMENT DIGEST to keep up-to-date on worldwide developments in the field of 
business, industrial, and technical management. McGraw-Hill developed MANAGE- 
MENT DIGEST to provide these management men overseas with the information they 
are so avidly seeking. 


MANAGEMENT DIGEST’s all-subscriber circulation — the largest paid circulation of 
any U.S. international business magazine — reaches a concentrated audience of man- 
agement men who specify and buy. That's why more and more U.S. companies use 
MANAGEMENT DIGEST as their basic medium for coverage of the international 
business market. 


Management Digest 
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330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y 
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SELLING OPPORTUNITIES 


—_ Selling Opportunity Wanted————— 
Established manufacturer's representative 
would like additional Diesel Equipment Line 
Washington Oregon, Idaho-Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Denver and Salt Lake. RA-3846, Busi- 
ness Week 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


Job satisfaction! Wf you really want it. we 
you get it where you are or in a 
more challenging position. (See Harvard Bus- 
Free brochure 20, Bernard 
Haldane Associates, 16 East 41 Street, New 
York N. ¥ 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 


Disaster Pi ing iting service te aid 
your industry or institution to prepare plans 

action in case of fire, flood, natural dis- 
aster or civil defense situations. Timothy G 
Stillman, P. O. Box 54B Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N 





aun Registered Patent Attorney —————=—= 


Patent Information Book without obligation. 
G. Miller 837-BW 1 Warner Bidg., Wash., 
bd. ¢ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Free Catalog Hundreds of Bargains on busi- 


farms and income property for sale 
throughout U. 8S. Deal direct with owners. 
Write: I 1 Buyers Digest, 1608-Hillhurst 
Ave., Dept. BW6, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
Light Engineering Company with up-to-date 
plant, machinery and factory, including die- 
plating plant completed 
interested in contacting manufacturers 
small metal articles and novelties, with a 
view to manufacturing under License for sale 
in Great Britain and the Commonwealth, and 
Sontinental markets. Complete sales organi- 
zation already established. BO-4159, Busi- 
ness Week 
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Esther Williams Distributorships Available in 
Second Fastest-Growing Industry in the Uni- 
ted States. Big Profit Opportunity with Esther 
Williams Swimming Pools. See International 
Swimming Poo! Corporation ad on Page 108. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 

Commercial & Real Estate financing. ist & 
ind mtges, construction loans, machinery, 
equipment & inventory loans. Sales & lease 
back. Present financing consolidated & in- 
creased payments reduced. Receivable dis- 
counting, rediscounting & instalment financ- 
ing Long term subordinated note & deben- 
ture financing. New Venture Financing Stock 
ssues arranged. U. S. & Canada. Sy Field, 
14 B’way N. Y. 36, N. Y. Tel: Wisconsin 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


For Sale 


For Sale: Aute Body Repair Shop, plus man- 
ufacturing division fabricating sheet metal 
and wire products. Established 28 years. 
Dun & Bradstreet rating C-1). Average gross 
five years over $108,000.00 per year. 

r or both operations could be expanded 

with minimum effort. Approximately 12,000 
Sq. Ft. plant floor space masonry construc- 
tion plus older dwelling. Will stand strictest 
investigation. Located in middle west county 
of 60,000 Pop. Corporation stock all 
held by one individual who wishes to retire. 
Pay yourself a five figure salary and get 
your investment back in less than four years 
per past earnings. This business has always 
shown a profit. Around $50,000.00 for land, 
buildings, equipment and business. Cash re- 
ves and accounts not included. FS-4356, 

s Week 











sonally adjusted retail sales have de- 
clined from December to January. 
The healthy level of retail trade is 


particularly encouraging now because in- 
ventories are high and consumer goods 
production is showing some softness. 


Steel Production 


Millions of tons 


12 


Steel 
Strike 


Dota: American Iron & Stee! Institute 


Pushing Past 11-Million Tons 


Production of steel ingots climbed 
above the 11-million ton mark in Janu- 
ary for the second time recently. The 
first occasion was October, 1956, when 
output reached 11,048,513 tons. Janu- 
ary’s level was a 1.5% improvement over 
December. February production has 


Coffee Imports 


*Millions of bags 


25 


20 -——— 


0 1947 ‘48 


*132 pounds eoch 


been moving at about the same weekly 
rate as in January. But because it’s a 
shorter month, the total will be sub- 
stantially lower. Industry predictions for 
continued near-capacity operations, for 
the first quarter at least, seem to be 
holding up. 


‘56 


Commerce. 


On the Way Up Again 


Coffee imports rose further last year, 
climbing nearly 7% over 1955 as Ameri- 
cans took to sipping more of the brew 
again. The 1956 rise follows 1955’s 
jump of 15% over 1954’s sharply re- 
duced levels, Imports of coffee in 1954 


had dropped about 19% below the pre- 
vious year as prices rocketed. Estimated 
per capita consumption rose about 7% 
from 1955 to 1956 — matching the im- 
port rise. Generally stable prices en- 
couraged the improvement. 
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THE TREND 








A Realistic Middle East Policy Develops 


The domestic controversy over the Administra- 
tion’s Middle East policy has lessened this week. 
And so, apparently, has the danger that the govern- 
ment of Israel will stick to its refusal to withdraw 
from Egyptian territory. 

Yet no one who looks carefully at the world prob- 
lems facing this country can fail to note the regret- 
table consequences of this controversy. Perhaps 
the most regrettable of these is the way in which it 
has blurred an already complex situation and delayed 
approval by Congress of the Eisenhower Doctrine 

As we see it, the Administration has taken a 
realistic attitude toward the Middle Fast ever s‘nce 
the attacks made on Egypt by Israel, Brit» in, and 
France. Without hesitation it accepted the fact that 
the U. S., working through the United Nations, would 
have to take over responsibility for keeping peace 
in the area—or see it go by default to the Commu- 
nists. And very soon it formulated several operating 
principles on which to base American policy. These 
have been implicit in every public statement Pres. 
Eisenhower has made on the Middle East during the 
past four months, including his address to the nation 
last week on the question of Israel's withdrawal. 

At the risk of oversimplification, we would like 
to suggest that these operating principles boil down 
to three propositions: 

«The area of the Middle East is almost entirely 
populated by Arabs and must be run by the Arabs— 
after due allowance is made for Israel’s security. 

*In accepting responsibility for keeping peace in 
the area, the U.S. is not prepared to use the tradi- 
tional methods of European colonialism or the 
methods threatened by Soviet imperialism 

* There can be no fresh start in the area unless 
the belligerents all withdraw from Egyptian terri- 
tory and, in effect, admit that the use of force must 
be reserved by the free world nations to meeting 
Communist aggression. 

In an appeal he made this week over the Voice of 
America, Pres. Eisenhower put the American 
approach to the Middle East problem in terms that 
were both simple and eloquent. After recognizing 
the fact that in “this new age” there are dozens of 
new nations struggling for independence and a 
better life, he warned that there would be differ- 
ences between them. And then, speaking of our for- 
eign aid program and our support for the U.N., he 
said: “Just as we support the vigorous independence 
of today’s many separate nations, so, too, we support 
just as vigorously the practice of settling the inevi- 
table disputes between these nations under the 
principles and procedures of the United Nations.” 

In a reference to the Eisenhower Doctrine and 
a warning to Moscow the President stressed that 
the U.S. is also determined to keep the new nations 
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of the Middle East “free of the menace of inter- 
national Communism, which could swallow all their 
hard-won accomplishments overnight.” 

It may be that until last fall the Administration 
was reluctant to face up to the seriousness of the 
Middle East problem, though if that were the case 
it would have been nothing new for a democratic 
government and certainly nothing for political op- 
ponents to crow about. It may be also that the 
Administration raised the issue of economic sanc- 
tions against Israel prematurely. 

That said, we would like to register our opinion 
that Pres. Eisenhower is showing both statesman- 
ship and political courage as he wrestles with the 
new responsibilities this nation has taken over in 
the Middle East. 


Money Well Spent 


Five years ago, the Ford Foundation turned its 
resources into a fertile and exciting field with the 
establishment of its TV-Radio Workshop and the 
creation of the Omnibus television series. The 
major aim of this undertaking was to determine 
whether there was a place for the cultural program 
within the structure of the mushrooming new com- 
munications medium. 

At the start, many thought Omnibus would fail 
because it was “too highbrow” to appeal to the gen- 
eral public and also that it would always be shunned 
by advertisers because it lacked the pat formula and 
tested appeal of the soap opera, quiz show, or gy- 
rating guitar player. 

However, Omnibus has turned out to be one of the 
outstanding successes of television. Its programs, 
including lectures by Joseph Welch on the Consti- 
tution, Agnes de Mille on the dance, and Leonard 
Bernstein on music, have won large audiences as 
well as much critical acclaim. 

Through its pioneering program, the Ford Foun- 
dation has shown that television doesn’t have to gear 
itself to the lowest common denominator to be suc- 
cessful. Likewise, it has shown that such programs 
do have commercial appeal; in the past five year: 
commercial sponsors have underwritten $6-million 
of Omnibus’ $9-million cost. 

Its objective accomplished, the foundation is now 
terminating its support of the project, and Omnibus 
will venture into the world on its own feet. We hope, 
however, that the Ford Foundation—as well as other 
foundations—will continue to pioneer new paths 
in the world of commercial television. It would seem 
that in this highly important area of mass communi- 
cation, the foundations can carve out for them- 
selves just as sizable a niche as they have in the 
fields of education, medicine, and science. 
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Yes...the IBM.Electric can handle a crisis—it turns out... 


sales-clinching The IBM Electric gives you typing that impresses 
clients and insures attention typing a secretary and 

her boss can be proud of 
All this in record time, too, because the IBM requires 
and because 





typing...ata 


95.4% less “finger-effort” than a manual 
. of the exclusive IBM “Speed-Level” keyboard. In every 
plane-catching wav the IBM saves a secretary's energy and time—saves 
a boss’ money by increased office efficiency 
Remember, IBM is the simplest electric in design and 


the most dependable in performance! 








pace! 


operation 





The IBM Electric is availabie 


ELECTRIC 
IBM TYPEWRITERS kA ©°2 9 ee 


—OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED / 














Television sets ore mass-assembled more efficiently with many 
Fastex cost-saving components like this Plasti-Grommet. 


Plasti-Grommets, unique nylon screw 
receptacles, are typical of the ingenious 
components designed by Fastex. Here, 
perspective engineering offers both new design 
approaches and integrated production 
facilities to produce millions of plastic and 
metal parts for the mass-assembly industries. 
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